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CHAPTER  I 

THE  GIRL  WHO  WAS  LEAVING 

In  the  distant  days  of  eighteen  eighty-one,  a  cricket 
match  between  Fathers  and  Daughters  was  still 
regarded  as  something  delightfully  daring.  But  Miss 
Bosanquet,  who  had  triumphantly  set  Mayfield  on 
the  high  downs  overlooking  the  Channel,  set  many 
new  fashions  with  it,  for  hers  was  a  personality  to 
the  full  as  breezy  and  as  bracing  as  the  fine  fresh 
sea  air.  Sensibly  deciding  that  the  complete  lack  of 
organised  games  was  a  genuine  drawback  to  a  girl’s 
education,  she  resolved  Mayfield  should  never  associate 
physical  feebleness  and  intellectual  brilliancy.  Her 
success  was  immediate.  Already  Mayfield  had  three 
houses,  and  a  waiting  list  Harrow  might  have  envied. 
The  girls,  who  were  often  wealthy,  were  generally 
healthy,  if  not  always  very  wise.  Most  of  them  were 
entirely  happy,  and  the  happiest  of  all  was  Evadne, 
Colonel  Merridew’s  only  daughter.  For  she  had 
forgotten  her  perennial  grievance  of  not  being  born 
a  boy  when,  much  against  a  strong  will,  she  was 
sent  to  Mayfield  to  be  treated  almost  as  if  she  had 
been  one. 
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She  was  twelve  then,  and  on  this  hot,  cloudless 
July  day  the  glories  of  a  fifteenth  birthday,  when 
she  had  given  her  own  house  the  very  grandest  of 
‘‘right  down  regulars,”  lay  six  months  behind  her. 
That  phrase  was  Mayfield’s  way  of  describing  a 
festive  supper,  and  Mrs.  Merridew’s  Norfolk  cook, 
who  worshipped  Miss  Evadne,  had  made  a  cake  of 
historic  magnificence  as  a  centre-piece  for  fifteen 
blazing  candles.  The  candlesticks  were  made  of 
pink  and  green  sugar,  and  they  had  been  consumed 
with  utter  disregard  of  stray  drops  of  grease.  “Boys 
had  hampers  from  home:  why  not  girls?”  was  one 
of  the  many  equalising  questions  answered  by  Miss 
Bosanquet  in  her  own  way.  Already  Mayfield  had 
tennis-courts,  where  the  battle  was  no  less  to  the 
swift  because  bouncing  indiarubber  balls  were  then 
the  only  ones  invented.  Already  an  extremely  athletic 
governess  taught  cricket  to  the  privileged  few,  and 
Evadne  was  her  show  pupil.  Even  the  boys,  when 
they  came  back  from  Wellington,  where  they  were 
getting  ready  for  the  great  future  their  little  sister 
vainly  envied  them,  conceded  that,  “for  a  kid,  she 
had  quite  a  decent  notion  of  fielding.” 

Evadne  could  still  recall  the  terrible  day  in  her 
childhood  when  she  discovered  that  in  a  British 
regiment  there  could  be  no  place  for  her  as  vivandiere , 
and  consequently  no  vocation  worth  ambition.  “  You 
will  have  to  go  to  France  for  that,  old  girl,”  said  her 
eldest  cousin  and  chief  ally,  not  foreseeing  that  there, 
too,  these  heroines  would  soon  be  legendary.  Evadne 
was  wearing  the  dress  she  had  once  had  for  a 
children’s  fancy  ball,  and  had  never  guessed  it  came 
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from  Paris.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  only 
on  wet  days,  and  made  them  almost  welcome.  Cousin 
Dick’s  was  not  a  fortunate  form  of  consolation.  She 
had  detested  her  two  French  nurses,  and  was  already 
inclined  to  an  interest  in  Waterloo,  even  though  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  station  where  buns  were  apt  to 
be  stale.  But  once  at  Mayfield  she  ceased  to  think 
of  that  black  hour  of  despair,  except  to  laugh  at 
herself.  For  at  Mayfield  it  was  possible  to  believe 
girls  really  had  as  good  a  time  as  the  boys  themselves. 
Evadne  was  quick  at  her  lessons  when  she  attended 
to  them,  which  was  seldom.  If  a  book  interested 
her,  no  one  liked  better  to  read.  But  there  was  apt 
not  to  be  much  time  for  these  things.  The  games 
were  what  really  mattered. 

All  the  Easter  holidays  she  had  talked  of  the 
joys  of  the  coming  cricket  term,  whether  the  others 
listened  or  not.  Only  one  thing  at  home  really 
interested  her.  She  had  spent  every  possible  minute 
in  the  small  paddock  where  Clive  and  Archie  bowled 
at  the  nets,  humbly  awaiting  the  rare  privilege  of  a 
little  coaching  from  these  great  personages.  And 
what  a  moment  of  glory  it  was,  on  her  return,  to 
find  that  she  was  Captain  of  the  school  eleven  as  well 
as  of  her  own  house.  She  prayed  honestly  not  to  be 
too  proud,  but  this  did  not  save  her  a  sharp  pang 
of  disappointment  when  her  mother  sent  no  reply  to 
her  two-shilling  telegram  announcing  the  wonderful 
news,  till  she  wrote  as  usual,  quite  without  amaze¬ 
ment.  The  dreary  future  when  she  would  be  grown 
up  was  comfortably  remote.  There  would  be  two 
awfully  jolly  years  first.  For  in  the  ’eighties 
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everything  was  awfully  jolly,  and  no  genius  had  found 
out  that  the  world  was  either  “  rotten  ”  or  “  ripping.” 

Evadne  had  enjoyed  nearly  every  minute  of  the 
term.  There  was  the  bathing,  with  the  certainty 
of  the  swimming  prize.  At  other  schools  the  girls 
merely  bobbed  about  at  the  end  of  ropes,  but  at 
Mayfield  distances  were  accomplished  doing  credit 
to  the  swimmers  who  had  to  wear  such  heavy,  ill- cut 
gowns  of  thick  serge.  There  were  constant  cricket 
matches  between  the  three  houses,  with  nothing  but 
victory  for  her  own  eleven,  if  there  was  a  lack  of 
rival  schools  to  supply  occasions  for  their  combined 
talent.  True,  she  was  a  bit  low  in  class,  and  forgot 
it  had  happened  last  term  also,  as  she  carelessly 
supposed  it  was  only  because  cricket  made  her  sleepy 
at  evening  preparation.  It  was  with  her  bat  in  her 
hand  that  only  a  fortnight  ago  she  had  obeyed  a 
sudden  summons  to  Miss  Bosanquet’s  private  room. 
She  ,was  wearing  her  “  colours  ” — a  kilted  frock  of 
dark  blue,  with  what  was  then  called  a  “  fishwife  ” 
of  a  lighter  shade,  and  a  tightly  fitting  bodice  in 
which  the  lucky  blouse  wearers  of  to-day  would  insist 
it  was  impossible  to  play.  Her  thick  hair,  with  a 
coppery  glow  on  it,  was  plaited  in  one  tight  tail,  and 
her  big  grey  eyes  were  bright  with  anticipation. 
She  loved  Miss  Bosanquet  with  all  her  heart,  and 
regarded  her  few  words  of  praise  as  an  order  of  merit 
worth  any  struggle. 

But,  to  her  consternation,  news  awaited  her  this 
time  of  so  dire  a  calamity  that  the  poor  child  could 
only  stand  silent  as  if  stunned.  At  the  sight  of  her 
pale  face  Miss  Bosanquet  felt  a  touch  almost  of 
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exasperation  with  her  parents  behind  her  pity.  “  Now, 
Evadne,”  she  had  said  briskly,  though  she  had  hated 
her  task,  “your  mother  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
something  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  say.  Your 
father  has  to  go  back  to  India  for  eighteen  months, 
and  she  will  go  with  him.  Meanwhile,  you  are 
to  leave  Mayfield  and  to  be  sent  abroad.  I  knew 
of  this  plan,  and  you  have  been  showing  me  what 
a  good  one  it  is,  though  I  had  hoped  to  keep  you  a 
little  longer.” 

Evadne  scorned  tears.  Even  then  she  had 
checked  them,  but  a  short  dry  sob  expressed  such 
misery  that  Miss  Bosanquet  put  her  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  and  spoke  very  tenderly. 

“  My  dear  Evadne,  I  shall  be  as  grieved  as  you, 
but  I  should  like  to  think  you  will  take  something 
from  Mayfield,  and  wear  its  colours  in  another  country 
so  as  to  do  them  honour.  I  don’t  want  to  be  hard  on 
you  at  a  hard  moment.  I  like  to  think  you  have  had 
three  good  years,  and  that  you  go  away  strong  and 
healthy  and  active.  What  I  don’t  like  to  think  is  that 
I  have  been  making  mistakes.  You  do  not  work  as 
you  ought,  and  you  might  be  good  at  books  too  if  you 
did.  I  have  -  had  so  many  pupils  who  overworked 
that  I  may  have  been  too  slack  with  the  others 
who  certainly  did  not.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for  you 
to  go  forward.  Yrou  spoke  French  and  German  well 
when  you  came,  yet  you  are  near  the  bottom  in  both. 
It  is  splendid  to  be  a  cricketer  and  a  swimmer,  but 
it  is  not  enough,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  to  blame 
because  you  don’t  see  this  yet.  You  are  always 
wanting  to  be  doing,  not  just  looking  on.  You've 
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got  a  chance  now  of  being  brave,  and  showing  your¬ 
self  your  father’s  daughter.  Take  the  best  of  Mayfield 
with  you,  as  I  said  before.  Keep  as  straight  and 
honest  as  you  have  always  been,  and  you  will  make 
the  sort  of  woman  we  want.” 

Evadne  went  away  almost  without  answering,  for 
a  wave  of  anger  against  her  parents  seemed  to  dull 
every  other  feeling.  Oh,  it  was  cruel,  wicked,  to  send 
her  among  a  lot  of  horrid  foreigners,  to  leave  all  her 
friends  and  all  the  games  and  everything.  She  would 
not  go;  no  one  should  make  her.  That  was  a 
stubborn  conclusion  confided  only  to  her  best  pal  later 
on,  which  gave  both  a  sort  of  forlorn  comfort,  and 
Mary  Pargitter  an  awestruck  impression  of  her 
boldness.  The  interview  had  been  short,  for  Miss 
Bosanquet  knew  Evadne,  and  knew  that  girls  want 
to  be  quite  alone  when  they  are  thoroughly  wretched, 
which  is  what  the  kindest  folk  do  not  always  perceive. 
For  three  days  Evadne  gave  herself  over  to  despair. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  slept  badly,  and  for 
the  first  time  failed  to  welcome  her  meals.  Then 
Miss  Bosanquet  spoke  again.  She  devised  a  remedy 
which,  if  temporary,  was  efficacious. 

“  Now,  my  dear  child,  do  you  want  to  make  our 
first  public  match,  Fathers  versus  Daughters,  a 
failure?  If  an  officer  neglects  his  regiment,  the 
regiment  goes  to  pieces.  You  are  the  best  cricketer 
Mayfield  has  ever  had.  Give  Mayfield  cause  to  be 
proud  of  you.” 

Games  in  the  ’eighties  were  new,  but  Miss 
Bosanquet  took  them  as  seriously  as  the  tall  Evadne, 
with  her  long  legs  and  arms.  “ Straight  as  a  die; 
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wholesome  as  a  good,  honest  lad,”  she  thought,  half 
wondering  why  Mrs.  Merridew  should  want  more. 
Evadne  passed  a  fortnight  of  growing  determination 
to  stick  to  her  resolution  of  revolt.  She  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  all  her  friends,  if  the  rival  houses  felt 
resignation  at  the  possibility  that  her  departure  would 
mean  a  future  of  more  variety  in  the  results  of  tennis 
tournaments  and  cricket  matches.  As  there  was 
rather  a  shortage  of  fathers  competent  to  play  left- 
handed,  Cousin  Dick  was  allowed  to  represent  the 
absent  Colonel.  If  a  father  who  had  the  right  to 
wear  a  string  of  medals  was  the  finest  thing  to  show, 
a  war  correspondent  was  perhaps  next  best.  And 
Cousin  Dick  talked  about  things  which  Father  never 
did,  even  if  it  was  always  what  another  man  had 
done.  It  seemed  to  Evadne  as  if  those  days  were 
each  about  an  hour  long,  and  as  if  the  old  hours  had 
been  days.  She  had  far  too  much  on  her  mind  to  do 
well  in  exams.,  but  she  did  not  distress  herself  as  to 
that.  It  would  just  prove  they  had  made  her  too 
miserable  to  work,  that  was  all.  And  if  they  expected 
prizes,  there  was  the  one  for  swimming. 

She  was  not  conceited,  or  her  head  might  have  been 
turned  by  the  lamentations  and  the  shower  of  parting 
presents.  For,  whilst  her  intimates  tried  hard  to  make 
her  believe  they  expected  her  return,  they  organised 
every  sort  of  farewell  ceremony  with  a  sort  of  dismal 
pleasure.  The  tennis  society  gave  her  the  best 
racquet  in  the  market.  The  eleven,  those  admiring 
disciples,  lavished  their  pocket-money  to  purchase  a 
bat  even  public  school  brothers  would  not  despise. 
Evadne  found  herself  caring  for  everybody  as  she  had 
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never  cared  before.  And  she  tore  up  her  calendar, 
that  she  might  not  have  to  take  off  day  after  day,  and 
see  the  pile  underneath  lessen.  Sometimes  all  the 
fun  made  her  forget  for  a  little  bit,  but  generally  the 
thought  of  that  unknown,  dreadful  France  lay  like  a 
dark  cloud  on  her  horizon.  To  hear  the  rest  talk  of 
next  term  was  worst  of  all.  Everything  would  go  on 
without  her.  The  hockey,  and  her  own  great  scheme 
of  getting  Miss  Bosanquet  to  let  them  have  paper- 
chases  in  the  big  playing  fields.  It  would  all  happen 
when  she  was  far  away,  unless  she  won  her  battle  at 
home.  And  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was 
doubt.  A  Mayfield  girl,  who  used  to  break  rules  and 
fascinate  every  one  in  her  bedroom  by  stories 
whispered  in  silence  hours,  told  a  thrilling  serial  on 
Sunday  walks.  She  had  a  cousin  in  a  French  school, 
and  Evadne,  recalling  her  wildly  apocryphal  tale, 
shuddered.  It  had  wound  up  with  the  Protestant 
heroine  being  burnt  for  her  religion  in  an  auto-da-fe. 
Evadne  felt  uncomfortably  that  she  had  no  wish  to 
emulate  the  youthful  martyr. 

The  last  day  but  one  did,  however,  bring  some  sort 
of  compensation.  It  was  absolutely  ideal  for  cricket. 
Plot  and  blue  and  still,  with  a  sea  like  a  turquoise  for 
the  glorious  morning  bathe.  Evadne  rather  despised 
clothes,  and  was  apt  to  lose  marks  for  untidiness. 
But  not  when  she  was  dressing  for  cricket.  There 
was  a  horrid  lump  in  her  throat  when  she  put  on  the 
dark  and  light  blue,  and  the  little  hat  which  has 
nearly  come  into  fashion  again.  We  should  think 
her  dreadfully  tightly  buttoned  now ;  in  those  days 
girls  were  so  trained  to  be  uncomfortable  they  hardly 
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lmew  it.  Even  the  few  parents  who  expressed  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  match  as  unfeminine  wanted  to  come 
and  see  it,  and  the  majority  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea.  The  field  had  a  thick  ring  of  spectators,  lavish 
of  applause,  culminating  in  shrillness  when  the  last 
Father’s  hopeless  incompetency  spelt  disaster  for  his 
side. 

Evadne  had  done  wonders.  She  was  the  heroine 
of  that  happy  hour.  Surely,  when  they  heard  of  her 
twenty-five  runs  at  home,  they  would  relent.  Bright, 
erect,  alert,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes, 
she  made  her  incredible  score  before  her  superb  total 
was  brought  to  a  brilliant  ending  by  Cousin  Dick. 
He  was  really  rather  a  far-away  cousin,  and,  being 
thirty-two,  ranked  quite  among  the  ancients,  but  he 
was  often  at  Farlowe,  and  was  one  of  Evadne’s  few 
intimates.  “I  didn’t  mind  being  bowled  by  you  a 
bit,”  she  had  said,  handsomely,  as  they  drank  fizzy 
lemonade  together  afterwards.  “  But  if  it  had  been 
that  idiot  Mr.  Pargitter  I'd  have  died  of  shame.  It  is 
truly  awful  for  Mary  to  have  such  a  goose  of  a  father. 
I’d  keep  him  in  the  background  if  he  were  mine. 
Dad  said  his  cricketing  days  were  over.  That’s  a 
decent  excuse,  even  though  it  was  a  lie.  But  think  of 
never  having  had  any,  and  firmly  believing  you  had.” 

Miss  Bosanquet,  who  detested  being  kissed  her¬ 
self,  avoided  caresses  to  possibly  like-minded  pupils. 

“  Bravo,  Evadne,”  she  had  said  with  her  smile,  as 
Evadne  passed  out  with  as  much  dignity  as  an 
Etonian  returning  to  the  Pav.  at  Lord’s.  And 
Evadne  felt  the  glow  a  subaltern  might  have  known 
after  a  victory  at  a  commendatory  word  from  the 
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general.  Every  one  looked  at  her ;  every  one  talked 
about  her.  She  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  part 
of  it  jolly.  It  was  something  to  be  Captain  on  the 
winning  side  at  Mayfield’s  first  big  match,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  the  school.  “  They’ll  remember  me 
when  I’m  gone,”  was  a  thought  bringing  back  a  pain 
she  tried  vainly  to  quiet  with  the  resolution,  “  But  I 
won’t  go.” 

The  worst  came  at  night.  Some  day  Miss 
Bosanquet  meant  to  build  a  chapel.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  an  oratory,  always  fragrant  with  flowers, 
which  on  this  July  evening  were  big,  white  lilies. 
And  there  was  the  parting  hymn  at  prayers  in  the 
late  red  sunset,  when  leaving  girls  generally  cried, 
and  their  special  friends  cried  at  the  notion  of  coming 
back  without  them,  or  because  tears  are  rather  in¬ 
fectious.  Everybody  was  inclined  to  look  at  Evadne, 
as  white  as  her  dress,  but  still  tearless.  Mary 
Pargitter,  who  usually  imitated  her  in  everything, 
and  never  succeeded  in  being  the  least  like  her,  had 
given  up  all  efforts  to  be  worthy  of  being  a  cricketer. 
She  was  sobbing  into  a  very  small,  wet  handkerchief, 
and  making  Evadne  feel  that  she  was  certain  she 
would  not  come  back  in  September.  Of  course,  she 
might  be  crying  because  her  father  was  such  a  goose, 
and  every  one  had  seen  it.  But  in  her  mind  Evadne 
knew  better.  Alice  Findlater  looked  cheerful  enough 
— Alice,  who  had  made  only  ten  runs,  and  yet  would 
be  captain  now  because  there  was  no  one  better. 

It  all  reminded  Evadne  of  the  time  when  Clive 
had  laughed  at  her  and  told  her  there  were  never 
vivandieres  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  where  he  meant 
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to  be  if  he  could  mug  up  enough  to  pass.  She  had 
stamped  her  feet  and  told  him  he  was  a  wicked  boy, 
because  it  was  the  wickedest  thing  of  all  to  say  wThat 
wasn’t  true.  And  she  had  gone  to  Uncle  Dick — she 
always  called  him  Uncle  then— and  for  once  he  had 
had  no  comfort  for  her.  She  had  pretended  and  pre¬ 
tended,  but  it  was  no  good.  She  felt  it  would  never 
be  real,  and  one  day  she  had  slipped  away  and  buried 
the  little  sword  she  had  insisted  on  wearing  with  her 
dear  dress,  in  her  own  garden.  It  seemed  to  her,  as 
she  stood  with  the  refrain  of  the  hymn  rising  and 
falling  about  her,  as  if  all  these  three  jolly  years  had 
been  as  much  a  pretence  as  that  great  career  of  the 
vivandiere  which  had  lasted  nearly  as  long  in  her 
fancy.  In  a  sort  of  way  she  had  pretended  to  be  a 
boy,  and  now  that  too  was  over.  Long  periods  of 
separation  had  not  made  her  cease  to  love  her  parents, 
but  they  had  been  too  long  for  intimacy  with  them. 
She  remembered  how  stern  her  father  was  when  she 
had  wanted  to  stay  at  home  with  Fraulein  instead  of 
coming  to  dear,  dear  Mayfield.  What  a  little  idiot 
she  had  been.  She  could  see  that  plainly  now.  She 
had  been  enough  to  make  any  father  angry. 

“  Thy  children  are  met,  Holy  Jesus,  this  night, 

Then  forth  they  must  go  in  the  strength  of  Thy  might. 

Oh,  leave  them  not,  Saviour,  one  moment  alone, 

But  guard  them  and  keep  them  for  ever  Thine  own, 

For  ever  Thine  own.  ...” 

It  was  horribly  hard  to  squeeze  back  the  tears  when 
they  sang  so  softly. 

And  now  that  was  ended  too,  and  the  stream 
of  girls  was  slowly  filing  out,  watched  by  Miss 
Bosanquet,  looking  so  tall  in  her  tight  black  silk 
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and  long  train.  “  If  I  were  a  good  girl  in  a  book, 
I  should  feel  more  religious,  I  suppose,”  reflected 
Evadne.  '‘But  I  am  not.  I  am  real,  and  I  am 
miserable  because  I  have  been  badly  treated,  which 
can’t  be  wrong.”  This  view  was  consolingly  endorsed 
when  she  got  to  the  neat  white  room  she  shared  with 
Mary  Pargitter. 

“  I  call  your  parents  horrid,”  said  Mary,  with  un¬ 
wonted  audacity.  “  My  father  says  that  if  he  had 
twenty  daughters  they  should  all  come  here.  He 
thought  no  end  of  you,  Evadne.”  Evadne  was  much 
too  honest  to  say  that  she  at  ail  valued  Mr.  Pargitter’s 
commendation.  A  little  man  who  was  such  a  duffer, 
and  who  thought  he  was  funny,  was  a  mere  misfortune 
by  way  of  relation.  “  It  must  be  splendid  to  be  you,” 
went  on  the  adoring  Mary.  “  You  always  do  things 
better  than  anybody,  except  when  they’re  stupid, 
like  playing  the  piano  and  that  disgusting  freehand 
drawing.” 

“  Shut  up,  Mary,  and  don’t  be  silly.  When  you 
were  crying  I  didn’t  feel  at  all  splendid.  I  knew  you 
thought  I  should  never  come  back.” 

“  I  do  love  you  so,  you  see,  it  makes  me  afraid.” 
Mary’s  romantic  affection  scarcely  suited  her  stout 
figure  and  plain,  fat  countenance,  but  it  was  genuine. 
“  Fancy  having  some  pig  of  a  new  girl  in  your  bed* 
just  a  nobody  in  the  school.  Or  else  Alice  Findlater, 
as  stuck-up  as  you  please,  talking  by  the  yard  of 
nothing  but  herself.  She  doesn’t  really  care  for 
Mayfield,  and  you  always  have.  It’s  just  her  own 
precious  self.  And — and — somehow,  I  think  some¬ 
times  I  simply  won’t  do  things,  and  yet  one  has  to  in 
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the  end.  I  was  nearly  drowned  in  cod-liver  oil  when 
I  was  a  tot,  and  even  if  I  hit  nurse  I  had  to  get  it 
down  somehow7,  and  only  lost  the  raisin  for  not  being 
good.  Making  a  fuss  never  gets  me  anything;  I 
expect  I  don’t  do  it  cleverly  enough.  But  we’d  better 
undress.  They  will  be  coming  round  to  see  the 
lights  out.” 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  surprising, 
unparalleled  apparition  of  Miss  Bosanquet  herself. 

“  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  room  for  a  minute, 
Evadne.  I  have  just  a  word  or  two  to  say,  but  they 
won’t  keep  you  up  long.” 

There  was  only  moonlight  in  the  simple  room  with 
the  big  vrriting-table  piled  with  papers.  Evadne  liked 
the  pale  radiance,  and  for  a  moment  Miss  Bosanquet 
was  silent.  Then  she  went  to  the  bay  window,  with 
its  glorious  view  of  a  calm  sea  with  a  broad  pathway 
of  glittering  silver,  crossed  from  time  to  time  by  a 
stray  boat,  which  turned  into  silver  too  upon  that 
shimmering  highway.  She  also  was  smarting  with 
a  certain  pained  disappointment,  but,  unlike  Evadne, 
she  only  blamed  herself. 

“  Evadne,  I  am  not  your  mistress  any  more,  but 
I  shall  always  be  your  friend.  Always  be  more  glad 
than  you  know  to  see  you  back  here.  But  I  want  to 
tell  you  I  made  a  mistake  when  we  talked  the  other 
day.  I  said  I  wished  you  to  take  dear  old  Mayfield’s 
colours  across  that  bright  water  and  do  them  honour. 
It  was  not  enough.  It  is  England’s  colours,  not  just 
those  of  one  school,  you  have  to  put  on  now.  I  know 
in  your  heart  you  have  envied  your  brothers  because 
they  will  be  able  to  fight  for  the  Queen.  You  have 
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your  chance  now  of  proving  not  only  how  proud  you 
are  to  be  an  English  girl — and  it’s  a  great  thing — but 
showing  them  in  France  it  means  something  more 
than  what  is  really  a  kind  of  stupid  conceit.  English 
people  abroad  are  often  detestable.  They  show  at 
their  worst,  not  their  best,  because  of  their  senseless 
certainty  that  they  really  are  better  than  other  folks. 
It  is  not  true.  Look  at  the  Frenchwomen  who  were 
killed  in  the  Revolution.  They  say  there  is  not  a 
record  of  one  coward  among  them  all.  I’ve  been 
abroad  often,  and  half  the  English  I  meet  make  me 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  them.  They  have  no  man¬ 
ners,  or,  if  they  have,  they  leave  them  at  home. 
They  are  in  such  fear  of  making  themselves  too 
pleasant,  they  forget  to  be  pleasant  at  all.” 

“  But  I’m  going  to  beg  and  beg  them  to  let  me 
stay  here  instead.” 

Miss  Bosanquet  had  admired  Evadne’s  tearless¬ 
ness  throughout  the  parting  hymn.  She  liked  sense 
much  better  than  sensibility.  She  saw  now  she  had  . 
not  quite  gauged  its  meaning. 

“If  I  at  all  approved  of  getting  promises  when 
those  who  make  them  are  worn  out,  I  would  try  to 
get  you  to  promise  to  give  up  that  idea,”  she  pro¬ 
ceeded.  “  There  is  nothing  fine  in  being  a  rebel. 
Your  duty  is  to  obey,  and  if  you  do  it  without  a  fuss 
it  will  be  all  the  easier.” 

There  was  a  discouraging  lack  of  response.  Evadne 
looked  over  the  sea,  feeling  quite  deserted.  Even  Miss 
Bosanquet,  then,  was  on  the  other  side.  She  talked 
about  her  growing  up  the  right  kind  of  woman,  when 
she  didn’t  want  to  grow  up  at  all.  She  wanted  the 
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old  days  when  she  jumped  out  of  bed  feeling  every¬ 
thing  was  jolly,  and  just  bustled  through  her  lessons 
somehow,  and  then  got  on  to  the  ice,  or  the  tennis 
courts,  or  something  worth  while.  She  did  not  even 
want  to  go  home  like  this.  In  a  few  blunt  words  she 
blurted  it  all  out  despairingly. 

Miss  Bosanquet  thought  her  appeal  had  quite 
failed,  and  it  set  her  looking  anxiously  for  faults  in 
her  system.  She  could  not  connect  this  sullen  tenacity 
with  the  Evadne  she  had  known.  She  had  easily 
won  her  allegiance  as  a  wild,  shy  child.  This  allegi¬ 
ance,  then,  was  not  strong  enough  to  influence  her 
usefully,  after  all.  She  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and 
Evadne  long  afterwards  recalled  how  it  had  trembled 
a  little. 

“  My  poor,  dear  child,  you  are  talking  nonsense. 
We  cannot  stand  still.  If  you  are  lazy  and  careless 
at  preparation,  the  lessons  are  not  learnt.  It  is  the 
same  in  life.  When  I  was  your  age  I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  grow  up.  You  want  to  be  a  school-girl  always, 
because  you  can  do  things  with  balls  better  than  the 
others.  We  only  wanted  this  because  we  wanted  our 
own  way.  All  the  others  envied  you  to-day,  I  dare 
say,  when  you  were  making  your  runs,  and  you  liked 
the  glorious  feeling  you  could  play  cricket,  and  the 
clapping,  and  the  rest  of  it.  You  were  right  to  be 
happy.  You  ought  to  be  thankful,  too.  It  is  not  a 
small  thing  to  be  healthy,  and  quick,  and  alert.  But, 
Evadne,  it  is  not  enough.  Look  at  your  mother. 
See  what  she  is — a  real  woman.  To  be  like  her,  you 
need  all  sorts  of  graces  and  gifts ;  and,  my  dear,  I 
can  see  with  her  you  will  not  get  them  here.  What 
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did  your  father  say  ?  He  *  wanted  a  daughter,  not 
a  boy  in  short  petticoats.’  I  was  a  tomboy,  too, 
Evadne,  but  I  had  to  learn  to  be  something  else 
before  I  was  fit  to  try  to  keep  a  school,  which  was  my 
great  wish.  I  am  not  very  fit  yet,  or  else  I  should 
not  have  half  sacrificed  your  education  to  my  own 
wishes  to  make  Mayfield  something  it  is  not.  I  don’t 
want  to  preach  to  you,  Evadne.  I  was  too  sad  when 
I  saw  your  name  in  the  examination  lists,  and  thought 
where  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  examinations  are 
not  of  half  such  consequence  as  learning  to  care  for 
knowledge.  I  should  like  you  to  love  your  books  as 
you  love  tennis,  and  love  the  people  who  wrote  them 
like  your  friends.  It  is  nothing  to  play  a  piece  on 
the  piano  as  if  you  were  a  correct  machine,  but  it  is 
worth  while  trying  to  learn,  so  that  by-and-by  you 
will  know  how  to  listen  to  those  who  can  really  play. 
You  won’t  half  live  your  life  if  literature  and  art  never 
come  into  it.  They  sound  just  big,  prim  words  to 
you.  They  really  can  bring  an  amount  of  happiness 
you  have  not  begun  to  understand.  And  they  last 
when  we  get  too  old  for  cricket.  We  are  always 
doing  preparation,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
We  have  to  do  it  cheerfully,  or  we  shall  never  hear 
the  most  wonderful  words  of  all :  ‘  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant.’  ” 

But  even  with  Miss  Bosanquet’s  arms  round  her, 
Evadne  could  only  feel  hard  and  wretched.  She  to 
have  been  a  disappointment !  It  was  too  much.  She 
went  back  to  her  room  to  find  the  faithful  Mary 
sitting  round-eyed  in  her  bed. 

“I  expect  Miss  Bosanquet’s  been  all  this  time 
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telling  you  how  miserable  she  is  at  losing  you, 
darling,”  she  began. 

“  Don’t  be  sentimental,  Mary.  You  know  I  hate 
being  called  darling.” 

Mary  was  used  to  being  snubbed,  but  she  was  not 
used  to  seeing  Evadne  out  of  temper. 

“  Do  tell  me  what  she  did  say,  then,”  she  went  on 
curiously,  turning  over  a  hot  pillow. 

Evadne  was  silent,  and  then  she  burst  out — 
“Every  one’s  against  me.  She  doesn’t  care  for  me 
one  bit.  She  wants  me  to  go  and  learn  to  be  quite 
different.  She  talked  about  art  and  literature,  as  if  I 
wanted  to  bother  about  them ;  and  she  even  talked  as 
if  the  French  were  as  good  as  the  English.  It  was 
simply  horrid.  I  thought  she  was  quite  different  and 
awfully  jolly,  and  now  she  is  siding  with  the  parents. 
She  said  father  told  her  he  didn’t  want  a  boy  in 
petticoats.” 

“  How  awful !  I  am  glad  I  haven’t  a  father  like 
yours.  Mine’s  a  dear,  and  he’s  promised  to  let  me 
stay  till  I’m  eighteen.  He  wants  me  to  play  cricket 
like  you  do.” 

But  not  even  the  glorious  recollection  of  Colonel 
Merridew  in  full  uniform  at  a  review,  contrasted  with 
stout  Mr.  Pargitter  ignominiously  bowled  by  Bertha 
Danvers,  could  cheer  her  now.  And  perhaps  the  very 
thought  of  the  medals  made  her  prospects  seem  more 
hopeless. 

Long  after  Mary  lay  snoring  upon  her  back, 
Evadne  was  wide  awake.  When  those  snores  had 
gone  on  for  a  long  while,  she  slipped  out  of  bed  and 
sat  by  the  open  window.  The  moon  still  shone 
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brightly  over  the  water,  but  her  beloved  sea  now 
only  looked  like  the  desolate  highway  to  France. 
She  thought  of  the  cricket  field,  burnt  brown  by  the 
summer  sun,  and  the  crowds  seated  under  the  shady 
awning.  How  the  school  had  clapped  its  Captain 
when  she  came  out  to  play,  and  all  the  rest  had 
clapped  when  her  innings  at  last  came  to  an  end. 
She  seemed  to  be  standing  there  again,  and  to  hear 
the  voices.  And  when  she  had  gone  in  to  tea,  Bertha, 
who  had  actually  been  putting  on  side  because  of 
tubby  Mr.  Pargitter,  with  his  magenta  blazer,  had 
rushed  to  the  piano  and  played  “  See,  the  conquering 
hero.”  How  funny  she  had  felt,  but  she  had  liked 
the  funny  feeling.  How  Mary  did  snore,  but  what 
a  good  sort  she  was.  How  she  had  shouted,  and  how 
red  and  hot  she  had  made  herself.  Perhaps  she  was 
a  bit  of  a  duffer,  like  her  father,  but  she  hadn’t  his 
awful  way  of  trying  to  make  silly  little  jokes.  She 
would  never  find  any  one  like  old  Mary  in  France, 
that  was  certain. 

It  was  quite  light  in  the  little  white  room.  She 
looked  round  it,  and  wished  and  wished  she  could  be 
twelve  again.  She  was  going  away  to  be  a  new  girl 
somewhere  else.  It  was  a  blank  prospect.  And 
Miss  Bosanquet  was  disappointed  with  her  after  she 
had  made  twenty-five  runs.  She  put  her  head  down 
on  the  low  window-sill  and  cried  as  she  had  never 
cried  since  she  buried  her  tiny  sword.  And  when, 
worn  out  at  last,  she  crept  into  bed,  she  dreamt  of 
something  she  could  not  remember  when  she  woke, 
though  she  knew  it  had  been  sad,  because  there  were 
tears  quite  wet  upon  her  cheeks. 
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Evadne  slept  late.  When  she  got  up  she  had  a  bad 
headache  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Until  then 
she  had  rather  wondered  why  people  fussed  over 
them.  She  dressed  in  a  hurry,  and  she  looked  untidy 
and  forlorn,  with  her  red  eyes,  several  buttons  off  her 
boots,  a  shabby  old  ribbon  in  her  hair,  and  a  large 
hole  in  her  right  glove.  She  felt  thoroughly  cross  and 
out  of  sorts,  and  was  almost  relieved  when  the  last  of 
the  chorus  of  good-byes  had  been  said  in  London,  and 
she  was  by  herself  in  a  stuffy  first-class  carriage, 
making  its  leisurely  way  to  Yarmouth.  She  had  been 
only  certain  of  one  thing.  She  wanted  to  be  alone. 
Yet,  now  that  she  was  alone,  she  wanted  the  girls 
back  to  make  her  forget  that  she  would  soon  have  to 
begin  that  hard  task  of  making  her  parents  under¬ 
stand  her  determination. 

She  had  put  on  a  frock  much  too  short  for  her,  to 
look  as  young  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  see  it 
would  be  cruel  to  send  her  so  far  alone,  and  it  only 
made  her  feel  tall.  To  make  things  worse,  she  knew 
that  she  had  grown  tremendously  this  term,  and  there 
was  certainly  a  good  deal  of  black  stocking  visible  as 
she  sat.  She  did  not  want  to  go  home  a  bit.  She 
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actually  wished  the  holidays  had  not  come.  How 
different  it  had  been  at  Easter,  when  Mary  had  gone 
down  with  her  to  Earlowe.  The  boys  had  not  been 
very  nice  to  Mary.  Brothers  were  sometimes  stupid, 
and  Clive  said  she  was  ugly — as  if  it  mattered.  Clive 
was  getting  hatefully  grown-up,  and  now  he  was  going 
in  for  Sandhurst  he  would  be  worse.  Perhaps  he 
wouldn’t  coach  her  any  more.  And  then  came  that 
awful  lump  in  her  throat,  and  a  little  inward  voice 
saying,  “  If  you  have  to  go,  cricket  will  be  no  more 
good.  You  won’t  be  able  to  use  your  new  bat.” 

It  was  hot  and  dusty,  and  a  very  subdued  Evadne 
got  out  at  Yarmouth  without  even  a  smile  for  Thomas, 
the  familiar  porter,  who  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  as  he 
took  her  things  to  the  waggonette.  The  old  coachman 
greeted  her  with  respectful  surprise. 

“  Well,  Miss,  you  look  but  poorly,  I  must  say.  Ah, 
it  don’t  do  for  young  ladies  to  be  kep*  so  close  to  their 
books.  Mr.  Archie’s  in  town,  Miss,  with  another  young 
gent  from  Wellington.  We’re  to  pick  them  up  at 
Bathurst’s.” 

But  only  Archie  ran  out  of  the  shop  where  he  had 
been  getting  his  racquet  strung.  He  was  a  strikingly 
good-looking  boy,  who  was  always  neat  without  taking 
the  least  trouble  over  it,  perhaps  because  his  clothes 
invariably  fitted.  He  could,  and  did,  engage  in  the 
dirtiest  amusements  and  emerge  clean  by  some  secret 
of  his  own. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  old  girl.  But,  my  word,  Evadne, 
what  a  sight  you  are !  I  say,  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  make  a  scarecrow  of  yourself.  It’s 
jolly  rough  on  me  to  have  to  show  such  a  sister  to 
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Worplesea.  Yes,  you  may  well  stare.  Worplesea’s 
come  for  a  month  to  play  in  some  matches  about  here, 
and  when  Clive  found  the  brass  to  ask  if  he'd  put  up 
at  Farlowe  and  let  us  drive  him  to  them,  he  was  jolly 
decent,  and  said  he  would.  No  side  about  him.  I’ve 
seen  his  sisters — twins.  Nailers,  as  pretty  as  they 
make  ’em.” 

“  But  didn’t  Cousin  Dick  tell  you  about  yesterday  ? 
Didn’t  he  tell  you  I  made  twenty-five  runs,  and  we 
knocked  the  Fathers  all  to  pieces  ?  ”  asked  Evadne 
wistfully,  yet  with  faith  in  her  ever-faithful  ally. 

“  Dick’s  in  London.  He  thinks  he’s  smelt  out 
a  war  somewhere  in  Rum-ti-Foo.  His  job’s  almost 
better  than  a  soldier’s,  because,  whoever  fights,  he  gets 
an  innings,  and  we  have  to  wait  till  England’s  put  a 
finger  in  the  pie.  He’s  a  perfect  chump  at  cricket, 
but  I  suppose  he’s  handy  with  his  pen  or  his  revolver 
or  something.  If  I  can’t  pass  my  exams.  I  shall  be  a 
war  correspondent  too.  ...  So  you  won.  You  girls  will 
think  too  much  of  yourselves  soon.  Wait  till  you  play 
us  properly  before  you  swagger.  Left-handed  cricket’s 
footle.  Fellows  do  it  for  larks  just  when  they’ve 
nothing  on.” 

Poor  Evadne  had  no  answer  ready.  She  could 
only  reflect  upon  the  imminence  of  her  introduction 
to  Worplesea,  the  captain  of  the  Wellington  eleven, 
and  she  would  have  been  much  less  nervous  at  the 
prospect  of  presentation  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Worplesea,  after  the  fashion  of  the  truly  great,  was 
affable  when  he  got  into  the  carriage.  But  he  was 
past  seventeen,  and  he  was  not  interested  just  then 
in  dusty,  untidy  little  girls.  He  had  expected  the 
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daughter  of  lovely  Mrs.  Merridew  to  be  very  different, 
and  had  gone  to  meet  her  with  alacrity.  One  evening 
with  Mrs.  Merridew  had,  indeed,  made  him  incon¬ 
solable  because  he  would  get  into  the  Army  too  late 
for  Colonel  Merridew  to  have  a  regiment  he  could 
join.  He  talked  cricket  to  Archie  with  perfect 
condescension,  and  Evadne  listened  with  the  pain  in 
her  head  getting  worse.  She  felt  thoroughly  out  of 
it,  and  neither  of  them  so  much  as  noticed  the  new 
bat.  She  gathered  there  was  to  be  a  match  at 
Farlowe  against  Stanton  Court,  and  that  Worplesea 
was  actually  deigning  to  captain  Clive’s  eleven.  Also 
that  they  were  in  difficulty  as  to  getting  it  together. 
At  least  she  would  see  him  play.  Why,  why  wasn’t 
she  a  boy  ?  Surely  she  played  as  well  as  Archie, 
who  only  grinned  when  candid  friends  insisted  he 
was  no  good  at  cricket.  Altogether,  her  world  was 
out  of  joint,  and  home  itself  seemed  nothing  after 
Mayfield.  Nobody  was  interested  in  what  she  did. 
She  never  remembered  to  have  noticed  it  before,  and 
the  discovery  hurt,  as  it  always  does.  She  didn’t  like 
Worplesea.  He  was  too  polite,  she  decided.  And  he 
really  was  ugly,  with  his  red  hair  and  freckles.  How 
would  the  boys  like  it  if  she  found  fault  with  him  as 
they  had  with  dear  old  Mary  ?  The  bitter  reflection 
followed  that  when  you  were  Worplesea  it  didn’t  matter 
how  you  looked. 

Bryant  and  May,  called  after  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  horses 
because  they  too  were  a  perfect  match,  went  along  the 
flat,  white  road  at  a  round  pace.  Then  they  quickened 
up  the  long  drive,  dark  with  evergreens. 

“  Tea  on  the  lawn.  I\ight-o  !  ”  said  Archie  to  the 
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welcoming  butler  waiting  at  the  door.  “  They  don’t 
hear  us.  Let’s  go  and  surprise  them.” 

Even  Evadne  could  not  help  noticing  how  lovely 
the  garden  was  with  masses  of  roses,  lilies,  and  del¬ 
phiniums,  which,  if  not  as  wonderful  as  they  are  now, 
were  at  least  as  blue  and  tall.  There  were  no  Eamblers 
and  no  giant  sweet-peas  then,  but  there  were  broad 
beds  of  mignonette  and  heliotrope,  and  there  were  the 
charming  standard  fuchsias  gardeners  despise  now, 
shaking  fairy  earrings  on  the  grass.  Under  one  of 
the  big  chestnuts  that  make  the  coolest  shade  there 
was  a  little  group  of  three,  and  a  cheerful  sound  of 
voices  and  laughter. 

“  Here’s  Evadne,”  shouted  Archie,  from  the  top  of 
a  long,  straight  walk  between  two  borders  blazing  with 
annuals,  where  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  strove 
for  mastery,  and  yellow  got  the  upper  hand. 

Mrs.  Merridew  put  down  the  teapot  and  ran  up 
the  path,  trailing  her  dainty  frills  of  pale  yellow 
cambric  on  the  soft  green  of  the  grass  walk.  People 
said  she  was  like  one  of  the  Du  Maurier  ladies  in 
Punch ,  though  Worplesea  had  already  decided  not 
one  of  them  could  hold  a  candle  to  her. 

“  My  dearest,  aren’t  you  well  ?  ”  she  began 
anxiously,  after  she  had  kissed  Evadne’s  hot  cheeks. 

But,  before  Evadne  could  answer,  another  lady 
came  up  and  kissed  her  too. 

“  And  this  is  your  dear  child.  How  glad  I  am  to 
see  her  at  last.” 

“  Ever  so  old,  but  beautiful,”  was  Evadne’s  quick 
thought. 

“  This  is  my  fairy  godmother  from  Paris,”  explained 
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Mrs.  Merridew,  trying  to  hide  her  natural  vexation  at 
seeing  her  only  daughter  at  such  a  hopeless  disad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Marquise  de  la  Barde  had  been  married  to  a 
great  French  gentleman  for  such  a  long  time,  she 
sometimes  almost  forgot  she  was  English.  She  had  a 
black  lace  mantilla  over  her  wonderfully  arranged 
white  hair;  her  dress  was  white  also,  with  knots  of 
black  velvet.  It  was  rippling  with  lace,  and  she  wore 
a  long  pearl  necklace,  quite  loose,  and  strange  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  only  used  to  pearl  dog-collars. 

Colonel  Merridew,  fair,  tall,  and  soldierly,  was 
close  behind  them,  but  Evadne  felt  somehow  he  was 
not  quite  as  glad  to  see  her  as  usual.  His  quick 
glance  from  his  wife  to  his  daughter  made  the  bright, 
dark  eyes  of  the  Marquise  dance  with  fun.  They 
certainly  offered  a  sharp  contrast.  Evadne  was 
awkward,  despite  her  good  figure.  Her  walk  was 
clumsy,  her  steps  too  long,  and  she  swung  her  arms. 
But  it  was  her  untidiness  which  chiefly  affected 
Colonel  Merridew,  immaculate  in  his  speckless  flannels, 
for  he  had  been  a  dragon  as  to  buttons  in  the  regiment. 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Godmamma,  and  help  your¬ 
selves,”  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  “  and  I  will  take  in  my 
warm  little  traveller,  and  make  her  comfortable.” 

“  Worplesea  and  I  thought  we’d  have  a  swim  in 
the  Broad  before  tea  if  you  don’t  mind,  Mater.  Clive’s 
there  now.” 

The  boys  vanished,  and  Mrs.  Merridew  trailed 
away  through  the  roses  with  her  arm  round  Evadne. 
Colonel  Merridew  looked  after  them  with  an  expression 
of  undisguised  annoyance.  The  Marquise  helped  her- 
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self  daintily  to  cream  with  a  small  hand  laden  with 
antique  rings,  and  glanced  at  him  rather  mischievously. 

“  Your  wife  is  prettier  than  ever,  Colonel.  But  if 
she  lost  her  looks,  her  grace  wrould  be  left.  I  make 
you  my  compliments  upon  her.  She  knows  how  to 
dress,  too.  That  gown  makes  me  feel  cool.  It  is  like 
a  lemon  when  you  are  thirsty.  I  am  proud  of  being 
her  godmother.” 

“  Very  good  of  you ;  but  I  was  thinking  about 
Evadne.  The  child’s  going  to  be  a  failure.  We  sent 
her  to  this  very  modern  school.  When  I  heard  of 
these  games  and  things,  I  thought  it  a  capital  notion. 
The  mistress  was  an  uncommonly  nice  woman,  too.  I 
never  bargained  for  her  coming  back,  forgetting  she  is 
a  girl,  and  remembering  precious  little  else.  Why,  I 
fell  in  love  with  her  mother: when  she  was  sixteen, 
and  Evadne’s  within  six  months  of  it,  and  she  looks 
like  a  leggy  colt  instead  of  a  young  lady.  You  know 
we’ve  decided  she  is  to  go  to  the  French  place  you 
recommended.  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  we’ve  left  it 
too  late.” 

The  Marquise  laughed  at  his  despairing  tone,  as  he 
went  on — 

“  I  didn’t  want  her  to  be  a  blue- stocking,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  And  there’s  no  danger.  We’ve 
had  her  report.  She  is  bottom  in  most  things.  ‘  Plenty 
of  ability,  but  not  interested  in  her  work.’  4  Brains, 
but  inclined  to  be  idle/  All  sorts  of  remarks  of  that 
sort.  When  she  went  to  Mayfield,  she  was  a  pretty 
quick  little  puss  enough,  and  her  mother  saw  to  the 
frocks.  Upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know  her  now,  she 
has  altered  to  such  a  degree.” 
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“  Give  her  a  little  time,  my  dear  Colonel.  Let 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  teach  her  the  metier  cle  femme 
—no  one  knows  it  better — and  then  judge.  Athletics 
are  coming  into  fashion  more  and  more.  If  she  plays 
these  games  well,  it  may  be  thought  quite  chic  by-and- 
by.” 

“  I’m  a  bad  French  scholar.  I  don’t  know  alto¬ 
gether  how  to  translate  metier  cle  femme.  I  had  a  job 
to  get  through  my  own  exams.,  you  know.”  Colonel 
Merridew  never  failed  to  seize  a  chance  of  alluding  to 
the  unpromising  beginning  of  a  fine  career.  His  few 
failures  were  the  sole  subjects  upon  which  he  was 
ever  talkative. 

“  There  you  ask  me  too  much,  my  friend.  There 
is  no  English  for  metier  de  femme.  It  is  imported 
everywhere,  but  it  is  at  home  in  France.  It  seems  to 
be  in  the  air  there.  It  makes  the  women  cook  better, 
and  keep  house  better,  and  dress  better.  It  makes 
them  powers  in  the  land.  They  act  better ;  they  write 
letters  better.  Find  me  an  English  Sevigne  if  you 
can.  They  paint  better,  just  as  they  keep  shop  better. 
Find  me  an  English  Rosa  Bonheur,  an  English 
Vigee  Lebrun — —  ” 

Colonel  Merridew  smiled.  “I  might  believe  all 
you  say,  but,  you  see,  you  and  my  wife  are  English¬ 
women,  and  you  contradict  everything.” 

The  old  lady  smiled  back.  “  That’s  very  pretty, 
but  at  bottom  I’m  as  English  as  you,  only  I  love 
my  adopted  country.  I  don’t  stay  there  only  because 
poor  Adrien’s  grave’s  been  there  twenty  years. 
France  will  have  her  effect  on  your  Evadne ;  she  is 
the  real  fairy  godmother  for  British  Cinderellas, 
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Eighteen  months,  and  who  knows?  Your  hoyden 
may  come  back  a  princess  ready  for  her  prince.  She 
has  fine  eyes,  and  she  has  plenty  of  hair.  .  .  .  But 
here  she  comes.  Take  my  advice — don’t  talk  about 
her  when  she  is  present.  You  won’t  make  her 
graceful  in  Society  by  making  her  self-conscious  at 
home.” 

Mrs.  Merridew  and  the  maid  had  done  their  best 
for  Evadne,  but  her  pale  blue  muslin  was  outgrown, 
her  face  pale,  and  her  eyes  still  red  and  heavy.  Her 
silence,  too,  was  new  and  oppressive.  Already  she 
had  been  through  a  scene  most  disconcerting  to  her 
mother,  clinging  to  her,  and  beseeching  her  to  let  her 
go  back  to  Mayfield.  Poor  Mrs.  Merridew  could  not 
bear  to  think  she  would  be  unhappy  whilst  they  were 
in  India.  It  was  hard  enough  for  her  to  leave  her 
children  and  the  charming  place  she  had  so  lately  and 
unexpectedly  inherited,  without  this  added  trouble. 
Evadne  would  worry  herself  ill,  she  was  certain.  But 
a  glance  at  her  husband  made  her  sure  he  would  not 
yield.  She  knew  his  expressions  by  heart,  and  she 
saw  he  was  disappointed  and  determined. 

She  did  her  best  to  make  things  pleasant  without 
her  usual  success,  and  until  the  three  boys  reappeared, 
fresh,  fit,  and  neat,  it  was  not  a  cheerful  homecoming. 
They  woke  up  the  party  effectually.  Madame  la 
Marquise  joked  and  chatted  with  Archie  as  if  he  had 
been  an  attache  at  the  embassy  where  she  had  shone 
once  upon  a  time.  Mrs.  Merridew  set  the  adoring 
Worplesea  completely  at  his  ease.  They  both  took 
exactly  the  trouble  they  would  have  taken  with  any 
other  guests.  To  make  those  about  them  want  to  stay 
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with  them  was  natural  to  them,  and  they  perfectly 
understood  how  to  do  it.  “  The  Mater,  if  a  chap 
comes  at  Christmas,  remembers  his  favourite  jam  if  he 
turns  up  at  Midsummer,”  Clive  had  said  long  ago. 
He  w7as  very  like  Archie,  but  much  quieter,  though 
he  had  a  knack  of  saying  things  that  were 
remembered. 

But  Evadne  responded  so  ungraciously  to  the 
civilities  of  their  eminent  visitor,  both  her  brothers 
were  ashamed  of  her.  Archie  recalled  the  sprightly 
twins  with  decided  regret,  and  admiringly  remembered 
how,  by  briskly  changing  places,  they  had  made  his 
short-sighted  tutor,  usually  known  as  “  Waxy  Bill,” 
shake  hands  with  the  same  one  twice  over,  while  the 
whole  house  sniggered.  The  truth  was,  Evadne,  much 
dispirited  by  her  first  failure,  was  nerving  herself  for 
her  second  attack.  She  had  not  long  to  wait. 

“I  want  you  to  come  for  a  stroll,  my  girl,”  said 
her  father,  lighting  a  cigarette,  and  wearing  a  look 
with  which  his  subalterns  were  probably  more  familiar 
than  she  was. 

Once  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  flowers 
edged  all  the  walks  within  wavy  lines,  and  the  bees 
made  a  loud,  hot  noise,  he  began — 

“  Anything  wrong,  Evadne  ?  You  are  not  your¬ 
self.” 

Evadne,  for  once,  felt  a  little  afraid  of  him,  and  she 
hesitated. 

“  It’s — it’s  because  I  am  so  unhappy  about  leaving 
Mayfield.” 

“  Well,  that  need  not  make  you  sulky.  You  know 
how  unhappy  you  were  when  you  had  to  go  there.  X 
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dare  say  it  is  natural,  though.  Judging  from  your 
report,  you  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  play.  Now,  I 
don’t  want  a  bookworm,  but  I  don’t  want  an  ignorant 
daughter  with  no  ideas  in  her  head.  I  wish  to  be 
proud  of  you.  I  don’t  feel  proud  of  you  now.  I  wish 
to  see  you  like  your  mother.” 

Evadne  looked  him  frankly  in  the  face.  “  It’s  no 
good  your  wanting  that,  Dad.  Nobody  ever  could  be 
like  her,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  When  she  came 
to  Mayfield  all  the  other  mothers  looked  just  nothing. 
And  Clive  said  when  the  Prince  came  to  Wellington 
she  looked  like  the  Princess,  and  nobody  else  did. 
They  even  cheered  her  by  mistake,  and  pretended  it 
was  the  dresses  that  were  alike.” 

There  was  the  shadow  of  a  smile  behind  the 
Colonel’s  big  moustache — that  triumph  had  been 
sweet  to  him — but  Evadne  was  too  much  in  earnest  to 
notice  it. 

“  I  couldn’t  ever  be  like  her,  lovely  and  sweet  to 
everybody,  and  always  doing  things  for  everybody  else. 
Foreigners  can’t  make  me  like  her.  I  shall  be  just 
what  I  am  over  there,  only  miserable.” 

Her  voice  faltered,  but  she  did  not  cry,  and  her 
listener  was  pleased.  He  disliked  scenes,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  tears. 

“  Do,  do  let  me  stay  at  Mayfield  till  you  come 
home.  I  will  work,  I  will  do  anything,  if  you  will 
only  let  me  stay,”  she  pleaded. 

‘‘What  makes  you  wish  it  in  this  desperate  sort  of 
way  ?  I  don’t  understand  girls  like  you,  Evadne.” 

“  It’s  the  games,  and  being  captain  of  the  cricket 
team,  and  all  that,  and  my  friends.”  Evadne  did  not 
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notice  the  friends  came  last,  and  Colonel  Merridew 
was  too  kind  to  show  how  amused  he  was. 

“  My  dear  child,  you  are  nearly  grown  up.  Games 
are  capital  things,  but  they  are  not  enough.  Your 
mother  was  married  at  seventeen,  and  it  seems  to  me 
she  knew  a  good  deal  by  that  time.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  grown  up  for  years  and  years. 
They  were  in  such  an  awful  hurry  then.  Mummie’s 
different  to  everybody  else.  I  should  hate  to  be  a  silly 
young  lady,  only  bothering  about  balls  and  clothes. 
I  can’t  bear  clothes  ;  they  are  nothing  but  a  bother. 
But  I  will  try  to  be  tidy  and — and — everything  if  I 
may  only  go  back.” 

Colonel  Merridew  was  six  feet  two,  and  he  looked 
down  some  distance  to  the  eager  upturned  face.  But 
he  could  not  forget  her  dishevelled  apparition  on  the 
lawn,  and  he  could  not  forget  another  girl  of  her  age 
playing  croquet  in  a  lilac  muslin,  puffed  out  like  one  of 
the  big  Canterbury  bells  in  the  long  border,  which 
somehow  recalled  it.  Evadne  looked  a  raw  child  at  an 
age  when  her  mother  had  looked  like  a  young  queen. 
His  retrospect  settled  the  matter. 

“  Now,  Evadne,  understand  there  is  to  be  no  more 
of  this  nonsense.  You  will  go  to  Fontainebleau  in 
September,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  As  I  told  Miss 
Bosanquet,  who  had  the  sense  to  agree  with  me,  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  boy  in  petticoats  for  my  only 
daughter.  If  you  give  any  trouble  I  shall  forbid  you 
to  play  tennis  and  cricket  at  all.  I  wish  you  to  be 
happy,  of  course,  but  at  least  I  insist  upon  your  being 
reasonable.  There,  there,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this 
tiresome  fancy,  and  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  whilst  we’ve 
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got  our  holidays.  Perhaps  I  don’t  wish  to  go  to 
India  and  work  hard  any  more  than  you  wish  to  go  to 
France.  Your  mother  hates  leaving  Farlowe,  but  you 
don’t  hear  her  talk  about  it.  We  can’t  help  ourselves, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  make  the  best  of  things.” 

Poor  Evadne  was  tired  of  hearing  this  advice,  and 
thoroughly  disinclined  to  take  it.  She  refused  even  to 
play  billiards  after  dinner,  and  sat  dismally  watching 
her  mother  making  brilliant  strokes,  with  her  white 
arms  bare,  and  a  pink  dress  making  her  think  of  pink 
roses.  The  Marquise,  also  an  onlooker,  tried  to  rouse 
and  cheer  her,  but  in  vain.  “  A  disagreeable  girl,” 
was  her  private  and  unjust  decision ;  for  she,  who 
could  charm  every  one,  quite  resented  this  unimportant 
failure.  Clive,  who  began  to  believe  Evadne  was  ill, 
was  unusually  kind  to  her,  with  an  air  of  aggrievement 
that  she  had  chosen  such  a  time  for  it.  But  Archie 
was  thoroughly  cross,  and  showed  it.  The  Worplesea 
twins  would  not  have  sat  there  looking  frumps.  Why 
did  other  chaps  have  such  much  jollier  sisters  ? 
He’d  try  and  get  his  mother  to  ask  them  to  Farlowe. 

Mrs.  Merridew  was  very  sad,  despite  her  bright 
talk  and  laughter.  She  had  heard  that  the  Colonel’s 
mind  was  made  up  as  to  Evadne’ s  leaving  Mayfield. 
Not  for  an  instant  did  she  contemplate  trying  to 
change  it.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  they  loved  each 
other  as  they  did  was  because  she  never  found  much 
difficulty  in  believing  he  was  right.  But  she  saw 
how  Evadne  had  suffered,  and  she  understood. 
Mothers  of  the  best  sort  always  do.  It  was  faithful 
of  Evadne  to  mind  leaving  her  friends ;  but,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  she  had  found  Mary 
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Pargitter  heavy  in  hand,  and  she  hoped  Evadne’s 
next  selection  would  not  be  of  the  same  pattern. 
She  did  not  feel  disposed  to  suggest  a  long  visit 
from  Mary  as  a  remedy  for  these  sorrows.  What 
could  she  promise  or  devise  to  comfort  her?  She 
must  make  these  last  holidays  together  as  perfect  as 
possible  before  the  dreadful  parting.  What  treat 
would  appeal  to  this  funny  child,  with  these  un¬ 
comfortable  new  notions  ?  If  it  had  been  winter 
she  might  have  let  her  go  out  hunting  with  her 
father.  Boating  was  no  novelty,  or  tennis  either. 
To  new  frocks  and  pretty  things  she  was  indifferent. 
Another  puppy  was  out  of  the  question ;  there  were 
three  Aberdeens  and  two  fox  terriers  in  the  house 
now.  Her  thoughts  wandered  persistently- in  this 
direction,  but  her  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  seemed 
vain.  Yet  she  could  not  see  her  one  daughter  un- 
happy  just  when  she  was  going  to  leave  her  again. 

But  at  the  same  time  she  was  attending  to  her 
game  and  to  Jack  Worplesea,  who  had  never  been 
half  so  well  entertained  in  his  life.  Perhaps  that 
mysterious  metier  teaches  how  to  do  two  things  at 
once.  If  only  they  were  not  in  such  a  mess  about 
getting  the  eleven  together,  he  reflected.  Why  had 
that  ass  Bevan  gone  and  caught  the  mumps  ?  Of 
course,  he  himself  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  match 
safe  against  a  scratch  lot  like  Stanton  Court,  but  it 
was  a  nuisance.  Young  Merridew  was  a  crock  as  it 
was,  only  he  couldn’t  say  so. 

He  was  finally  beaten  hollow,  and  Mrs.  Merridew 
took  him  out  to  the  verandah  to  make  her  a  lemon 
squash,  listening  sweetly  to  all  his  difficulties.  People 
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who  are  kind  don’t  do  it  for  rewards,  but  they  often 
get  them.  Mrs.  Merridew’s  was  a  magnificent  idea. 
She  declined  to  join  in  the  game  of  pool  now  pro¬ 
posed,  and  asked  her  delighted  escort  if  he  would 
come  into  the  garden. 

“  Mr.  Worplesea,”  she  began,  “  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  help  me,  for  no  one  else  can.” 

“  I — I — wish  you’d  call  me  Jack,  like  my  own 
people  do,  Mrs.  Merridew.” 

“Well,  Jack,  then,  with  pleasure,”  said  Mrs. 
Merridew,  picking  up  the  pink  train  delicately,  and 
showing  a  petticoat  all  lace  beneath  it. 

“Of  course  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me,”  he 
went  on,  unsuspectingly. 

“  You  see,”  continued  Mrs.  Merridew,  smiling, 
“  I  am  not  sure  about  cricket  etiquette.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  find  out  if  my  Evadne  has  really 
got  any  notion  of  playing  ?  Archie  has  often  said 
she  is  much  better  than  he  is,  but  even  I  know  he  is 
not  saying  much.” 

Worplesea  had  good,  old-fashioned  views  concern¬ 
ing  girls.  Not  for  the  universe  would  he  have  let  the 
twins  hear  him  answer  as  he  did.  They  were  far  too 
sharp  as  it  was. 

“  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted.” 

“  I  have  a  reason  for  not  letting  the  boys  know. 
I’ll  get  them  out  of  the  way  to-morrow.  Send  them 
over  to  Potter  Heigham  to  see  if  the  Vicar  has  a  son, 
or  a  pupil,  or  anything  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  team. 
It  shall  be  our  secret.  It  is  very,  very  good  of  you, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  all  my  reasons,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Merridew,  softly.  “  Ask  her  yourself, 
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please,  to  make  it  seem  natural,  and  promise  me 
never  to  spoil  it  by  telling  her  that  I  put  it  into  your 
head.” 

Worplesea  promised  fervently,  with  a  feeling  that 
he  wished  a  burglar  or  something  would  come,  to  let 
him  show  Mrs.  Merridew  what  he  was  really  capable 
of  doing  for  her  sake.  Nothing  happening,  they  went 
indoors,  and  he  resolved  that  the  twins  should  never 
find  this  secret  out. 

Evadne  had  intended  to  write  to  Mary  and  tell 
her  it  was  all  over,  but  she  was  positively  too  sleepy, 
though  of  course  her  heart  was  broken  and  she  could 
never  be  happy  again.  Yet,  somehow,  when  the 
morning  sun  came  in  and  woke  her,  and  all  the  scents 
in  the  garden  came  in  too,  she  did  not  feel  so  miser¬ 
able  as  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  feel.  In  the  new  blue 
gingham  and  new  shoes  she  found  ready  for  her  to 
put  on,  she  looked  very  different  at  breakfast- time, 
and  she  was  too  hungry  to  pretend  she  was  not. 

Mrs.  Merridew  hurried  Clive  and  Archie  to  Potter 
Ileigham  with  possibly  apocryphal  tales  of  rumoured 
cricket  experts  in  that  remote  vicarage.  They  drove 
off  in  the  dog-cart,  Archie  with  a  sense  of  genuine 
irritation. 

“  Fancy  Worplesea  not  coming,  when  he  knows 
it  would  make  the  whole  difference.  If  we  say  the 
Wellington  captain’s  going  to  play  for  us,  ten  to 
one  they’ll  think  us  liars,”  he  grumbled.  What, 
indeed,  was  the  use  of  having  a  hero  on  the  premises 
if  he  refused  to  be  exhibited  ? 

“All  you  think  of  ’s  showing  off,”  said  Clive. 
“  Would  any  chap  worth  a  rap  be  likely  to  refuse  to 
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play  on  our  side?  Not  they.  Glad  enough  to  get 
something  to  brag  about.” 

With  Colonel  Merridew  in  his  study  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  Mrs.  Merridew  felt  safe,  for  the  Marquise 
never  came  down  till  lunch- time,  Farlowe  being  one 
of  the  delicious  houses  where  visitors  were  allowed  to 
do  what  they  liked  themselves,  instead  of  what  their 
hostess  thought  best  for  them. 

“  Now’s  the  time,  Jack,”  whispered  the  conspirator 
to  her  accomplice,  as  Evadne  stood  upon  the  lawn 
playing  with  the  dogs,  whose  good  spirits  were  in¬ 
fectious.  It  is  possible  Jack  Worplesea  had  never  felt 
so  bashful  in  his  life.  It  was  such  a  queer  thing  to 
do,  any  way ;  but  he  had  promised,  and  lie  did  it 
manfully. 

“  I  hear  you  are  captain  of  your  school  too,  Miss 
Evadne.”  Worplesea  had  a  pleasant  smile,  though 
he  was  certainly  plain.  “  And,  I  say,  would  you 
like  me  just  to  coach  you  a  bit  down  at  the  pad- 
dock  ?  ” 

Evadne  actually  dropped  the  middle-aged  Aberdeen 
in  her  arms  in  her  joy  and  pride.  She  turned  pink, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  As  if  being  a  captain  at 
Mayfield  was  like  Wellington  itself !  Here  would  be 
something  for  Mary  to  teh  that  horrid  Alice  Findlater 
next  term.  But  she  was  almost  too  shy  to  answer, 
and  there  was  a  dead  silence  which  seemed  long  to 
them  both. 

Then  she  replied,  breathless  with  grateful  excite¬ 
ment — 

“Oh,  you  are  kind.  I’ve  got  a  splendid  new  bat 
my  own  eleven  gave  me,  and  now  I’ve  got  to  leave 
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Mayfield  and  go  to  France,  I  thought  it  would  be 
no  more  use.” 

“What  rough  luck!”  said  Worplesea,  sympa¬ 
thetically.  After  all,  she  was  not  such  a  bad  sort  of 
girl — or  bad-looking. 

They  walked  away,  and  spent  an  hour  which  for 
Evadne  was  an  hour  in  Paradise.  Mrs.  Merridew, 
busy  among  the  bees  and  flowers,  only  went  towards 
the  paddock  when  she  really  wanted  some  wild 
traveller’s  joy  from  the  hedge  there  to  mix  with  her 
salmon-pink  clarkias  for  the  table.  It  was  her  latest 
triumph  in  decorations,  and  she  was  anxious  to 
repeat  it.  There  she  found  a  transfigured  Evadne 
and  a  pair  of  intimate  friends,  and  Worplesea  hurried 
towards  her  and  spoke  with  conviction. 

“  She’s  jolly  good,  Mrs.  Merridew — very  different 
to  my  little  duffers  of  sisters.  Those  twins  take  hold 
of  a  bat  as  if  it  were  a  teaspoon.  If  we’d  as  good  a 
man  for  to-morrow  I  should  return  thanks  for  young 
Bevan’s  mumps.” 

“  Bravo,  Evadne.  But  run  in  now,  there’s  a 
darling,  and  brush  up.  The  boys  are  back,  and  I’m 
afraid  they  can’t  get  any  one.”  Evadne  obeyed 
quickly.  It  was  one  of  Mayfield’s  best  lessons,  and 
she  had  learnt  it. 

“  Will  you  pull  me  down  some  trails  of  traveller’s 
joy,  Jack?”  said  the  artful  lady,  who  was  much  taller 
than  he  was,  but  who  always  got  what  she  wanted  in 
her  own  way.  It  was  1880,  not  1914,  so  that  her 
next  speech  sounded  absolutely  revolutionary,  although 
she  spoke  so  softly.  “If  she  can  really  play,  why 
not  put  her  in  to-morrow  ?  Why  should  her  being 
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a  girl  matter  ?  You  can  do  what  you  like.  It  might 
balance  your  being  so  much  the  best,  you  know. 
Yrou  can  say  you’ve  found  some  one  who  will  do,  and 
if  you  say  it  the  others  can’t  object.” 

“But  it  would  be  all  over  the  county,  Mrs. 
Merridew,  and  everybody  would  be  staring  at  her  and 
talking  about  her.  It — it  might  get  into  Truth  or 
something.” 

Mrs.  Merridew  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
looked  up  entreatingly. 

“We  are  going  away  for  eighteen  months.  I 
want  to  give  my  poor  dear  darling  a  real  treat  to 
comfort  her.  If  they  do  talk,  it  won’t  matter  to  us 
in  India,  or  to  her  in  France.  We  shan’t  hear,  and 
they  will  have  forgotten  when  she  comes  out.  Our 
little  game,  just  on  our  own  pitch,  isn’t  like  Lord’s, 
and  it  would  be  such  fun.  Such  a  surprise,  and 
such  a  joke.  We  know  you  are  only  playing  just 
out  of  good  nature.  It  isn’t  as  if  it  was  a  real 
match,  and  could  affect  your  reputation.  We  can 
call  her  Mr.  Nemo  or  something  till  to-morrow.” 

Worplesea  yielded  as  others  had  yielded  to  Mrs. 
Merridew  before  him.  The  stingiest  old  ladies  at 
bazaars  used  to  forget  to  be  stingy  when  she  was 
selling,  and  no  hearts  are  as  hard  as  theirs. 

“  Of  course,  you’ll  square  the  Colonel,”  he  began. 
“And,  I  say,”  he  added  with  a  giggle,  “I’ll  call  her 
Mr.  A.  G.  Earle,  and  see  if  they  find  out  what  it 
means.” 

It  was  Evadne,  however,  who  had  to  deal  with 
the  Colonel  after  she  had  heard  the  glorious,  impos¬ 
sible  news. 
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“  If  you  tell  him  prettily  you  will  try  to  be  happy 
at  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre’s  and  make  no  more  fuss, 
I  don’t  believe  he  will  refuse,”  said  her  mother,  with 
one  of  the  only  kisses  Evadne  liked. 

And  he  did  not,  for  the  rosy,  eager  girl  who  flung 
her  arms  about  him1  reminded  him  of  some  one  else, 
after  all.  And  Evadne  put  him  back  on  his  pedestal 
as  the  most  perfect  of  fathers. 

Cousin  Dick  came  back  that  evening.  He  walked 
in  quietly,  as  he  always  did.  “  Smart  chap,  though 
he  does  wear  a  beard  like  a  painter,”  decided 
Worplesea,  whose  acquaintance  he  expressed  himself 
honoured  to  make.  His  war  was  not  coming  off, 
after  all.  But  he  was  not  depressed.  He  looked 
as  perfectly  pleased  to  be  lazy  in  a  big  basket-chair 
as  if  he  had  no  other  wish,  and  he  gave  an  account 
of  Mayfield  for  which  Evadne  was  intensely  grateful. 
He  was  not  going  to  desert  his  pal  in  public  if  he 
agreed  with  the  Colonel  in  private.  Archie  had 
feared  Worplesea  would  disapprove  wholly  of  Cousin 
Dick  after  seeing  him  kiss  the  small  hand  of  the 
Marquise  instead  of  shaking  it.  What  would  his 
feelings  have  been  had  he  known  that  Worplesea 
was  reflecting  that  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  to  do  those 
sort  of  monkey  tricks  if  all  ladies  were  like  Mrs. 
Merridew  ? 

Evadne  got  leave  to  confide  in  Cousin  Dick,  and 
as  he  was  always  inclined  to  fight  on  the  weak  side, 
he  took  her  part  cordially,  and  was  an  invaluable 
ally  with  Worplesea. 

“  Stick  to  it,  old  girl,  and  don’t  be  nervous  because 
you  are  one.” 
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But  it  took  all  the  Worplesea  prestige  to  carry  off 
the  daring,  desperate  innovation,  and  his  popularity 
trembled  in  the  balance.  Archie  avowed  it  made 
him  sick  to  have  been  such  a  fool  as  not  to  spot 
the  name,  which  was  possibly  why  he  was  bowled 
first  ball.  Hot  as  it  was,  Evadne  wore  the  May- 
field  uniform,  and  made  three  runs  amid  the  wild 
cheers  of  the  few  and  the  shocked  criticism  of  the 
many. 

Singularly  enough,  the  Marquise,  in  her  filmy 
black,  was  one  of  her  champions,  and  comforted  the 
Colonel  for  his  weakness  in  consenting. 

“  Much  better  to  give  her  the  bit  of  fun  she 
fancied  than  to  spoil  her  temper  and  make  her  look 
upon  you  as  a  bear.  If  she  had  been  introduced, 
never;  but  as  she  is  a  child,  what  can  it  matter? 
You  have  got  your  way  in  the  big  thing.  This  trifle 
is  nothing.  She  is  too  much  like  you  not  to  keep 
her  word  and  go  to  school  without  a  fuss.  She 
looks  positively  graceful  and  pretty  to-day.  I  suppose 
we  women  all  look  our  best  when  we’ve  got  our  way 
and  are  doing  something  daring.” 

That  night  Evadne  wrote  her  letter  to  Mary, 
feeling  as  if  she  would  never  be  sleepy  again.  But 
she  did  not  guess  that  something  of  disloyalty  to 
Mayfield  crept  into  it.  “  You  can’t  think  how  awfully 
jolly  a  real  match  is,  and  to  be  the  only  girl  in  it. 
No  left  hands,  but  just  the  real  thing,  and  a  real 
captain.  We  won,  of  course,  with  Mr.  Worplesea  on 
our  side.  You  must  have  read  about  him  in  the 
papers  lots  of  times.  And  Cousin  Dick  made  a  speech 
at  supper,  and  said  they  were  all  to  drink  Mr.  A.  G. 
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Earle’s  health.  I  hope  yon  see  what  that  means.” 
But  Mary  was  only  greatly  puzzled  at  first,  though 
she  had  her  redoubtable  father  to  help  her,  and  he 
repeated  that  story  like  an  air  with  variations  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  NEW  GIRL 

Evadne  loyally  kept  her  promise  to  her  father,  but 
she  broke  one  made  to  Mary  Pargitter.  Instead  of 
writing  “  fat  letters  very  often,1’  she  scarcely  wrote  at 
all.  There  was  such  a  lot  going  on  these  holidays) 
and  never  any  time  to  tell  about  it.  To  begin  with, 
Jack  Worplesea  stayed  a  month,  and  before  he  left  he, 
too,  made  a  most  consolatory  promise :  “  When  you 
come  back,  you  get  up  a  girls’  eleven  here,  and  I’ll 
bring  one  against  it  from  Oxford.  Don’t  be  afraid. 
You  know  too  much  to  forget  it  all.” 

He  persisted  in  coaching  her  nearly  every  day,  till 
Archie  quite  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  his  hero. 

“  He  jolly  well  deserves  I  should  let  on  at  Wellington 
about  the  match  here,  and  how  he  got  talked  round 
by  the  Mater  into  letting  a  girl  in,”  he  grumbled  to 
Clive,  whose  own  allegiance  was  wavering. 

“  The  Mater  gets  round  every  one,”  was  Clive’s 
gloomy  answer.  “  It’s  a  precious  good  thing  Evadne’s 
not  like  her.  If  she  was,  my  dear  chap,  they’d  walk 
over  us  and  make  us  pretend  we  liked  it.” 

“  Let  her  do  what  she  wishes,”  Mrs.  Merridew  had 
petitioned  her  husband.  “  If — if  anything  happened 
to  us  in  India,  I  shouldn’t  want  her  to  remember  and 
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not  really  love  us.  It’s  the  little,  tiny  things  one 
remembers  afterwards — the  pinpricks.  And  I  vrant 
her  to  think  of  home  as — as  it  is.  It’s  such  a  short 
time  before  we  shall  have  to  leave  it  all,  that  I  can’t 
bear  to  punish  even  one  of  the  pups,  though  the 
Bokins  has  just  devoured  the  toes  of  my  new  pink 
satin  slippers,  and  only  left  the  bill  in  the  box 
undamaged.” 

The  Marquise  always  brought  down  a  packet  of 
delicately  scented  letters  ready  for  post  when  she 
came  to  lunch.  No  one  noticed  that  several  were 
addressed  to  “  Mile.  Celeste  Sylvestre,  Les  Mar- 
ronniers,  Fontainebleau.”  Friends  for  years,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  school  was  owed  to  this  friendship. 
Madame  de  la  Barde  knew  diplomacy  to  be  perhaps 
more  useful  outside  politics  than  in  them.  All  sorts 
of  delicate  devices  for  helping  people  were  woven  into 
a  life  which  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  luxurious 
idleness.  For  those  who  look  idle  and  are  not,  are 
apt  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  whilst  fussers  are  only 
fussing. 

“You  naturally  want  to  know  something  of  the 
new  pupil.  An  opportunity  indeed  for  your  magic, 
ma  tres  cliere!  ”  she  wrote  in  her  perfect  French. 
“  Well,  Evadne  is  a  complete  young  Briton  with  a 
wonderful  amount  of  prejudice  against  every  one  who 
is  not  of  her  own  incomparable  race.  She  is  a  mass 
of  contradictions.  When  she  is  doing  anything 
masculine,  she  is  almost  graceful.  When  she  is  doing 
anything  feminine,  she  is  clumsy  and  maladroit.  She 
might  be  good-looking  if  only  she  could  be  got  to  care 
how  she  puts  on  her  clothes,  and  knew  how  to  carry 
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them,  and  might  then  look  like  the  daughter  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  charming  woman  in  England,  my 
dear  godchild.  As  for  her  brains,  they  are  good.  As 
for  her  knowledge,  she  has  been  at  school  three  years, 
and  she  has  learnt — to  play  cricket,  which,  however, 
it  appears,  she  does  superbly.  Remembering  your 
fatigue  at  Lord’s,  I  will  not  say  more  on  this  head.  I 
do  not  altogether  blame  her  teachers,  for  her  will  is 
strong.  She  knows  nothing  of  Art  with  a  capital,  but 
she  draws  extremely  well.  She  can  catch  a  likeness 
in  a  very  striking  manner.  She  would  like  literature, 
if  any  one  could  make  her  understand  how  to  enjoy  it, 
instead  of  alarming  her  with  the  fearful  idea  of  being 
instructed  by  it.  Her  German  she  has  not  quite 
forgotten,  thanks  to  the  conscientious  Fraulein  who 
preceded  the  school.  Of  her  French  nurse,  little  trace 
remains  but  the  accent,  which  is,  providentially,  pure. 
She  has  much  to  learn,  but  at  least  nothing  to  unlearn 
there.  Fifteen  and  a  half — a  child,  Celeste — perfectly 
innocent  and  good,  like  the  English  boys  you  always 
say  you  love.  Nothing  mean  or  crooked.  Only  teach 
her  the  metier  de  femme ,  and  you  will  have  another 
success  of  the  first  quality  to  add  to  a  long  list.  How 
to  begin  ?  Keep  her  as  apart  from  her  compatriots  as 
you  can.  Put  her  in  the  room  of  that  little  saint, 
Yvonne  Picardin.  She  has  all  the  pity  of  a  fine  nature 
for  suffering.  An  intimacy  between  the  two  would  be 
the  making  of  both ;  for,  if  Evadne  has  the  defects  of 
her  qualities,  the  qualities  are  there,  genuine  and  sweet. 
Yonette  will  be  your  best  aide-de-camp.  I  know  of 
what  I  speak.  Heaven  be  thanked  the  doctors  have 
not  killed  her  yet.  I  shall  be  in  Paris  in  October, 
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and  then  we  shall  talk  further.  Do  not  imagine,  my 
friend,  I  have  a  bad  opinion  of  English  education.  It 
can  be  sound  enough,  but  it  is  incomplete  as  yet,  and 
all  this  new  development  of  games  has  its  dangers, 
with  its  advantages.  It  makes  strong,  beautiful  bodies, 
which  is  much.  My  own  ideal  for  the  girl  of  the 
future  is  to  let  France  and  England  do  their  best  for 
her  hand  in  hand.  Her  return  will  be  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  bond  between  two  nations  w7ho  have  need  of 
one  another.  But  no  more.  I  grow  prosy  if  I  start 
on  my  poor  Adrien’s  dream  of  an  entente  cor  diale  which 
should  be  real.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  mounts 
our  throne,  then  the  world  will  see  how  right  he  was.” 

The  Marquise  left  soon  after  Jack  Worplesea, 
having  as  usual  won  all  hearts,  from  that  of  Evadne 
to  the  Aberdeens,  who  were  not  given  to  showering 
their  favours  upon  visitors  after  the  demonstrative 
fashion  of  their  fox-terrier  comrades.  “  If  I  could  but 
be  as  wise  as  those  little  beasts  look !  ”  had  been  her 
penetrating  remark ;  and  perhaps  the  three  dour  small 
creatures  overheard  it. 

The  next  big  event  was  a  telegram  announcing 
Clive  had  passed  into  Sandhurst,  rather  low  in  the 
list.  Archie  had  thought  it  necessary  to  remind  him 
of  the  fact,  lest  his  elation  should  have  the  dread 
consequence  of  causing  him  “  to  put  on  side.” 

Colonel  Merridew’s  tactics  were  otherwise.  “  I  was 
two  places  further  down,  my  boy,”  he  had  said,  with  a 
warm  handshake.  “  I  shall  go  to  India  without  any 
doubt  you  will  come  out  as  you  go  in,  and  make  a  good 
soldier.” 

As  to  Evadne,  she  was  wildly  proud  of  him  after 
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her  admission  to  a  private  view  of  the  new  cadet  in 
all  his  glory.  She  felt  that  the  photograph  he  gave 
her  as  a  parting  present  would  indeed  challenge  those 
of  the  French  brothers  victoriously.  With  her  mother 
full-length  in  Court  dress,  and  her  father  in  full 
uniform,  cabinet  size,  in  silver  frames,  she  was  almost 
sorry  for  the  feelings  of  the  French  girls,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  would,  of  course,  be  hopelessly  inferior. 

She  did  not,  in  the  end,  go  to  Fontainebleau  until 
one  day  later  than  the  other  English  girls.  Cousin 
Dick  had  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  down  to 
Tilbury  to  watch  the  departure  of  the  Delhi , 
promising  to  see  her  safely  to  Paris.  It  was  Evadne’s 
first  sight  of  a  big  liner,  except  as  a  speck  upon  a 
distant  horizon.  It  seemed  like  a  world.  Only  the 
cabins  looked  small  to  be  called  state  rooms,  and  only 
the  cook,  placidly  rolling  pastry  in  his  own  snug 
demesne,  was  uninterested  and  indifferent.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  voyages,  and  the  calm  afternoon  meant 
appetites  for  his  apple  pies. 

It  was  Mrs.  Merridew,  and  not  Evadne,  who  broke 
down  when  the  hard  minute  came.  Evadne  was  very 
white  and  silent,  but  she  bore  up,  though  there  were 
plenty  of  grown-ups  crying,  and  not  a  bit  ashamed  of 
being  seen  doing  it.  Her  father  was  silently  grateful 
to  her.  He  looked  grave,  for  he  never  got  used  to  the 
long  partings  with  his  children,  and  was  devoutly 
thankful  this  was  probably  the  last  of  those  many 
ordeals.  Evadne  hardly  knew  how  she  found  herself 
on  shore  again,  or  quite  when  she  lost  sight  of  the 
slight  figure  in  dark  blue  upon  the  deck,  standing 
very  near  the  tall  one.  But  they  were  together ;  she 
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would  be  all  alone.  What  a  difference.  The  tears 
fell  then. 

“  Cheer  up,  old  girl.  You’ve  been  awfully  brave  ; 
and,  upon  my  soul,  I’m  feeling  too  dowrn  myself  not 
to  want  cheering  too.  Look  here,  we  have  to  stay  at 
Grandmamma’s  to-night,  and  you  shall  go  and  see  the 
‘  Pinafore ,’  the  jolliest  thing  in  London.” 

Evadne  dried  her  eyes,  and,  after  a  long  pause  in 
the  train,  she  at  last  began  to  talk. 

“  Did  you  notice,  Cousin  Dick,  how  every  one  stared 
at  Mummie  ?  She  never  seems  to  see  it,  but  they 
always  do.  And  don’t  you  think  she  wTas  just  like  the 
picture  of  the  Princess  on  the  royal  yacht,  in  her  serge, 
made  just  like  the  Princess’s?  I  am  so  glad  I  have 
a  mother  like  that.  None  of  the  others  had  at 
Mayfield,  and  I’m  sure  they  won’t  in  France.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  Dick  Corsellis,  with  convic¬ 
tion.  “  And  let  me  tell  you,  Evadne,  to  be  as  good  as 
gold  and  as  pretty  as'  paint  is  what  doesn’t  happen  in 
a  month  of  Sundays.  There  are  plenty  plain  buns, 
poor  dear  souls,  who  are  sound  enough,  and  plenty  of 
the  others — well,  who  aren’t ;  but  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  be  of  the  same  pattern.  Why,  when  your 
father  left  the  regiment,  there  wasn’t  the  worst  scamp 
in  it  who  didn’t  say,  *  God  bless  the  Colonel’s  wife,’ 
when  they  cheered  her.  When  I  was  a  boy,  going  a 
bit  off  the  rails,  she  was  an  angel  to  me.”  And  then 
they  were  both  silent  again. 

Poor  Grandmamma  was  very  sad  when  they  got 
back  to  Kensington  Gate,  and  Cousin  Dick,  seeing 
that  Evadne  began  to  falter  again,  reminded  her  it 
was  their  duty  to  brighten  her  up.  Obedience  was 
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Evadne’s  strong  point ;  she  did  her  best,  and  they 
all  managed  to  eat  some  dinner,  even  though  the 
table  had  had  a  leaf  taken  from  it,  put  in  only  last 
night  for  the  four  who  were  gone,  as  Clive  and  Archie 
had  both  been  given  special  leave  to  say  good-bye. 

“  Put  on  the  new  blue  to-night,  my  darling,”  had 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Merridew’s  parting  injunctions ;  and 
this,  too,  Evadne  had  done.  It  was  cashmere,  with 
heaps  of  tiny  kiltings  of  Bretonne  lace,  and  it  looked 
nicer  than  it  sounds,  even  with  long  pale  blue  silk 
gloves  and  heaps  of  silver  bangles. 

The  girls  of  1914  have  no  one  to  write  plays  for 
them  like  the  “  Pinafore ,”  it  is  certain.  The  curtain  was 
up  when  they  got  out  of  the  jingling  hansom,  and 
Cousin  Dick  paid  the  man,  who  replied,  “  Thank  you, 
my  lord,”  in  a  very  pleased  way. 

“  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  ”  inquired  Evadne. 

Dick  was  smiling.  f(  Didn’t  you  hear  his  friend 
in  front  ask  him  pretty  sarcastically,  when  that  old 
buffer  got  out,  *  Might  you  be  a  drivin’  of  a  gent  ?  ’ 
and  he  said,  ‘  I  'opes  I  am  ?  ’  What  could  I  do  but — 
well,  an  extra  bob  ?  ” 

It  made  them  a  minute  late.  The  opening  chorus 
was  in  full  swing.  It  was  what  we  should  think  a 
dingy  little  theatre,  and  their  seats  in  the  second  row 
of  the  dre3S  circle  were  very  narrow.  But  what  did 
Evadne  care?  In  one  moment  she  went  on  board 
H.M.S.  Pinafore ,  and  found  the  most  delightful  friends 
for  life.  A  great  admiral  said  long  afterwards  there 
was  “  not  a  rope  wrong  ”  on  that  ship,  and  how  right 
he  was.  Evadne  laughed  and  laughed  till  she  could 
laugh  no  more,  like  everybody  else.  And  the  merry 
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music,  and  the  merry  words,  and  the  merry  people  on 
the  stage  all  seemed  one.  “  Let  the  air  with  joy  be 
laden ;  ring  the  merry  bells  on  board  ship.”  Again 
and  again  they  had  to  come  back  and  dance  and  sing 
to  the  captivating  tune. 

“I  think  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Gilbert  better 
than  anybody  in  the  whole  world,”  sighed  Evadne,  for 
once  disloyal  to  W.  G.  Grace,  as  she  ate  chocolates  in 
the  interval.  “To  be  able  to  make  everybody  feel 
happy  like  he  does  is  perfectly  splendid.  Nobody 
laughs  like  this  at  the  pantomime  at  those  stupid 
women  dressed  up  not  to  look  like  fairy  princes,  and 
at  disgusting  men  in  women’s  things  making  one 
ashamed  of  them.  Their  songs  aren’t  really  funny  a 
bit  half  the  time,  and  here  it’s  all  real,  real  fun,  and 
not  one  dull  bit  ever.  It’s  different.  It’s  like  a  new 
fairyland  nicer  than  the  old  ones.  When  I  was  little 
I  used  to  wonder  how  the  grown-ups  got  along  without 
fairyland,  and  now,  here  it  is.” 

Dick  was  looking  about  through  his  opera-glasses. 
“  The  Josephine  is  new  to-night.  Perhaps  you  may 
get  your  wish.  Mr.  Gilbert  sometimes  comes  himself 
when  any  changes  are  made.  I  ought  to  know  ;  I’ve 
been  eight  times  myself.  It’s  been  running  two 
years.” 

“  And  yet  you  laughed  as  much  as  I  did,  Cousin 
Dick.” 

“  That’s  just  it.  The  more  you  come  the  better 
you  like  it.  Why,  half  the  audience  could  sing  the 
thing  through  more  or  less  badly,  and  say  the  words 
too,  if  any  one  would  listen.  ‘  Pinafore's  ’  made  a 
fortune  for  the  grinders  as  it  is.” 
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Then  the  curtain  rose  again,  and  Evadne  forgot 
everything  till  there  was  a  loud  cry  from  the  gallery  : 
“  Stick  to  the  text !  stick  to  the  text !  ”  and  the 
audience  cheered  wildly. 

“  What  do  they  mean  ?  ”  she  whispered. 

“Why,  the  chump  of  an  actor  who’s  playing 
Deadeye ’s  put  in  an  extra  wheeze.  He’s  a  funny  dog, 
but  it  takes  too  many  like  him  to  improve  on  one 
Gilbert.  By  Jove  !  there  he  is,  in  the  box  to  the  left, 
at  the  back,  behind  the  ladies.  He  ought  to  feel 
flattered.  It  means  he’s  a  classic.  The  gallery  wants 
its  Gilbert  neat,  not  mixed  by  some  stuck-up  Johnnie 
who  couldn’t  even  act  till  Gilbert  taught  him,  and  now 
thinks  he’s  all  the  world.” 

Evadne  had  her  only  chill  of  disappointment  then. 
For  the  tall  gentleman  with  side  whiskers  in  the  box 
was  very  much  like  everybody  else,  except  that  he 
had  on  rather  a  bright  red  buttonhole,  and  was  the 
only  person  in  the  theatre  who  looked  serious. 

“  Promise,  do  promise  to  bring  me  again  when  I 
come  home,”  she  said,  after  the  Captain,  and  Ralph 
Rackstraw,  and  Buttercup,  and  all  the  others  had 
come  out  and  bowed  again  and  again.  “I’ve  never,  never 
enjoyed  myself  as  much.  It’s  different  from  every¬ 
thing,  and  far,  far  jollier.  And  I  loved  the  song  about 
‘  remaining  an  Englishman.’  Englishmen  are  the 
best.  I’m  sure  they  haven’t  anybody  like  Mr.  Gilbert 
abroad.” 

There  was  real  conviction  in  Dick’s  reply.  “  That 
they  haven’t.  They  will  never  have.  Gilberts  are 
not  precisely  as  common  as  gooseberries  here.  I  only 
wish  he  could  teach  a  few  of  the  others  to  take  after 
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him.  Why,  you  could  go  to  a  fancy  ball  in  any  of  tho 
frocks  those  girls  wore ;  and  I  should  be  proud  to  take 
you,  too.” 

“  It  does  seem  as  if  it  was  nothing  now  but  saying 
good-bye,”  thought  poor  Evadne,  making  an  early 
toilet  for  an  early  start  on  the  dull  London  September 
morning  after  this  glorious  evening.  “  Grannie  now, 
and  she’s  sure  to  cry.  And  last  of  all  Cousin  Dick, 
which  will  be  truly  awful.  Oh,  if  only  I  were  going 
back  to  Mayfield,  where  everybody  knows  me.  They 
go  to-morrow — dear  old  Mary  and  all  the  rest.” 

Grannie,  however,  did  not  cry  when  Evadne  went 
up  to  her  bedside,  though  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
doing  nothing  else  all  night.  She  kissed  her,  and 
gave  her  the  loveliest  little  gold  watch  and  chain  ;  and 
when  they  got  into  the  cab  Cousin  Dick  began  singing 
“  I’m  called  little  Buttercup”  in  such  a  comic  way 
she  had  to  feel  less  miserable.  And  Charing  Cross  was 
in  the  tremendous  bustle  before  the  boat  train,  which 
is  not  quite  like  anything  else ;  and  somehow  it  was 
rather  nice.  And  when  the  luggage  was  weighed,  and 
the  guards  were  looking  at  the  tickets,  a  stout  gentle¬ 
man  came  rushing  down  the  platform  with  a  big  white 
parcel  tied  up  with  pink  satin  ribbons. 

“  That  chap  looks  warm — and  what  a  get-up,”  said 
Cousin  Dick,  who  himself  kept  cool  in  the  tropics. 
“  By  Jove  !  it’s  little  Pargitter,  your  friend’s  fat  father. 
Pity  he  hadn’t  run  like  that  at  the  match.  Perhaps 
he’s  coming  too.” 

But  he  was  not,  for  when  he  found  them  he 
gasped  out — 

“  Mary  told  me  this  was  your  train,  and  I 
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promised  I’d  bring  you  some  chocolates,  Miss  Evadne, 
and  then - ” 

But  the  train  was  off,  and  Evadne’s  “  Thank  you’s  ” 
were  never  heard. 

“Very  decent  of  him;  but  what  a  howling  cad  he 
is  in  his  city  rig-out.  However,  that  won’t  hurt  the 
chocolates.  I  wouldn’t  eat  any  now,  old  girl.” 

Evadne  had  been  wondering  before  how  it  was  no 
one  got  into  their  carriage,  though  she  did  not  ask  the 
guard,  who  was  the  only  person  who  knew.  But  the 
chocolates  were  uppermost  now. 

“  I  simply  can’t  wait.  I  didn’t  have  much  break¬ 
fast.  Aren’t  you  going  to  smoke  ?  ” 

Then  Cousin  Dick  made  the  doleful  confession  that, 
with  all  his  travels,  he  was  not  a  first-class  sailor,  and 
“  downright  funked  the  Channel  if  rough.” 

It  made  Evadne  stop  at  her  fourth  fat  cream 
caramel  and  laugh. 

“  Don’t  think  me  horrid,  but  it  sounds  funny  for  a 
war  correspondent  to  be  seasick.” 

“  I  believe  you — for  every  one  else.  But  do  leave 
those  sweets  alone.  How  do  you  know  how  you  will 
get  on? ” 

Evadne  vowed  privately  that  she  would  walk  about 
the  deck  all  the  time,  and  a  good,  strong  resolution  of 
this  kind  is  more  helpful  than  people  know. 

When  they  got  to  Dover  Pier,  where  there  was — 
and  is — a  wretched  enough  station  for  a  wave-ruling 
Britannia,  they  could  see  the  white  horses  were  out 
on  dancing  blue  waves  sparkling  in  bright  sunshine. 
Evadne  had  never  been  abroad,  unless  returning  from 
India  counted  at  the  mature  age  of  three  months. 
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Even  with  school  the  other  side,  she  could  not  help 
feeling  it  rather  magnificent  to  be  going.  She  had 
always  liked  train  journeys.  Everything  looked  more 
interesting  than  it  really  was,  when  you  saw  it  out  of 
the  window  for  a  minute.  But  it  wTas  grand  to  feel  the 
wind  blowing  about  you,  and  see  England  looking  such 
a  beautiful  country  as  it  went  further  and  further  into 
the  distance. 

‘‘How  white  the  cliffs  are;  and,  oh,  the  castle, 
perched  up  there.  How  splendid  it  looks.” 

“  Where  Queen  Henrietta  met  King  Charles,” 
said  Cousin  Hick,  busy  with  deck-chairs  and  cushions. 

“  Lucky  Henrietta,  to  come  to  England  and  be 
English.  Why  aren’t  we  coming  the  right  way 
instead  of  the  wrong  ?  ” 

“You  won’t  think  that  always.  I  don’t  now. 
You  may  want  to  get  back  to  France  as  badly  as  poor 
Henrietta  some  day.  I’m  always  glad  to  go  to  Paris. 
I’ll  bet  you  anything  you  like  you  will  be  soon.” 

“And  I  bet  you  I  never  shall.” 

That  crossing  was  one  of  Evadne’s  greatest 
triumphs.  She  felt  perfectly  well,  was  as  rosy  as 
the  ribbons  on  her  chocolate-box,  and  was  patron- 
isingly  kind  to  Hick,  who  was  pale  and  disinclined 
to  talk,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  for  having 
to  make  the  unpleasant  admission  he  “  felt  beastly.” 
There  are  few  things  that  make  a  big  man  who  is 
a  bad  sailor  feel  smaller  than  watching  others  who 
are  not  afflicted,  especially  fun-loving  school-girls  of 
fifteen.  Evadne  liked  tucking  her  rug  round  him  and 
fussing  about  him,  and  she  was  genuinely  sorry  when 
Calais  announced  itself  after  its  own  strident-voiced 
fashion. 
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Her  eyes  were  everywhere  at  once.  The  porters, 
in  those  queer  blue  blouses,  chattering  like  magpies. 
She  couldn’t  understand  a  word  they  said,  but  Cousin 
Dick  did.  And  then  the  Douane,  and  the  opening  of 
her  big  box,  where  a  queer  old  woman,  who  did  some 
of  the  chalking,  put  her  grubby  hand  all  down  among 
the  white  petticoats,  and  seemed  disappointed  not  to 
find  all  sorts  of  other  things.  And  then  the  lunch  at 
the  noisy  buffet,  in  a  tremendous  hurry.  With  all 
her  patriotism,  Evadne  did  feel  it  was  rather  an 
improvement  on  stale  buns  and  sausage  rolls,  all 
flaky  pastry  which  is  stale  too,  with  just  a  tiny  taste 
of  something  sausagy  in  the  very  last  mouthful.  The 
roast  chicken,  the  crisp  rolls,  the  dainty  vegetables, 
and  the  fruits — how  good  it  all  was.  Cousin  Dick 
cheered  up  and  chaffed  the  waiter,  who  had  time  to 
chaff  back,  though  every  one  shouted  for  him  at 
once. 

Rather  soon  they  both  went  to  sleep  in  the  train, 
for  at  first  Evadne  was  direfully  disappointed  to  find 
France  looking  rather  like  England,  “  only  uglier,” 
she  loyally  insisted.  They  woke  up  presently,  and 
she  did  want  to  stay  at  Amiens  and  go  into  the 
cathedral,  which  looked  glorious  as  the  train  grunted 
past  the  station.  They  had  delicious  cups  of  coffee, 
which  came  rolling  right  up  to  their  carriage  on  a 
trolley,  and  little  cakes  called  brioches ,  very  different 
from  the  sponge  things  every  station  keeps  at  home 
till  they  are  quite  dry  and  hard,  and  are  like  sand 
when  you  eat  them. 

The  drive  across  Paris  in  the  open  cab  was 
tremendously  exciting.  The  old  coachman  drove  at 
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a  hand  gallop,  and  clacked  his  whip  and  made 
wonderful  noises  in  his  throat.  He  had  a  shiny  hat 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  an  old  tea-tray, 
and  a  queer  coat  with  huge  buttons.  There  was  a 
red  sunset  lighting  the  white  streets,  which  was, 
perhaps,  why  they  were  so  very  beautiful.  Evadne 
had  meant  to  hate  Paris.  Already  she  might  have 
confessed  it  to  be  difficult.  And  as  they  clattered 
over  the  stones,  Cousin  Dick  told  her  how  he  had 
been  there  through  the  siege  in  1870,  and  showed  her 
all  sorts  of  signs  of  it.  She  could  not  help  being  a 
little  sorry  for  the  French  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
when  Dick  described  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
German  army  riding  under  Napoleon’s  own  arch,  and 
how  heaps  of  people  drew  down  their  blinds  as  if 
some  one  were  dead,  because  they  could  not  bear  to 
see  him. 

“  Some  day,  old  girl,  I’ll  show  you  Paris,  and  then 
you’ll  know  how  I  felt  when  I  saw  her  being  blown  to 
pieces  here  and  there.” 

To  Evadne  it  wras  years  since  she  had  been  at 
Farlowe — at  Tilbury — at  “Pinafore  ”  Her  head  was 
full  of  pictures  all  jumbled  together.  She  was  too 
tired  to  think,  and  too  excited  to  know  she  was  tired 
at  all. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  got  into  the  other 
train,  taking  them  leisurely  to  Fontainebleau.  She 
could  see  nothing  when  she  got  out  to  bundle  into 
another  cab  with  her  boxes.  But  her  heart  began  to 
beat  very  fast  as  the  horse  trotted  along.  She  could 
just  make  out  two  big  iron  gates  and  a  short  round 
drive.  They  stopped  before  a  flight  of  white  steps. 
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Then  Cousin  Dick  rang  a  bell  which  sounded  very 
loud.  Two  wide  doors  opened  at  once.  A  smiling 
maid  in  a  blue  cotton  gown  appeared,  and  began  to 
talk  volubly.  There  was  a  blaze  of  light,  a  big  hall 
with  groups  of  girls  chattering  and  laughing,  who  all 
bowed  to  them  as  they  passed,  in  an  easy  way  which 
made  Evadne  shyer  than  ever.  There  was  a  sound 
above  as  of  several  pianos  all  playing  different  tunes 
in  a  confusing  manner.  Wonder  of  wonders,  the  tune 
which  got  the  upper  hand  was  “  Little  Buttercup,” 
and  to  Evadne  the  “  Dead  March  ”  could  hardly  have 
sounded  more  doleful  just  then. 

The  next  minute  they  were  in  an  immense 
drawing-room,  with  rather  scanty  white  and  gold 
furniture  and  a  parquet  floor  which  was  very  slippery. 
It  was  cheerfully  lighted,  and  there  were  flowers  in 
large  vases,  rather  stiffly  arranged.  There  were  doors 
at  both  ends. 

Through  one  of  them,  showing  a  glimpse  of  long 
dinner-tables,  which  had  evidently  just  been  quitted, 
came  a  short,  stately  lady.  How  she  contrived  to  be 
stately,  as  she  certainly  was,  with  her  limited  height 
and  rather  stout  figure,  was  a  problem.  She  wore  a 
dress  of  dark  blue  silk,  which  looked  simple,  but  was 
really  complicated,  as  skilled  dressmakers  always  made 
dresses  in  1881.  She  had  elbow  sleeves,  with  deep 
lace  showing  perfect  arms  and  hands,  and  small  satin 
slippers  peeped  under  the  blue  frills.  Mademoiselle 
Celeste  Sylvestre  had  iron-grey  hair,  rather  loosely 
arranged  under  a  becoming  drapery  of  lace  which  was 
not  a  cap  or  a  bow.  She  had  keen  grey  eyes,  and 
Evadne  was  more  than  a  little  afraid  of  them, 
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though  their  owner  gave  her  a  light  kiss  on  both 
cheeks. 

“  And  this,  then,  is  my  new  pupil,”  she  said  in 
perfect  English.  “  I  hope  you  are  not  too  tired,  and 
that  you  will  be  happy  here.  My  dear  friend,  Madame 
de  la  Barde,  has  told  me  much  of  you.” 

Evadne  mumbled  some  inaudible  reply.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  her  to  tidy  herself  for  the  momentous 
interview,  and,  with  all  his  affection  for  her,  Dick 
noticed  it  and  regretted  it.  He  himself  was  always 
immaculate,  and  he  bowed  low  to  this  impressive 
Directrice. 

“Just  like  a  Frenchman,”  thought  Evadne,  for 
once  not  quite  pleased  with  him. 

“  Maitresse  Femme  ”  is  an  expression  for  which 
the  right  translation  is  still  wanted.  It  summed  up 
Cousin  Dick’s  opinion  of  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre, 
though  he  had  no  idea  how  many  clever  men  had 
previously  used  it  to  describe  her. 

“  Her  elder  brother,  perhaps  ?  ”  she  inquired,  with 
a  smile  making  her  cease  to  be  formidable. 

“  Her  cousin.  My  name  is  Corsellis.” 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  was  never  surprised  at 
English  arrangements,  but  she  surprised  him  by 
holding  out  both  beautiful  hands  eagerly. 

“Not  the  famous  Mr.  Corsellis  who  was  in  Paris 
through  the  siege,  and  did  France  such  justice,  and 
ended  by  saving  this  very  house  from  the  Com¬ 
munards  ?  It  is  not  possible,  surely.” 

“Not  famous  at  all,  but  Dick  Corsellis  of  the 
Telegram ,  at  your  service.  If  I  praised  the  men  who 
fought  and  lost,  it  was  because  I  honoured  them  for 
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fighting  well.  I  had  no  idea  I  should  be  coming 
here.” 

The  keen  grey  eyes  flashed,  and  Evadne  almost 
forgot  her  pride  in  Dick  as  she  watched  them  listening 
greedily  for  his  praises. 

“  With  other  leaders  you  might  have  had  another 
tale  to  tell,  Monsieur,  but  with  this  Napoleon  the 
Little !  Bah !  the  Empire  has  hurst  like  a  bubble. 
The  best  is  to  be  silent  and  believe  in  the  Republic,  as 
I  do.  It  is  really  enchanting  to  have  a  chance  of 
thanking  you  personally  after  more  than  ten  years. 
Safe  in  Switzerland  with  my  pupils,  I  never  heard  of 
the  danger  till  it  was  over.  You  want  to  know  the 
story,  my  child,  as  I  perceive  you  have  not  heard  it. 
Before  the  handful  of  Communards  here  set  out  to 
join  their  dear  friends  in  Paris,  they  thought  of  trying 
their  skill  on  my  new  house.  They  arrived,  and  they 
were  met  by  an  Englishman  taking  notes  for  his 
journal  in  Fontainebleau.  He  knew  it  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  two  ladies ;  he  guessed,  perhaps,  they  were 
not  rich.  He  accompanied  the  party,  and  made  him¬ 
self  a  comrade  of  these  worthless  ones.  Then  he 
showed  them  the  way  to  the  cellars,  and  there  was — 
Heaven  be  thanked — enough  wine  to  make  twenty 
patriots  drunk  enough  to  forget  to  be  mischievous.  If 
he  danced  the  ‘  Carmagnole  ’  on  the  lawn  with  them, 
I  know  not.  But  he  marched  with  them  till  they 
thought  themselves  well  on  the  way  to  Paris.  Then 
he  disappeared,  not  before  the  doctor  here  in  Avon 
had  found  out  his  name.  I  wrote,  but  what  is  a 
mere  letter  ?  ” 
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Dick  looked  a  trifle  sheepish,  but  Evadne’s  down¬ 
cast  face  had  become  radiant. 

“  The  niece  of  Mr.  Corsellis  will  indeed  be  a 
welcome  marron  on  our  tree,”  concluded  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre,  with  her  smile.  “  You  have  given  her  an 
introduction  indeed.  You  will  have  a  little  supper 
among  us.  It  can  be  ready  in  a  moment.” 

But  Dick  had  a  horror  of  thanks ;  he  was  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  posing  as  a  romantic  hero  before  a 
lot  of  schoolgirls. 

“You  are  most  kind,  but  I  must  catch  the  next 
train  back.  I  am  due  at  an  old  friend’s  studio — 
overdue,  I  might  say,  as  it  is  late.” 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  hated  scenes,  and  this  girl 
might  be  inclined  to  begin  crying,  as  most  of  them 
did.  She  therefore  ended  her  real  and  graceful 
regrets  with  the  words,  “  Then  adieu  and  au  revoir, 
Monsieur.  I  will  find  your  cousin’s  companion  in 
her  room,  and  she  shall  show  it  to  her.  Yon  have 
honoured  me  by  your  visit.” 

She  rustled  away,  and  Dick  took  a  little  box  from 
his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  Evadne  with  a  brotherly  hug. 

“  Open  it,  old  girl.  You  will  find  a  brooch  I 
had  made  for  you.  And,  mind,  the  good  lady  has 
exaggerated  things  a  bit.” 

Evadne  felt  as  if  she  would  have  given  all  the 
brooches  in  the  world  to  keep  him  there.  But  it  was 
not  like  any  other  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  gold 
safety  pin,  and  upon  it  was  a  tiny  Union  Jack  in 
enamel. 

“  Oh,  Dick,  how  dear  of  you.  It’s  the  flag.” 

“  Well,  I  remembered  what  you  told  me  the  night 
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we  were  on  the  Broad  fishing,  about  what  that  sensible 
woman  said  about  being  proud  of  being  English  in  the 
right  way.  I’m  not  any  hand  at  preaching.  But  she 
knew  what  she  was  talking  about.  Stick  it  on.  Show 
them  the  stuff  your  mother’s  daughter’s  made  of — and 
good-bye.” 

He  went  out  as  the  door  opened  again,  feeling,  if 
the  truth  be  owned,  nearly  as  melancholy  as  the 
desolate  Evadne  herself  as  he  went  back  to  the  station 
in  the  waiting  cab.  He  had  only  time  to  cast  one 
rapid  glance  upon  the  new-comer,  who  was  slender 
and  dark.  She  was  pale,  and  there  was  a  pathetic 
expression  in  the  large  brown  eyes,  with  their  long 
lashes.  It  was  due  to  a  definite  cause,  he  saw,  for  she 
was  using  a  crutch  with  the  piteous  dexterity  of  one 
accustomed  to  it.  “  Poor  little  soul,  lame  with  that 
pretty  face.  What  a  contrast  to  Evadne.  Very 
different  to  Miss  Mary.  How  will  they  get  on,  I 
wonder?”  Only  time  could  answer  that  question, 
and  he  settled  down  to  a  cigar  and  to  his  own 
reflections. 

Meanwhile,  Yvonne  Picardin,  the  “  little  saint  ”  of 
Madame  de  la  Barde’s  letter,  was  doing  her  best  under 
difficulties  to  set  Evadne  at  ease.  She  began  in  her 
soft  voice : 

“For  this  one  night  I  may  speak  to  you  the 
English;  at  the  other  times  never.  I  am  Vonette 
Picardin,  and  you  will  share  my  room.  Will  you 
some  chocolate  or  some  soup?  Or  will  you  first 
arrange  yourself  a  little  ?  ” 

Evadne  had  never  felt  such  a  sense  of  shyness  and 
strangeness  as  when  she  followed  Yonette  upstairs. 
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“  Oh,  no,  please ;  nothing  to  eat.  I  only  want  to 
go  to  bed.” 

Quite  suddenly  she  was  dead  tired,  and  she  wanted 
to  be  all  alone  in  the  dark,  not  with  this  stranger. 
The  thought  of  Farlowe  came  over  her,  and  the 
garden  scents  through  her  own  window,  and  the 
wandering  Aberdeens  wuffing  outside  when  they  were 
having  nights  out.  If  only  the  Bokins  pup  were 
with  her. 

“  That  one  comprehends.  Here  is  numero  trois” 

Even  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle  the  room 
looked  comfortable  and  dainty.  Yonette  turned  an 
extremely  white  counterpane  back  from  one  bed. 

“It  is  five  francs  of  fine  if  we  put  that  over 
ourselves.  See,  one  must  fold  it  thus.  Elsewhere 
Mademoiselle  Laine,  she  who  has  care  of  all,  is  of 
an  anger.  Otherwise  she  is  very  good  for  us.  See, 
I  draw  you  the  curtain  in  the  midst  of  the  room. 
Then  we  each  have  one.  One  does  not  then  have  to 
wash  or  to  pray  regarded.  So !  I  wish  you  a  good 
rest.  You  may  sleep  till  you  wish  to-morrow.” 

Yonette  kissed  Evadne  on  both  cheeks,  rather  to 
her  discomfiture.  At  Mayfield  kissing  was  despised, 
and  this  doing  it  twice  was  surely  very  foolish.  She 
would  feel  an  idiot  if  they  all  did  it. 

“  But  first  let  me  unmake  what  of  your  bag  you 
must  have.  For  the  rest,  we  can  arrange  all  to- 
morrow.  It  is  fine  if  there  is  disorder.”  She  helped 
deftly  and  neatly,  and  speedily  vanished  without 
waiting  for  thanks. 

Evadne  did  not  even  undo  her  one  thick  plait.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  was  in  bed,  horribly  wide  awake. 
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The  pianos  sounded  as  if  they  were  everywhere,  and 
“  Little  Buttercup  ”  still  kept  the  upper  hand  perti¬ 
naciously.  She  could  hear  the  laughter  and  voices 
below,  but  was  too  miserable  to  reflect  that  her  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune  sounded  as  cheerful  as  if  they 
were  at  Mayfield.  After  what  seemed  hours  it  grew 
quiet,  and  then  some  one  began  to  move  gently  about 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain. 

“  She  is  not  very  gracious.  She  makes  me  a  little 
afraid,”  thought  Yonette.  “  She  is  so  tall  and  strong, 
and  she  perhaps  despises  cripples,  like  Suzanne. 
Suzanne  is  cruel ;  she  makes  mock  of  me  because  I 
cannot  walk  well.  But  perhaps  some  day,  if  the  good 
God  wills,  it  may  all  be  different.” 

And  then  they  both  slept,  and  Evadne  dreamt  of 
Cousin  Dick  marching  away  with  a  red  cap  on  his 
head,  and  saying  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
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When  Evadne  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  the  new  watch  had  stopped  because  she  had 
forgotten  to  wind  it  up.  She  wondered  what  time 
it  was,  and  somehow  felt  it  was  late ;  wondered  why 
she  had  heard  no  getting-up  bell,  and  if  she  should 
get  into  trouble.  Then  she  peered  cautiously  round 
the  curtain,  to  find  her  companion  had  vanished, 
leaving  everything,  what  she  called  to  herself,  hatefully 
tidy.  “I  wish  they  hadn’t  put  me  with  her,”  she 
reflected.  “You  can’t  have  any  real  fun  with  a 
cripple.  Of  course,  I’m  sorry  for  her  and  all  that, 
but  she  looked  rather  a  prig — a  sort  of  desperately 
perfect  girl  out  of  a  story.  The  kind  you  never  want 
to  finish,  aunts  who  don’t  know  you  send  instead 
of  real  Christmas  presents.  I  shall  have  to  be  nice 
to  her  because  she  is  lame,  but  it  will  be  horridly 
dull  after  Mary.” 

She  then  got  quickly  out  of  bed,  and  went  over 
to  the  large  window.  It  looked  out  on  a  big  garden 
blazing  with  geraniums,  with  borders  full  of  pin¬ 
cushion  dahlias,  crimson  and  canary-yellow,  white  and 
the  vivid  magenta,  striped  like  a  cheap  silk,  we  never 
see  now.  There  was  a  broad  piece  of  coarse  grass 
by  way  of  lawn,  offensive  to  English  eyes  in  its 
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rough  unevenness.  “  No  good  for  tennis,  or  trap-bat, 
or  anything,  unless  it  were  rolled  and  mown  for 
years.  How  stupid  French  gardeners  must  be,”  she 
decided  with  a  sigh.  The  paths  were  of  soft  sand 
instead  of  gravel,  and  there  were  girls — and  surely 
some  were  English — many  apparently  awfully  grown¬ 
up,  strolling  about  with  books — actually  books — in 
their  hands.  Reading  out-of-doors  instead  of  doing 
something  sensible!  It  made  Evadne  think  of  a 
picture  in  an  old  Punch  of  a  lot  of  “young  ladies,” 
with  fringed  parasols,  walking  two  and  two,  reading 
as  they  went  primly  along.  It  never  entered  her 
head  that  they  were  learning  their  lessons  after  the 
pleasant  open-air  fashion  permitted  to  “Marrons,” 
as  they  always  called  themselves,  though  the  Com¬ 
munards  had  cut  down  the  two  fine  chestnut  trees 
which  had  given  the  house  its  name,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  were  as  yet  quite  insignificant,  and  already 
bare  save  for  a  stray  burnt-up  leaf  lingering  here 
and  there.  She  had  no  idea  what  a  life  of  freedom 
she  was  entering,  with  no  written  rules,  and  no 
marks  or  prizes  or  other  incentives  to  work ;  she  only 
thought  sadly  they  all  seemed  regular  swots,  as  the 
boys  would  have  said. 

She  had  just  resolved  to  dress,  when  there  was 
a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  tall  girl  appeared  with  a 
tray  containing  a  large  cup  of  pale  tea,  a  large  slice 
or  two  of  bread,  and  a  rather  small  pat  of  soft  butter. 
She  was  a  garcle  malade ,  she  explained  in  French 
Evadne  understood  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Calais  porters.  Later  Evadne  found  out  this  Marion 
Whitmore,  whose  face  she  liked,  came  from  America f 
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and  that  only  to  important  people  was  entrusted  this 
morning  duty  of  going  round  the  bedrooms  to  report 
upon  health  in  general. 

“  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  told  me  last  night  to 
bring  your  breakfast  after  your  journey.  I  came  up 
at  eight  and  at  half-past,  and  you  were  sound  asleep* 
It’s  nine  now.  The  new  girls  are  to  be  examined 
about  eleven,  one  by  one,  in  the  ladies’  own  room. 
You  had  better  make  haste  and  unpack,  and  if  you 
want  anything  ring  and  tell  the  maid  to  ask  for  me.” 

There  was  something  easy  and  friendly  about 
Marion,  Evadne  thought,  despite  her  shyness  at 
having  to  make  acquaintance  in  French.  She  might 
have  been  more  impressed,  or  more  alarmed,  if  she 
had  known  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  French 
professors  as  to  the  brilliant  brains,  the  weight  of 
learning  Marion  wore  lightly  and  carelessly,  as 
beseemed  the  daughter  of  a  famous  professor  at 
Harvard.  She  was  not  exactly  pretty,  but  she  was 
finished  and  dainty  of  aspect,  with  her  fringed  brown- 
gold  hair  in  what  Mayfield  called  a  door-knocker, 
tied  with  a  big  bow  of  brown  ribbon. 

Evadne  lingered  over  her  unpacking.  Not  that 
she  had  much  care  for  the  pretty  things  her  mother 
had  chosen  with  such  tender  pleasure,  or  that  she 
liked  arranging  them  in  the  convenient  wardrobe, 
with  drawers  at  one  side.  There  were,  however, 
many  surprises  in  those  boxes.  A  charming  new 
riding  whip,  a  prayer-book  with  her  initials,  and  a 
big  cardboard  box  which  she  opened  without  curiosity, 
as  it  was  evidently  only  a  frock.  Instead,  she  found 
a  wonderful  gold-embroidered  robe  and  rose-coloured 
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veil  glittering  with  silver  stars,  with  quaint  velvet 
slippers  and  other  dainty  accessories,  scented  with  a 
strange  but  pleasant  perfume.  “  Why,  it’s  the  Indian 
costume  the  Begum  gave  Mummie.  What  can  it  be 
for,  I  wonder  ?  ”  A  scrap  of  paper  answered  the 
question :  “To  wear  if  there  are  charades  or  any¬ 
thing.”  Evadne  wondered  if  any  other  mother 
remembered  things  like  hers.  For  finery  she  cared 
nothing,  but  to  dress  up  was  another  matter.  She 
did  hope  there  would  be  some  chance  of  it. 

Yet  what  interested  her  most  was  the  safe  convoy 
of  the  precious  photographs.  No  glasses  had  been 
broken  by  the  meddling  old  dame  at  Calais,  after  all. 
She  put  them  on  the  small  table  beside  her  bed,  and 
her  eyes  got  rather  dim. 

At  this  point  Yvonne  reappeared,  smiling.  “  Madame 
Obermann  sent  me  to  find  if  you  needed  help,  if 
you  have  rested  well,”  she  began,  without  the  hesita¬ 
tion  of  her  careful  English  of  last  night ;  continuing, 
before  Evadne  could  answer,  “  Heavens,  what  a 
beautiful  lady!  It  is  she  who  will  be  your  Queen, 
is  it  not  ?  See,  let  me  fold  your  petticoats  and  make 
order  here.” 

Evadne  had  talked  French  in  the  nursery,  and  on 
two  days  of  the  week  in  term  she  had  imagined  she 
talked  it  at  Mayfield.  She  found  no  difficulty  in 
following,  and  she  flushed  pink  with  pleasure  as  she 
explained. 

“And  your  father,  he  too  is  magnificent.  An 
officer,  like  mine.” 

Evadne  felt  a  bond  of  union,  and  asked  if  he  also 
were  a  colonel. 
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“He  went  to  the  good  God  in  our  war.  The 
Prussians  killed  him  at  Mars  la  Tour.  He  had  only 
time  to  be  captain.  I  had  but  six  years,  but  I  recall 
him  well  when  he  took  me  on  his  horse  to  embrace  me. 
My  mother  weeps  always  for  him.  But  I  tell  her  he 
died  for  France,  and  that  is  much.” 

“  Then  do  you  live  all  alone  with  her  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  We  should  be  too  solitary.  We  live  in 
the  chateau  of  my  grandparents.  You  will  not  think 
me  too  boastful  if  I  tell  you  my  grandfather  is  Maurice 
Picardin.”  It  was  Yonette’s  turn  to  colour  now,  and 
her  pansy- velvet  eyes  shone. 

But  Evadne  was  evidently  waiting  for  further  in¬ 
formation,  as  she  listened  blankly. 

“  Then  you  do  not  know  in  England  that  in  the 
science  it  is  my  grandfather  who  is  first  of  all  ?  I 
thought  the  whole  world  knew  that.  And  he  has 
nevertheless  had  medals,  honours  from  your  country. 
He  is  the  first  of  entomologists.  One  said  once  that 
he  was  Prince  Consort  in  the  Court  of  Science,  the 
only  queen  whose  country  has  no  frontier.  That  he 
aided  her  to  govern,  not  the  desert  land  of  the  un¬ 
achieved  dream,  but  the  vast  horizons  inundated  with 
light — the  light  of  Truth.”  Yonette — for  every  one 
used  the  diminutive  of  her  pretty  name — made  her 
quotation  with  an  eloquent  enthusiasm  quite  natural 
to  her,  and  impossibly  theatrical  and  affected  to  her 
listener. 

“  She  talks  just  as  if  she  were  acting,”  thought 
Evadne,  not  an  atom  impressed.  It  was  quite  a  chance 
she  knew  even  what  the  word  “  entomologist  ”  meant. 
People  who  hunted  butterflies  and  moths  were  re- 
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garded  suspiciously  by  Clive  and  Archie  as  rather 
smugs.  Nature  was  not  the  fashionable  lady  she  has 
become.  Nowadays  we  should  be  ashamed  if  a 
daughter  nearly  sixteen  could  own  she  had  not  heard 
of  Maurice  Picardin,  however  vague  her  impression 
of  his  benefits  to  agriculture  might  be. 

Yonette  was  clearly  disappointed.  “  After  all,  you 
have  come  to  France  to  learn,”  she  said  politely;  but, 
though  she  tried  to  hide  her  surprise,  with  innate 
courtesy,  Evadne  felt  that  she  had  fallen  in  the 
estimation  of  this  curious  young  person,  who  regarded 
science  as  if  it  were  quite  as  important  as  the  command 
of  a  British  regiment.  There  was  an  awkward  pause, 
and  she  was  thankful  when  Yonette  offered  to  show 
her  about  downstairs. 

It  was  dreadfully  noisy,  she  decided.  There  was  the 
sound  of  the  pianos  everywhere,  punctuated  with 
clicking  metronomes,  and  bare,  cheerful  class-rooms. 
Every  one  appeared  to  talk  at  once,  she  noticed,  and 
in  that  they  entered  first  a  tall,  dark  girl,  with  an 
extremely  small  waist,  and  high  heels  to  her  small 
rosetted  shoes,  was  standing  by  a  blackboard,  where 
she  was  rapidly  and  cleverly  sketching  what  were 
evidently  caricatures.  She  was  surrounded  by  a 
chattering,  animated  crowd,  and  her  own  hard  laugh 
sounded  shrill  above  its  comments. 

“Now,  Ma’mselle  Yonette,  your  turn,”  she  cried. 
“  You  must  sit  for  your  portrait.  It  shall  be  as 
flattering  as  before  the  great  holidays.  Indeed,  you 
have  improved.” 

“  No,  no,  Suzanne.  I  beg  it,  I  pray  it,”  petitioned 
Yonette,  turning  pale. 
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Evadne  found  out  afterwards  that  there  were 
numbers  of  new  girls  like  herself,  who  had  only  had 
one  day’s  experience  to  make  them  afraid  somehow  of 
Suzanne  Brieux,  the  spoilt  only  child  of  a  Belgian 
nouveau  riche.  She  did  not  then  know  that  the  dowdy, 
clumsy,  long-toothed  woman  with  immense  feet 
delineated  on  the  board  was  the  despised  English 
governess,  and  painfully  like  her.  Some  laughed,  but 
a  few  were  silent  with  a  pity  for  poor  Miss  Payne  they 
were  not  bold  enough,  or  fluent  enough  in  French,  to 
express. 

Suzanne  took  a  duster  and  rubbed  out  the  sketch 
with  an  energy  making  all  her  bangles  rattle.  For  in 
1881  schools  tinkled  with  bangles,  and  Evadne’s  own, 
real  Indian,  and  very  heavy,  had  already  caught 
Suzanne’s  little  covetous,  glittering  black  eye. 

“  Well,  well,  my  friend,  if  you  will  not  oblige  the 
artist  to-day  by  becoming  her  model,  she  can  do  with¬ 
out  your  complaisance  quite  as  well,”  she  said, 
tauntingly,  to  the  shrinking  Vonette,  unhappily 
conscious  of  being  the  centre  of  general  attention. 
“  If  you  go  away,  my  child,  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you.” 

Then,  in  a  few  firm  strokes,  she  sketched  a  con¬ 
torted  cripple  on  two  crutches  instead  of  one,  with  her 
shoulders  hunched,  and  a  peaked,  thin  face  with  a 
touch  of  exaggeration,  yet  a  startling  resemblance  to 
Yonette. 

“It  is  no  use  for  you  to  hide  that  face  in  your 
hands,  and  cry  as  if  you  were  a  baby,”  pursued  the 
torturer.  “It  is  my  masterpiece,  and  there  it  will 
stay  until  I  choose.”  She  spoke  with  such  authority 
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there  was  a  dead  silence.  Every  one  felt  her  cruelty, 
but  only  one  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate,  and  she 
did  it  by  deeds,  not  words. 

With  her  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  her  eyes  fairly 
blazing  with  indignation,  Evadne  seized  her  handker¬ 
chief,  dashed  forward,  and  had  rubbed  out  half  the 
drawing  before  the  amazed  Suzanne  began  to  pour 
out  the  flood  of  vituperation  she  only  half  understood. 
Two  or  three  daring  spirits  applauded,  and  Suzanne 
turned  furiously  upon  them. 

“Be  quiet,  you  nouvelles !  ”  she  commanded.  “If 
you  do  not  obey  me  you  will  be  sorry  later.  And  as 
for  you,”  she  continued  to  Evadne,  “  well,  I  shall  have 
my  revenge,  you  may  be  sure.  Yonette  is  a  little  fool 
to  mind  a  joke.  She  had  better  get  used  to  knowing 
how  she  looks  before  she  makes  her  entry  into  Society, 
unless  she  is  wise  enough  to  enter  religion  instead.” 

Yonette  had  flung  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  this 
wonderful  champion  who  had  miraculously  arisen  to 
protect  her.  Evadne  almost  shook  her  off.  She  had 
not  finished.  Somehow  her  French  came  back  to  her. 
She  saw  Suzanne  had  not  comprehended  her  rapid 
English  exclamations,  and  she  was  determined  to 
settle  this  matter  once  and  for  all.  She  naturally 
imagined  her  to  be  French,  and  her  scorn  for  that 
nation  trebled.  Why,  if  any  girl  had  done  such  a 
thing  at  Mayfield,  surely  Miss  Bosanquet  would  have 
expelled  her.  To  hit  at  some  one  quite  powerless  to 
hit  back  was  caddish,  abominable.  If  this  was  the  way 
this  school  was  managed,  it  was  a  vile  place,  and  she 
should  have  to  write  to  India  and  make  them  take  her 
away. 
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Suzanne  presently  pulled  herself  together,  angry 
as  she  was,  and  came  forward  with  the  chalk,  saying 
sarcastically — 

“  Here,  Ma’mselle  Nitouche,  draw  a  better  picture 
yourself,  as  you  are  such  a  great  critic.  And  if  you 
don’t  succeed  to  my  liking,  perhaps  I  shall  know  how 
to  teach  you.” 

There  had  been  blackboards  at  Mayfield,  and 
on  wet  half-holidays  they  too  had  been  popular  for 
art  exhibitions.  It  seemed  only  yesterday  she  had 
sketched  her  dear  eleven,  with  their  bats,  and  herself 
leading  them  into  action,  with  their  pigtails  flying 
in  the  air.  Drawing  was  the  one  thing  at  which  she 
had  worked  from  sheer  love,  and  from  her  earliest 
childhood  her  letters  had  been  fuller  of  really  funny 
little  sketches  of  people  and  animals  than  of  writing. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened.  Sit  still  where  I  can  see 
you,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  you,”  she  whispered  to 
Yonette  in  English.' 

Yonette,  with  the  tears  still  trickling,  sat  obedi¬ 
ently  but  tremblingly  by  the  open  French  window. 
Her  lovely,  clear-cut  profile  showed  sharply  against 
the  blue  sky  behind  it.  Evadne  took  the  chalk.  Her 
hand  shook  for  a  moment,  but  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  her  very  best.  Her  glance  fell  upon 
Cousin  Dick’s  gift  fastening  her  broad  Eton  collar. 
There  was  the  flag.  She  would  show  this  hateful 
foreigner  it  was  English  to  be  kind  to  those  who  were 
unfortunate,  different  from  the  rest. 

The  latent  artist  in  her  made  her  seize  exactly 
the  effective  points.  Bapidly,  boldly,  firmly,  she  out¬ 
lined  Yonette’s  side  face,  with  the  delicate  nose  and 
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sensitive  mouth,  the  long,  fine  lashes  upon  the  soft 
cheek.  The  girls  stood  round,  watching  her  admiringly, 
though  they  said  nothing,  afraid  of  Suzanne,  sullen  in 
her  wrath  at  being  outwitted  by  this  awkward,  childish- 
looking  new-comer  with  the  resolute  expression. 

What  she  would  have  said  next  cannot  be  guessed, 
because,  just  as  Evadne  was  putting  her  finishing 
touches  and  enclosing  the  pretty,  graceful  head  in  a 
medallion-shaped  frame,  there  was  an  interruption.  A 
quiet-looking  lady  of  about  thirty,  in  plain  mourning, 
with  simply  arranged  fair  hair,  came  into  the  room, 
and  there  was  an  instant  chorus  of  “Bon  jour, 
Madame  Obermann.”  It  is  possible  she  may  have 
had  private  knowledge  of  Suzanne’s  talents  and  their 
uses.  She  was  worn  and  sad-looking,  but  she  came 
to  Evadne  with  a  winning  smile. 

“You  have  found  a  charming  subject  for  your 
skill,  and  I  make  you  my  compliment.  I  never  saw 
a  portrait  on  the  board  that  pleased  me  better.  You 
will  go  first  to  the  ladies,  that  they  may  decide  as  to 
your  future  studies.” 

Afterwards  Evadne  grew  fond  of  Madame  Ober¬ 
mann,  who  was  a  war-widow  and  an  Alsatian,  almost 
ashamed  to  get  her  bread  by  teaching  German  and 
owning  a  German-sounding  name. 

“Wait  till  you  hear  the  bell,  and  then  Yonette  can 
show  you  where  to  knock  at  the  door,”  she  ended. 

There  was  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  before  it 
sounded,  which  possibly  accounted  for  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre’s  allusion  to  the  importance  of  drawing  in 
education.  Suzanne  was  furious.  She  detested  being 
surpassed  in  any  way,  and  here  was  this  long-legged, 
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untidy  upstart  of  an  Anglaise  daring  to  interfere,  and 
to  hold  her  own.  Evadne  was  far  too  modest  to  have 
any  real  idea  of  the  sensation  she  had  created.  She 
came  of  a  family  given  to  doing  rather  than  talking, 
and  she  was  ready  to  wage  war  with  Suzanne  until 
she  forced  her  to  give  up  teasing  her  poor  little  victim. 
She  was  not  afraid.  What  could  Suzanne  do  to 
her? 

Yonette  eagerly  welcomed  her  chance  of  being 
alone  with  her  deliverer  when  the  bell  rang,  and  they 
made  their  way  down  a  long,  dim  corridor  where  a 
man  with  queer  things  on  his  feet  was  roaming  up 
and  down.  “  To  clean  the  parquet.  Have  you  no 
such  ways  of  doing  in  England  ?  ”  explained  Yonette 
in  the  intervals  of  her  embarrassingly  fervent  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude.  She  had  a  way  of  explaining  with¬ 
out  being  asked,  useful  to  Evadne,  who  was  feeling 
really  uncomfortable  in  her  terror  over  this  examina¬ 
tion.  She  could  not  put  “  Don’t  fuss  ”  into  French, 
and  when  she  said  it  in  English  Yonette  seemingly 
did  not  hear. 

“  This  is  the  Cabinet  du  Travail.  Here  I  leave 
you.” 

Evadne  knocked  timidly,  and  a  clear  voice  she 
did  not  know  told  her  to  enter.  How  unlike  Miss 
Bosanqueffs  room  it  was,  and  how  different  “  Ces 
Dames,”  as  she  soon  learnt  to  call  them,  from  that 
plainly  attired  lady.  Tea-gowns  were  rarities  in 
England  in  1881,  and  Evadne  privately  condemned 
them  as  lazy  for  wearing  these  elegant  dressing-gowny 
garments  of  dark  silk,  with  “  any  amount  of  lace  and 
stuff.”  They  were  seated  comfortably  in  cushioned 
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easy-chairs  before  a  table  with  remains  of  a  breakfast 
of  coffee  and  rolls. 

“Embrace  me,  my  child,”  said  the  one  Evadne 
had  not  previously  seen. 

Mademoiselle  Dessaint  was  not  as  handsome  as 
her  partner,  but  quite  as  elegant,  and  Evadne  de¬ 
voutly  wished  there  was  not  all  this  kissing,  inasmuch 
as  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  repeated  last  night’s  light, 
indifferent  caress  on  both  her  hot  cheeks.  The  room 
was  very  pretty,  with  rose-coloured  curtains  draped 
after  some  unfamiliar  fashion,  and  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
pictures,  and  ornaments  in  every  direction.  She  even 
noticed  the  two  work-baskets  were  gilt,  and  trimmed 
with  satin  bows.  There  were  two  writing-tables  made 
of  a  dark  wood  very  highly  polished,  and  only  rugs 
here  and  there  on  the  slippery  floor. 

“  How  sick  the  poor  chap  outside  must  be  of 
racing  up  and  down  to  get  it  all  in  this  state  of 
shininess,”  she  thought,  as  she  heard  him  stump  to 
and  fro. 

It  didn’t  look  like  a  place  for  an  examination. 
Why,  the  writing-tables  only  had  blotters  made  of 
mauve  pink  moire ,  all  hand- worked  in  tiny  flowers. 

*  When  she  went  to  Mayfield,  all  the  new  girls  had 
been  taken  to  a  class-room  to  do  a  general  knowledge 
paper,  and  she  had  answered  more  questions  than 
most  of  her  contemporaries.  Just  then  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  answer  no  question  at  all.  Her  French 
seemed  to  be  forsaking  her.  There  was  a  fire  of  two 
or  three  logs,  which  smelt  sweet,  on  the  open  hearth, 
but  the  window  was  wide  open,  and  there  was  sun¬ 
shine  making  the  heavy  silver  chatelaines  both  ladies 
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wore  glitter  brightly.  It  all  looked  gay,  and  as  if  no 
one  could  be  in  a  hurry  or  very  busy  there.  Evadne 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  black  and  gold  chair,  tuck¬ 
ing  her  skirt  beneath  her,  all  on  one  side,  in  her  own 
peculiarly  ungraceful  way,  and  fidgeting  with  her 
feet. 

They  just  talked  to  her,  that  was  all,  and  she  had 
to  answer  in  French,  seeming  worse  every  moment, 
though  it  was  really  quite  tolerable.  She  had  no  idea 
they  were  both  pleased  with  her  excellent  accent,  if  a 
trifle  aghast  at  the  ignorance  shown  in  certain  of  her 
replies.  She  did  best  when  Mademoiselle  Dessaint 
spoke  to  her  in  German,  proving  that  the  most 
honest  and  conscientious  of  Frauleins  had  not  toiled 
in  vain  in  her  childhood.  She  was  a  wise  woman, 
Fraulein  Braun,  and  had  taught  Evadne  to  read  by 
the  help  of  the  brothers  Grimm.  She  had  naturally 
learnt  to  love  them,  which  is  in  itself  quite  a  liberal 
education. 

Elsewhere  she  made  woeful  blunders.  Her  know¬ 
ledge  of  French  history  was  limited  to  the  last  degree, 
and  if  she  had  told  the  truth  as  to  her  impressions  of 
French  literature  she  would  have  owned  she  found 
Racine  a  bore  and  Corneille  a  much  worse  one.  The 
ordeal  came  to  an  end  with  the  sound  of  a  gong 
below. 

“  The  first  bell.  Go  and  wash  your  hands,  my 
child,”  said  Mademoiselle  Dessaint,  who  always 
attended  to  the  details.  “And  after  the  dejeuner 
and  the  lesson,  you  will  put  on  your  riding  habit  and 
go  to  the  Manege  with  those  who  are  to  be  tried. 
Your  parents  wish  you  to  ride.  The  master  will 
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decide  whether  you  need  more  instruction,  or  whether 
you  are  fit  to  mount  in  the  forest.  Only  be  sure  to 
dress  properly.  As  you  are  now,  your  hair  is  rough, 
your  collar  crooked,  and  one  shoelace  is  upon  the 
ground.  Be  careful  not  to  present  yourself  in  this 
way  another  morning.” 

Evadne  gladly  departed,  full  of  joy  at  the  last 
cheering  news.  Only  it  was  funny  that  a  girl  who 
had  ridden  all  her  life  should  have  to  be  examined  in 
the  way  she  stuck  on.  The  forest  sounded  jolly — and 
there  was  her  new  whip.  The  faithful  Yonette  was 
already  washing  her  white,  delicate  hands,  and  still 
far  too  grateful. 

“  I  shall  love  you  for  ever,”  she  asserted,  much  to 
Evadne’s  discomfort.  But  she  felt  her  company  a 
protection  as  they  went  into  the  large,  lofty  dining¬ 
room,  with  three  long  tables,  after  another  gong  had 
sounded.  There  were  about  fifty  girls  and  half  a 
dozen  governesses  seating  themselves,  and  Ces  Dames 
sat  at  the  smallest.  They  were  now  in  elaborate 
toilets,  and  were  talking  in  an  animated  way  with  two 
grey-haired  gentlemen.  Marion  Whitmore  was  next 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  joining  in  the  conversation, 
with  another  girl  who  seemed  to  understand  every¬ 
thing,  like  her,  and  to  be  very  much  at  ease  in  that 
august  company. 

Madame  Obermann  signed  to  Evadne  to  take  her 
place  at  a  table  where  she  herself  presided.  It  was 
next  the  redoubtable  Suzanne,  who,  after  one  scornful 
glance,  turned  her  plump  shoulder  upon  her  and 
devoted  herself  to  her  other  neighbour.  Upon 
Evadne’s  other  side  sat  a  short,  pretty  American, 
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who  chattered  incessantly  in  very  fluent  French,  and 
affably  explained  she  was  Ina,  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Main  ways,  and  that  she  had  been  celebrated  in  “  the  ” 
Society  papers  as  the  Rosebud  of  the  Washington 
Rink,  producing  a  well-worn  newspaper  cutting  from 
a  resplendent  chatelaine  bag  to  prove  the  truth  of  her 
statement.  Her  mother  had  come  over  to  have  a 
right  good  time  in  Europe,  and  she,  Ina,  meant  to 
get  away  from  this  old  school  soon  and  be  a  belle  in 
Paris,  she  added. 

Evadne  did  not  care  much  for  Miss  Mainways, 
and  she  was  almost  shocked  when  the  latter  ended 
casually,  “  In  the  end  I  mean  to  be  a  Duchess — an 
English  one.  If  you  are  a  beauty  you  can  be  just 
what  you  want.” 

She  herself  had  never  bothered  about  looks.  No 
one  had  at  Mayfield  who  was  in  the  cricket  set.  How 
dull  it  would  be  here.  This  silly  little  idiot,  dressed 
up  as  if  she  was  going  to  a  party,  and  all  scented, 
and  that  horrid  Suzanne.  But  Ina  could  at  least  tell 
her  things. 

“  Who  is  the  girl  near  Marion  Whitmore,  talking 
to  the  man  with  his  napkin  all  tucked  in  so  queerly  ?  ” 

“  He’s  the  Professor  of  Literature.  That’s  Beatrix 
Combermere,  and  they  say  she’s  made  of  learning, 
but  she  can’t  dress.  English,  of  course.  Her  father’s 
a  personage  some  way.  Not  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
only  English  I  want  to  know.  He  made  his  own 
money,  like  they  do  in  America.  But  he’s  going  to 
be  in  your  Government  soon.” 

“  His  name’s  not  Samuel,  is  it  ?  ”  questioned 
Evadne,  almost  with  horror. 
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“  Well,  it  is,  and,  except  that  it’s  ugly,  I  don’t  see 
it  matters.” 

The  information  silenced  Evadne  into  wonder. 
Why,  Samuel  Combermere  was  the  great  Radical 
friend  of  Gladstone.  She  speculated  whether  her 
own  father  had  any  notion  of  the  sort  of  awful  people 
who  were  to  be  her  schoolfellows.  Her  politics  were 
definite  enough.  All  Liberals  were  bad,  all  Radicals 
worse,  and  all  who  were  nice  were  Conservatives. 

But  she  was  hungry,  and  these  reflections  did  not 
prevent  her  enjoying  the  savoury  unknown  dishes 
which  were  handed  round.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
table  a  girl  deftly  mixed  the  salad.  “  A  fine  if  you  do 
not  eat  salad,”  explained  Ina.  “  I’ve  money  enough 
not  to  care  about  their  old  fines,  and  I  don’t  eat  it. 
In  America  it  has  mayonnaise,  not  just  too  much 
vinegar  and  too  little  oil.  It’s  disgusting  like  that — 
only  fit  for  rabbits.  Take  just  a  leaf  if  you  don’t  feel 
like  paying.” 

Evadne  was  thankful  she  had  profited  by  this 
advice,  for  she  found  her  portion  fearfully  salt,  and 
hardly  knew  how  to  swallow  it.  She  did  not,  however, 
want  to  be  fined.  One  of  the  few  pleasures  she 
anticipated  was  that  of  buying  new  kinds  of  Christmas 
presents  in  France.  She  had  not  noticed  that 
Suzanne  had  adroitly  upset  a  salt-cellar  into  the  bowl, 
secure  from  detection  because  she  was  aware  nothing 
could  make  the  future  Duchess  attack  it.  But 
Evadne  was  never  a  grumbler,  and  had  learnt  at 
Mayfield  never  to  talk  of  what  she  was  eating.  It  was 
a  strict  rule,  and  she  never  broke  it.  Suzanne  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  she  had  failed  in  her 
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amiable  intention  of  making  the  whole  table  laugh  at 
Evadne,  because  Bettje  van  Koos,  the  Dutch  salad 
maker,  would  insist  she  had  only  put  in  the  regulation 
quantity  of  salt  if  taxed  with  carelessness. 

She  never  forgot  her  first  lesson  at  Les 
Marronniers,  given  by  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  herself 
standing  at  a  desk  whilst  they  sat  round  a  narrow 
table  with  ink-wells  at  regular  intervals.  She  explained 
that  they  were  to  listen,  and  she  would  tell  them 
something  about  La  Fontaine.  They  were  to  take 
notes,  and  would  have  to  write  as  much  as  they 
remembered  for  the  next  day.  Evadne  had  learnt  the 
half-dozen  fables  that  are  always  chosen,  and  had 
thought  them  tiresome.  Was  this  really  one  of  them  ? 
For  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  began  briskly  and  clearly, 
so  that  Evadne  could  translate  to  herself  as  she  went 
along.  It  was  the  story  of  the  delightful  man  who 
went  hunting  for  his  wife’s  corpse  up-stream,  and  she 
told  it  as  if  it  greatly  entertained  her.  When  it  came 
to  his  explanation,  “  The  spirit  of  contradiction  would 
have  made  her  float  the  wrong  way,”  there  was  a 
general  laugh.  Well,  really  it  was  funny,  and  much 
more  interesting  than  the  everlasting  town  rat  and 
country  rat.  She  could  not  help  listening  instead  of 
writing,  and  found  her  paper  blank  at  the  close  in 
some  consternation. 

“  How  did  La  Fontaine  come  to  write  as  he  wrote  ? 
He  wandered  for  hours  in  his  forest — a  forest  not 
more  beautiful  or  fuller  of  wonders  than  ours.  Ho 
watched  the  birds  and  beasts  until  he  learnt  all  kinds 
of  things  from  them.  They  know  much  more  than  we 
imagine.  Mcs  enfants ,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  watch 
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and  observe  if  you  want  to  acquire.  And  read  La 
Fontaine,  for  he  can  teach  sense.”  Celestre  Sylvestre 
had  the  rare  power  of  being  able  to  make  a  vivid  word 
picture.  The  lazy,  pleasant  boy  who  seemed  idle,  the 
lazy,  pleasant  man  who  really  was  an  idler,  lived  again. 
She  made  them  see  him  reading  his  latest  triumph  in 
the  salon  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  all  curls  and 
brocade. 

Evadne  was  riveted,  though  she  made  miserable 
work  of  the  subsequent  devoir .  Power  of  expression 
is  not  learnt  in  a  day  in  our  own  language,  and  in 
another  it  at  first  seems  an  unattainable  impossibility. 
She  was  sharply  rebuked  for  having  taken  no  notes, 
for  even  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  had  no  idea  that,  of 
all  her  new  pupils,  this  blunderer,  who  could  not 
answer  any  questions,  had  done  best,  because  she  had 
enjoyed  a  lesson. 

Suzanne  was  on  the  watch  when  they  came  out, 
already  in  her  habit,  hat,  and  coquettish  veil,  for  she 
was  to  take  a  lesson  in  jumping  that  afternoon,  and 
was  inordinately  proud  of  her  riding  and  her  chic 
appearance  en  amazone.  She  was  heavily  built,  but 
her  waist  was  smaller  than  ever,  in  the  creaseless 
dark  blue  jacket  bodice.  Ina  Mainway s  looked  at  her 
disdainfully  as  she  passed ;  she  was  never  afraid  of 
Suzanne. 

“  That  habit  was  made  by  a  Brussels  tailor.  You 
don’t  begin  to  know  how  to  dress  for  riding.  They’re 
just  not  seen  in  the  Bois  without  an  English  tailor’s 
name  written  across  their  shoulders.  Any  one  would 
know  you  were  provincial.” 

Suzanne  had  a  further  cause  of  displeasure  when 
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a  group  of  half  a  dozen  met  in  the  hall  ready  for  the 
Manege.  For  she  detected  with1  irritation  that 
Evadne’s  habit,  of  the  same  colour  as  her  own,  was  far 
better  cut,  and  even  with  her  big  waist  she  looked 
undeniably  smart.  “  Those  English  tailors  are 
miracle-workers,”  she  remarked  to  a  neighbour. 
“  Never  will  I  employ  any  others  when  I  am  in  the 
world.  To  make  such  a  clumsy  creature  presentable 
shows  a  talent  indeed,  though  it  is  wasted  on  her.” 

They  drove  through  the  little  town,  where  there 
was  not  much  to  see,  in  a  couple  of  open  cabs,  with 
Madame  Obermann  in  the  first.  She  spoke  kindly  to 
Evadne,  and  told  her  that  the  first  Thursday  holiday 
she  would  see  the  Chateau,  with  its  broad  park,  and  the 
very  room  where  Napoleon  had  signed  his  abdication, 
with  much  else,  including  carp  a  hundred  years  old. 
They  went  some  distance,  past  an  hotel  with  people 
sitting  in  a  garden  brilliant  with  flowers,  as  if  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  past  barracks  which 
were  dirty  and  big,  and  soldiers  in  dingy  uniforms 
Evadne  thought  dirty  and  small.  It  was  hot,  and  the 
streets  were  close  and  smelt  of  cooking,  especially  of 
cabbages. 

Presently  they  reached  the  Manege,  which  was 
large  and  dusty,  with  a  smart  little  man  in  uniform 
bowing  to  them  at  the  door.  A  shabby  old  soldier 
led  out  a  collection  of  horses  which  did  not  pre¬ 
possess  Evadne,  used  to  such  perfect  grooming  at 
home.  Suzanne,  to  her  intense  annoyance,  failed  to 
mount  very  gracefully.  The  truth  was,  her  stays  were 
fearfully  tight,  and  Madame  Obermann  decided  there 
would  have  to  be  a  remonstrance  upon  this  always 
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Vexed  question.  To  look  like  a  wasp  was  the  ideal  in 
1881,  and  if  any  one  knew  we  must  suffer  to  be 
beautiful  it  was  Suzanne. 

It  was  a  band  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
beginners— a  veritable  awkward  squad.  Sergeant 
Berard  had  his  trials  in  starting  them  until  he  came 
to  Evadne.  She  sprang  into  her  saddle  and  settled 
herself  happily.  She  had  not  felt  so  much  at  home 
since  she  left  Farlowe,  even  on  this  old  screw,  though 
she  longed  to  get  out  of  this  stuffy  place  and  canter  in 
the  green  forest  instead. 

“  Here  is  one  who  knows  what  it  means  to  ride. 
You  are  accustomed  to  the  horse,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  Evadne  could  not  get  out  another  word  . 
The  master  gave  the  order  to  trot,  and  she  saw  with 
amazement  that  the  French  girls  trotted  like  the 
soldiers  she  had  seen  in  Paris.  And  how  badly  they 
held  their  shoulders.  Suzanne  was  as  stiff  as  a 
poker. 

“  If  you  could  but  regard  yourselves  in  a  mirror 
you  would  be  discouraged,  ladies,”  cried  the  poor  little 
sergeant,  hurrying  from  one  to  another  upon  a  little 
black  mare  Evadne  envied  him,  and  trying  to  better 
matters.  “  Only,  as  you  have  no  mirror,  regard 
instead  Miss.  She  holds  herself  superbly.  She  alone, 
with,  of  course,  Mademoiselle  Brieux,  is  ready  for  the 
forest.” 

After  a  few  more  rather  unsuccessful  manoeuvres 
on  the  part  of  the  beginners,  they  were  told  to  rest, 
and  some  obstacles  were  brought  forward.  Suzanne 
prepared  to  show  off  in  great  style,  but  her  horse  was 
of  another  mind.  Her  debut  as  a  jumper  was  a  fiasco, 
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and  she  ended  with  rolling  into  the  red-brown  sand. 
Tumbles  in  a  manege  only  hurt  dignity,  and  Suzanne’s 
was  thoroughly  injured.  “  He  gave  me  this  horrible 
horse  on  purpose,”  she  muttered.  “If  I  had  had  any 
other  I  could  have  done  it.” 

“  Take  you  Chicot  from  Miss,”  commanded  the 
sergeant.  “  Repose  yourself  and  give  her  Lulu.” 

Lulu  was  a  raw-boned,  ugly  beast  with  a  hard 
mouth.  But  he  responded  in  a  moment  to  the 
knowing  hands  upon  his  rein.  Evadne  had  not  been 
taught  riding  by  Cousin  Dick  for  nothing.  She 
jumped  clean  and  high  over  the  obstacles  again  and 
again,  and  Lulu  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she  did. 

“I  make  you  my  homage,  Miss,”  said  the  little 
Frenchman,  showing  all  his  white  teeth  in  a  broad 
smile.  “  My  faith,  if  my  pupils  rode  as  you  do,  my 
trade  would  be  gone  for  ever.  Au  revoir  in  the 
forest.” 

And  when  that  first  day  was  ended  Evadne  had 
made  a  friend  and  an  enemy,  though  she  did  not  know  it. 
She  fell  asleep,  never  guessing  how  Yonette  knelt  on 
in  the  moonlight  praying  for  her,  and  how,  wondering 
at  her  own  boldness,  she  crept  to  the  bedside  and 
lightly  kissed  her. 
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THE  SECRETS  OF  YONETTE 

As  time  went  on,  it  never  struck  Evadne  that  she 
was  not  as  miserable  as  she  had  meant  to  be,  though 
there  were  naturally  moments  of  homesickness,  with 
its  new  phase  of  longing  to  be  in  her  own  country. 
The  letters  the  Indian  mails  carried  to  her  parents 
were,  however,  cheerful;  and  if  Colonel  Merridew 
chiefly  enjoyed  the  spirited  picture  of  Suzanne 
toppling  off  the  tall  Lulu,  Mrs.  Merridew  looked  longest 
at  a  pretty  drawing  of  Yonette,  hoping  much  from  the 
sweet  face. 

Then,  her  French  came  back  surprisingly  quickly, 
and  an  entirely  unforeseen  interest  in  her  lessons 
gradually  prevented  her  from  missing  her  games  as 
desperately  as  she  had  expected.  It  still  gave  her 
what  the  French  expressively  call  “  a  squeezing  of  the 
heart  ”  when  Mary  wrote  doleful  reports  of  the  defeat 
of  the  house  hockey  team  she  had  captained  to  many 
a  famous  victory.  But  she  soon  actually  looked 
forward  to  the  days  when  she  listened  to  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre  because  she  made  all  these  poets  and 
authors  into  something  quite  different.  They  became 
realities  instead  of  just  names.  How  she  had  been 
bored  at  Mayfield  by  having  to  learn  “La  Jeune 
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Captive.’5  But  when  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  recited 
certain  lines  by  the  same  author,  which  broke  off  with 
a  strange  abruptness,  she  had  been  thrilled  to  her  soul. 

“  Why  do  I  not  finish,  mes  enfants  ?  ”  asked 
that  impressive  lady  in  her  impressive  way.  “  Because 
the  young  patriot  and  genius,  Andre  Chenier,  had  to 
hurry  away  before  he  had  time  to  end.  Think  of  the 
sublime  courage  letting  him  hold  the  pen  without 
trembling  until  the  tumbrils  rattled  in  the  stony 
courtyard.  Think  of  what  that  death  meant.  The 
pain,  the  ignominy,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  burning 
knowledge  he  had  much  more  to  say  after  his  own 
exquisite  fashion.  *  The  messenger  of  death,  black 
recruiter  of  shadows,  fills  the  long,  sombre  corridors 
with  my  name.’  Thus  it  befell.  He  was  led  out,  with 
perfect  dignity,  to  join  the  never-ending  procession  to 
the  red  scaffold.  Make  the  most  of  what  he  has  left. 
It  is  noble  and  true  as  he  was  brave.” 

She  seldom  spoke  in  this  intense  vein.  She  was 
much  oftener  inclined  to  sarcasm.  The  study  of 
the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sdvigne  began  with  a 
sardonic  portrait  of  the  selfish,  cowardly  daughter 
who  requited  her  devotion  by  leaving  her  to  die  alone. 
“Remember,  however,  to  this  odious  young  person 
we  owe  an  infinity  of  entertainment.  Therefore  she 
did  not  live  in  vain.  That  was  my  reflection  when  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Blois  to  see  her  picture.  Good- 
looking,  certainly.  By  no  means  surely  the  prettiest 
girl  in  France,  as  her  dear  mother  imagined.  Fine 
hair,  a  fine  skin,  but  thin  lips  to  a  sour  mouth.  It 
was  no  wonder  Madame  de  Grignan  had  a  business 
to  find  a  husband.” 
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Such  sayings  stimulated  curiosity  in  Evadne,  a 
curiosity  Yonette  was  always  ready  to  satisfy,  for  she, 
too,  could  talk  about  these  people  as  if  they  were  her 
friends.  It  was  wonderful  how  much  Yonette  knew, 
and  how  little  she  thought  of  herself.  Suzanne  con¬ 
tinued  to  torment  her,  partly  because  of  her  increasing 
detestation  of  Evadne.  She  never  lost  a  chance  of 
getting  either  into  trouble,  and,  though  Evadne  was 
not  suspicious  enough  to  connect  a  double  fine  for 
ink-spilling  with  her  near  neighbourhood  at  the  time 
of  the  disasters,  there  were  others  who  were.  Suzanne 
exercised  a  tyrannous  sway  over  most  of  the  younger 
or  more  stupid  girls.  But  she  had  no  power  over 
the  supremacy  of  Marion  Whitmore  and  Beatrix 
Combermere,  who,  despite  their  plain  gowns,  inspired 
even  the  American  millionaire  contingent  with  respect 
and  liking.  “  I’d  die  sooner  than  wear  such  frocks, 
but  they  can  do  it,”  said  Ina  Mainways,  who  was  the 
authority  in  such  matters,  and  had  lived  long  enough 
in  Paris  to  imitate  Suzanne’s  Belgian  accent  with 
exasperating  accuracy. 

One  of  Evadne’s  first  surprised  discoveries  at  Les 
Marronniers  had  been  that  English  and  American 
girls  were  in  the  majority.  There  was  a  sprinkling 
of  the  French  “  Marrons  ”  she  found  herself  liking, 
after  all,  and  a  handful  of  Belgians  more  after  the 
pattern  of  the  French  girls  she  had  expected.  She 
liked  them  much  less.  Two  or  three  were  habitually 
untruthful,  like  their  leader,  Suzanne,  and  she  pri¬ 
vately  thought  their  way  of  speaking  distinctly  ugly. 
Dutch  Bettje  van  Koos  was  a  general  favourite. 
Pretty,  well-informed,  and  obliging,  and  with  a  temper 
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nothing  ever  ruffled,  she  represented  her  pleasant 
nation  admirably,  if  alone.  There  was  constant  talk 
of  a  certain  Barbara  Levine,  who  had  broken  her  arm 
in  the  holidays,  and  her  return  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  theatricals  perforce  delayed  without  evidently  the 
leading  lady  of  the  stage. 

Evadne  scarcely  saw  Marion  and  Beatrix  except 
on  the  halcyon  day  once  a  week  when  they  were  of 
the  forest  riding  party,  and  treated  her  with  a  friendly 
kindness  she  valued  as  a  distinction.  Madame  Ober- 
mann  rode  with  them,  and  the  little  sergeant  behaved 
with  deep  respect  to  her,  though  she  was  a  nervous 
rider,  for  he  knew  a  certain  story  of  an  Alsatian  officer 
who  had  met  his  death  in  a  vain  effort  to  save  a 
wounded  comrade  at  Worth. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  after  the  hot  summer, 
and  Evadne  fell  in  love  with  her  first  big  forest  at 
first  sight.  The  leaves  were  changing  splendidly,  and 
as  they  trotted  along  the  firm  white  roads  intersecting 
it  there  was  rainbow  colour  everywhere — rose  and  gold 
and  amber  and  burnt  sienna  and  scarlet.  Already  the 
many  firs  and  pines  stood  out  clear,  and  made  the  air 
sweet  with  their  own  fragrance  when  the  sun  shone. 
There  were  fascinating  squirrels  hopping  among  the 
beeches,  busy  with  their  winter  preparations,  if  birds 
were  rather  scarce.  There  was  the  little  solitary 
tower,  the  Fort  L’Empereur,  whence  Napoleon  loved 
to  look  upon  the  glorious  view.  Her  home  in  the  flat 
Broadland  was  to  her  incomparably  lovely  and  dear. 
But  this  fairy-tale  forest  captured  her  heart.  They 
seemed  to  go  by  new  ways  each  time,  and  always  to 
find  something  fresh. 
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“But  it  is  in  my  own  forest  at  Rennes  Merlin 
sleeps,”  Yonette  said  one  clay,  when  Evaclne  was 
describing  her  rides  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
garden  in  a  remote  seat  of  which  Yonette  was  very 
fond.  “  It  is  Broceliande  there,  and  you  know  all 
the  poets  want  to  be  in  Broceliande.  They  perhaps 
expect  to  meet  him — to  wake  him.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  believed  he  was  really  there,  and  I  was  lost 
once  searching  for  him.  I  felt  certain  he  would  be  a 
kind  old  man,  and  glad  to  see  the  violets  I  had  picked 
for  him.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  Broceliande.  I  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  poets,  or  much  wanted  to.  Why  are 
you  always  thinking  and  talking  about  them?  And 
how  could  they  let  you  go  away  alone  when - ” 

“  Ah,  but  I  was  not  lame  then.  I  could  run  with 
the  best.  I  was  already  eleven  when  my  trouble 
came,  no  one  knows  how.  And,  Evadne,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  my  secret.  Some  day  perhaps  I  shall  run 
again.” 

Evadne  had  learnt  to  love  her  adoring  little  com¬ 
panion,  though  she  was  too  English  to  show  it  much. 
She  turned  to  her  with  a  quick,  bright  smile. 

“  My  dear,  I  am  glad.  But  why  is  it  a  secret  ?  ” 

Yonette  shuddered.  “  Because  there  is  much  to 
happen  first,  and  I  am  not  brave  enough  to  talk  of  it. 
If  Suzanne  knew  she  would  frighten  me  with  horrible 
tales.  I  was  much  worse  three  years  ago.  I  really 
had  two  crutches,  like  the  dreadful  picture  you  rubbed 
out.  Then  there  was  an  operation.  It  succeeded. 
And  there  will  be  another  soon  to  decide  all  things, 
if  I  am  strong  enough  to  support  it.  If  it  fails  I  must 
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resign  myself.  If  it  succeeds — ah,  then  I  shall  live 
again.  You  see,  I  can  recall  how  I  rode  my  pony, 
and  how  I  danced  in  the  dear  convent  in  Paris.  They 
sent  me  here  for  the  good  air,  but  it  was  hard  to  leave 
all  the  sisters  and  all  my  friends.  And  especially  I 
was  afraid  of  the  English,  who  had  killed  of  my 
family  at  Waterloo.  It  is  strange.  The  good  God 
always  knows  best,  for  now  you,  who  are  English,  I 
love  best  of  all.  But  you  would  despise  me  if  you 
knew  how  afraid  I  am  of  the  doctors,  and  of  it  all 
again.  The  first  time  I  had  fear,  yes ;  but  for  my 
mother’s  sake  I  did  not  show  it,  and  they  thought  I 
had  courage.  But  when  one  knows  all  the  pain  and 
misery  which  follows,  and  that  terrible  last  minute 

when  all  is  ready -  You  have  much  courage ; 

you  would  perhaps  not  mind.  And  for  my  mother  I 
must  bear  it  all  in  silence.  Ah,  and  not  for  her  only. 
I  have  a  great  reason  why  I  long  much  not  to  die.” 

Evadne,  too,  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She 
thought  how  quiet  and  patient  Vonette  generally  was, 
and  how  she  had  misjudged  her  occasional  flashes  of 
temper.  She  asked  herself  if  she  should  be  like  this 
if  she  had  to  wrake  up  each  day  to  suffer,  and  to  know 
that  something  dreadful  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  be  happy  and 
well,  and  ride  into  a  battle  and  get  shot.  Like  most 
healthy  creatures,  Evadne  had  a  dread  of  disease. 
She  had  hardly  ever  been  ill,  and  then  her  nurses 
had  their  work  cut  out,  and  every  dose  meant  a 
rebellion. 

“  You  wondered  to  see  me  take  my  horrid  tonic 
without  troubling  Marion  to  watch  and  see  I  did  not 
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throw  it  away,”  Yonette  continued.  “  You  won’t  wonder 
any  more.  I  want  to  get  strong.  I  am  much  stronger 
already.  I  want  immensely  to  be  as  all  the  rest,  and, 
above  all,  able  to  work.” 

Evadne  gave  her  one  of  her  rare  spontaneous 
kisses,  and  then  said,  fingering  Cousin  Dick’s  brooch — 

“  Yonette,  you  are  ever,  ever  so  much  braver  than  I 
am.  I  couldn’t  go  on  like  you  do  with — with  all  that 
to  come.  I  should  be  always  thinking  about  it. 
But  you  won’t  ever  have  to  work.  It  is  not  as  if  you 
were  poor.  I  want  to  ask  one  thing.  Don’t  answer  if 
you  don’t  wish.  If  the  operation  failed,  should  you  be 
a  nun  and  go  back  to  the  convent,  as  they  all  say  ?  ” 

Yonette  flushed,  and  answered,  “  Never,”  in  a  tone 
of  conviction. 

“  Yet  to  me  you  always  seem  very  religious  and 
all  that.” 

“  But  I  have  a  grand  ambition — not  a  vocation. 
Yes,  I  will  tell  you  of  it  also,  for  I  know  you  will  not 
ridicule  me.  Even  if  I  am  lame,  I  can  be  a  poet,  a 
writer.  This  is  my  dream.  I  have  read  much,  much 
English,  and  I  know  we  have  no  woman  poet  to  com¬ 
pare  to  your  Mrs.  Browning.  I  should  like  to  be  such 
as  she  was.  To  speak  for  suffering  children  till  the 
whole  world  listened — ah,  how  magnificent  !  ” 
Yonette’s  big  eyes  shone  as  she  put  her  secret  dream 
into  words. 

Evadne  thought  how  lovely  she  looked,  and  how 
different  she  was  herself. 

“  Yonette,  you  make  me  nearly  afraid  of  you. 
There  is  so  much  underneath  in  you  to  find  out.  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  Mrs.  Browning  except  that 
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she  married  a  man  who  writes  poems  he  can’t  explain 
himself.  I  saw  him  once.  He  looked  very  ordinary — 
rather  stout,  and  a  grey  beard.” 

Yonette  laughed  in  her  low,  pretty  fashion.  “He 
could  explain,  surely.  Only  perhaps  he  thinks  those 
who  ask  would  be  as  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
explanation  as  the  poem.  Some  poets  wait  a  hundred 
years  to  be  rightly  comprehended.  They  are  never  in 
a  hurry  if  they  are  real.  But  I  will  tell  you  about  her. 
Then  you  will  see  it  is  glorious  to  call  her  your 
compatriot.  She  is  my  model,  my  ideal.” 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  sunny  stillness  in  the  crisp  October  air. 
Yonette  had  the  rare  power  of  telling  a  story,  and  she 
told  the  most  beautiful  of  all  real  romances  in  a  way 
Evadne  never  forgot.  She  listened  intently  as  the 
withered  leaves  fluttered  down  upon  them. 

“  You  are  better  than  a  book,  Yonette.  I  can 
learn  of  you,”  she  said,  impulsively,  at  the  end. 

“  Some  day  I  shall  go  to  Florence,  and  put  roses 
on  her  grave.  There  she  lies  waiting  for  him  to  come 
back,  as  surely  he  will.  It  comforts  me  to  think  she 
was  weak  and  frail,  and  yet  strong  like  a  strong  man 
when  she  took  up  her  pen,”  continued  Yonette. 
“And  then  there  is  your  Charlotte  Bronte.  She  too 
was  ill  and  lonely,  and  dwelt  in  that  terrible  solitary 
home  with  but  the  ghosts  of  her  dead  sisters.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  wrote  the  tale  I  prefer  over  all  others, 
‘  Yillette.’  There  are  Belgian  girls  in  it  just  like 
Suzanne.” 

“  Oh,  Yonette,  you  do  make  me  feel  ashamed.  I 
don’t  seem  to  know  anything  even  about  English 
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things.  At  Mayfield  I  never  bothered,  but  when 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  called  me  'petite  ignorante , 
I  just  hated  it.  You  know,  I  am  afraid  of  her,  and  yet 
I  want  to  please  her.  It  is  all  different  here.  None 
of  the  things  which  mattered  to  us  matter  here,  and 
all  the  things  which  never  mattered  at  Mayfield  are 
everything.  It  is  a  kind  of  topsy-turvy  place.” 

“  And  you  love  it  not  at  all  ?  ” 

Evadne  was  always  honest,  and  she  answered 
truly — 

“  I  don’t  know.  There’s  the  riding  in  the  forest, 
and,  then,  I  like  doing  the  lessons  at  odd  times  and 
not  having  such  lots  of  rules.  And  I  shall  like  seeing 
the  chateau  if  ever  they  open  it  again.  I  don’t  care 
for  Sundays.  We  always  have  a  horrid  dinner  when 
Ces  Dames  are  away,  and  my  own  Church  is  better  than 
the  Huguenot  one  without  a  prayer-book.  I  think,  if 
I  had  been  a  Huguenot,  I’d  have  taken  care  to  go  to 
England,  where  they  have  one.  .  .  .  There’s  Ina 
Mainways  coming.  How  silly  it  seems  to  wear  a 
hat  in  the  garden  that  cost  a  hundred  francs.” 

“  And  it  is  truly  absurd  because  of  that.  These 
Americans,  they  go  to  the  first  ateliers  in  Paris  for 
their  toilettes,  and  wear  them  for  the  wrong  moment. 
But  she  is  graceful,  Ina,  and  a  beauty.  Assuredly  she 
will  find  her  duke.” 

“  Oh,  bother  Ina  !  She’s  a  goose,”  decided  Evadne, 
whose  thoughts  were  concentrated  elsewhere.  “  Tell 
me  one  thing  more,  Yonette.  Can  you  write 
poetry  now  ?  ” 

“  Yerses,  yes ;  poetry,  no,”  was  a  reply  she  did 
not  quite  understand,  but  she  heard  it  with  reverence. 
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“  But  if  yon  can  make  rhymes  it  must  be  poetry. 
And  to  think  of  wanting  me  for  a  friend,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  genuine  humility. 

Evadne’s  own  ideas  for  the  future  were  vague.  It 
troubled  her  little.  That  she  would  be  at  home,  where 
it  was  awfully  jolly,  about  summed  up  the  matter. 
She  certainly  had  no  idea  of  wanting  to  be  a  writer. 
She  supposed  they  led  rather  stuffy  lives,  everlastingly 
sitting  at  desks.  But  she  could  not  help  admiring 
Yonette  for  being  ready  to  face  even  the  operation  in 
order  to  be  better  qualified  for  this  difficult  and  surely 
dull  career. 

“  And  you  ?  ”  asked  Yonette,  curiously.  “  What  is 
your  own  private  wish  ?  How  will  you  make  your 
life  ?  ” 

“  I  haven’t  an  idea,”  Evadne  said  candidly.  “  I 
shall  go  home  and  do  things  that  turn  up,  that’s  all.” 

“  And  you  do  not,  then,  want  Glory  or  a  duke  ?  ” 

Evadne  found  herself  wondering  what  Mary 
Pargitter  would  have  thought  of  Yonette’ s  queer  way 
of  talking.  Yet  it  was  interesting,  though  she  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  in  reply. 

“  I  used  to  wish  to  be  a  vivandure  when  I  was 
little.  When  I  knew  I  couldn’t  I  stopped  bothering 
altogether.” 

It  is  difficult  for  girls  of  1915  to  realise  the  uncon¬ 
cern  of  their  mothers,  when  they  themselves  decide  to 
be  golf  professionals  in  the  nursery,  and  poultry 
farmers  when  they  are  in  the  schoolroom,  but  that 
unconcern  as  to  the  future  still  existed  in  1881. 

“  I  can’t  be  satisfied  with  the  present.  I  want  my 
ambition — ah,  I  long  for  it  more  even  than  for  my 
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cure.  I  should  like  France  to  have  cause  to  be  proud 
of  me.” 

“  England  will  never  be  proud  of  me,  though  I’m 
proud  enough  of  being  English,  that  is  certain,”  said 
Evadne.  “  I’ve  always  got  on  the  flag,  but  I  just  wear 
it  and  do  nothing — that  is  the  worst.  Oh,  what  a 
nuisance,  we  shall  have  to  go  in ;  it’s  getting  late. 
How  I  wish,  instead  of  dinner,  we  could  have  a  real 
English  tea,  with  real  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
real  jam,  and  hot  toast.” 

On  the  way  they  met  Ina  in  a  complicated  costume 
of  two  shades  of  brown,  with  a  deep  pointed  bodice 
without  a  wrinkle,  and  an  infinity  of  gaugings,  frills, 
and  brown  embroideries.  She  had  respected  Evadne 
since  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Merridew’s  portrait  in  court 
dress.  She,  too,  had  an  eye  for  the  future,  and 
meant  to  be  presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  If  she 
could  not  find  a  grander  lady  to  present  her,  Mrs. 
Merridew  might  be  useful. 

“  It’s  perfectly  disgusting,”  she  complained.  “  I 
expected  my  aunt  to  come  along  to-day,  and  she’s 
never  been.  Here  am  I,  fit  for  the  Bois,  just  going 
around  this  old  sandy  garden.”  Then  she  went  on 
in  front  with  Evadne,  and  added,  “  I  hope  you  two 
haven’t  been  talking  secrets.  If  you  have,  they  won’t 
be  secrets  long.  Out  of  my  window  I  saw  that  cat 
Suzanne  right  behind  the  trees  listening.” 

Evadne  was  horrified,  but  before  she  could  find 
words  Ina  rippled  on — 

“  Three  things  are  going  to  happen.  We  are 
to  have  a  fancy  dress  ball  on  Thursday  fort- 
night — Barbara’s  coming  back  that  day — and  a 
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great  lady  from  Paris  is  to  be  here  and  judge 
which  is  the  best  costume.  If  she’s  worth  her  salt 
she  will  bring  us  candies.  I  am  just  starving  for 
candy  and  ice-cream  soda.  She’s  been  an  ambas¬ 
sadress.  It  will  be  an  occasion  to  put  on  my 
Pompadour  Shepherdess  for  her.  And  they’ve  done 
tidying  their  old  castle,  and  Miss  Payne  will  take 
anybody  who  wants  to  go  Thursday  afternoon.  I 
don’t  care  much  for  ancient  old  spots,  but  there’s  a 
royal  bath  chamber  and  lace  toilet  covers,  any  way.” 

Yonette  had  talked  of  the  chateau  with  her  own 
vivid  picturesqueness  until  she  had  roused  Evadne  to 
real  interest  in  its  history.  She  looked  forward  to 
standing  where  Napoleon  said  good-bye  to  the  old 
guard ;  she  looked  forward  to  seeing  the  gallery  where 
a  queen  watched  the  murder  she  had  commanded. 
Here,  too,  was  a  grand  chance  for  wearing  the  Begum’s 
robe.  But  now  she  had  but  one  miserable  thought, 
which  she  must  at  all  hazards  keep  from  Yonette. 

“  Promise  me,  do  promise  me  not  to  tell  any  one 
else  about  Suzanne,”  she  said  anxiously.  “  We  were 
talking  about  things — well,  that  matter.  I  shall  have 
to  find  out  if  she  heard,  but  I  don’t  want  Yonette  to 
hear.” 

The  future  Duchess  had  an  American  eye  to  a 
bargain,  though  she  was  not  in  the  least  ill-natured. 
“  Every  one  here  sees  I  never  button  up  my  boots. 
I  don’t  know  how ;  I  don’t  want  to  learn.  Will  you 
do  them  up  for  a  week  ?  and  I’ll  be  quiet.” 

“  I  never  heard  anything  like  you,  Ina.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  Still,  I  will.” 

Evadne  was  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  Suzanne’s 
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tactics.  She  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  her  place 
further  removed  from  her  at  table,  and  now  took  it 
reluctantly.  All  through  the  meal  Suzanne  made 
hateful  little  remarks  showing  her  new  knowledge. 
She  had  never  forgiven  Evadne  for  rubbing  out  her 
drawing,  and  here  was  a  glorious  chance  for  revenge 
at  last.  She  first  led  round  the  talk  to  an  imaginary 
cousin  who  had  just  died  under  an  operation  for  a  hip 
complaint,  and  described  her  sufferings  with  gusto. 
Next  she  began  to  make  rhymes,  making  up  in  bad 
taste  for  what  they  wanted  in  wit.  They  were 
translations  of  the  poetry  of  an  English  Mrs.  Brown, 
she  asserted,  and  Evadne,  in  her  ignorance,  dared  not 
deny  it.  She  kept  silence,  but  she  was  very  unhappy. 
It  seemed  cruel  poor  little  Yonette’s  pitiful  secrets 
should  be  used  to  taunt  her,  as  surely  they  would  be. 
Evadne’s  common-sense  made  her  avoid  one  danger. 
She  never  thought  of  making  a  vain  appeal  to 
Suzanne  to  be  merciful.  She  only  reflected  whether 
she  could  in  any  way  buy  her  promise  to  hold  her 
meddlesome  tongue.  She  did  not  guess  that  Suzanne 
had  prepared  her  own  terms  until  the  meal  at  last 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  customary  for  the  girls  to 
linger  round  the  door  and  join  their  own  special 
intimates  as  they  filed  out.  To-night  Evadne  did  not 
wait  for  Yonette. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Suzanne,”  she  began 
boldly,  and  to  the  general  surprise  they  were  seen  to 
vanish  together  into  the  smallest  class-room. 

“Well,  what  have  you  to  say?”  asked  Suzanne, 
mockingly,  as  she  adjusted  her  shining  black  hair 
before  a  hanging  mirror. 
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“  Only  that,  by  what  you  talked  about  at  dinner,  I 
believe  you  listened  to  every  word  Yonette  Picardin 
said  to  me  in  the  garden.  In  England  we  despise 
spies.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  others,  and  make 
Yonette  miserable  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps.  She  is  a  perfect  little  fool.  She  will 
never  be  cured — never.  And  the  idea  of  her  being 
famous — a  cripple,  a  deformity.  It  is  absurd.  It 
makes  me  laugh.  I  thought  she  was  too  much  of  a 
devote  to  have  such  worldly  ambition.  It  is  really  my 
duty  to  check  it.” 

“Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  make  you  keep 
what  you  know  to  yourself  ?  Just  tell  me  that  and  I 
shall  go.  If  there  isn’t  it  is  no  use  my  waiting.” 
Evadne  was  very  angry,  but  when  Merridews  were 
angry  their  words  were  few. 

Suzanne  faced  her  smiling.  “  I  paid  a  little  visit 
to  Number  Three  one  day  when  it  was  vacant.  There 
I  found  a  fine  costume  in  a  box,  that  of  an  Indian 
Princess.  It  is  made  for  a  brunette,  not  an  insipid 
blonde  like  you,  who  would  be  too  clumsy  to  carry  it 
properly.  I  tried  it  on ;  it  fitted  admirably,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  hear,  and  I  was  not  exactly  ugly  in 
the  rose-coloured  veil  either.  Lend  it  to  me  for  the 
ball.  I  am  tired  of  the  old  things  all  have  seen.  If 
you  do,  well ;  and  if  not - ” 

Evadne  flushed.  “  I  think  you  are  the  most 
dishonourable  person  I  ever  knew,  Suzanne.  I  can’t 
trust  you  one  bit.  Fancy  going  into  rooms  and  putting 
on  other  people’s  things.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  let  you  have  my  mother’s  dress.  I  hate  doing  it. 
I  simply  hate  you  should  wear  what  she  has  worn.” 
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“  Don’t  agitate  yourself,  my  dear.  Let  Yonette’s 
affairs  alone,  and  take  the  robe  for  yourself,  as  I  or 
any  sensible  person  would.” 

This  settled  Evadne.  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  give  up 
the  fun  of  putting  on  all  those  lovely  things,  with 
Yonette  to  help  her.  It  was  much  worse,  it  really 
hurt  her  cruelly,  that  Suzanne — Suzanne — should 
have  what  her  mother  had  meant  only  for  her ;  but  it 
was  her  only  chance. 

“  Take  it,”  she  cried.  “  I  wouldn’t  be  like  you  for 
a  million  fancy  dresses.  English  people  are  not  like 
Belgians ;  they  didn’t  run  away  at  Waterloo  !  ” 

Suzanne  took  no  notice  whatever  of  this  aspersion 
upon  her  national  honour.  Evadne  had,  indeed,  just 
read  a  French  translation  of  certain  chapters  in 
“  Yanity  Fair  ”  about  the  great  battle  which  shed  this 
useful  searchlight  upon  it.  It  was  her  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Thackeray,  and  she  felt  the  value  of  his 
support  gratefully. 

“  Then  it  is  decided.  I  go  to  the  ball  a  VIndienne. 
We  were  allies  at  Waterloo,  remember,  and  we  won 
together.  We  will  have  an  armed  alliance  now.” 
She  was  off  with  a  rattle  of  her  bangles  and  a  swish 
of  her  silk  petticoat. 

Evadne  stood  alone  in  the  dark  room  and  indig¬ 
nantly  wiped  away  a  tear  or  two.  No  one  saw  them  ; 
but  Yonette’s  fell  in  showers  when  she  was  obliged  to 
hear  some  of  the  truth. 

“  Always  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  me.  You  have 
made  me  love  the  English,  and  some  day  I  shall  come 
to  England  and  tell  your  mother.” 

But  she  did  not  wait.  Carefully  copying  the 
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address  from  one  of  Evadne’s  envelopes,  she  secretly 
despatched  a  little  delicately  written  letter  to  India 
in  the  prettiest  French,  which  on  some  hot  blue 
morning  would  fill  Mrs.  Merridew’s  heart  with  joy 
and  pride.  And  she  bent  all  her  energies  to  the 
task  of  devising  another  costume  worthy  of  Evadne. 
For  the  fancy  dress  balls  at  Les  Marronniers  were  the 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  much  cleverness.  Jeanne, 
the  sempstress,  who  sat  sewing  all  day  in  the  corridor, 
was  allowed  to  give  a  little  assistance,  but  there  was 
thought  to  be  more  glory  in  making  one’s  own  dress. 
Rivalry  ran  high.  Mysteries  pervaded  the  house. 
Every  one  was  busy  and  important.  Suzanne  hinted 
at  some  very  splendid  surprise.  Ina  Mainways  sent 
to  Paris  for  the  famous  Pompadour  in  which  she  had 
been  the  belle  of  a  Presidential  “  buds’  fete  ”  at 
Washington  last  winter,  as  she  told  at  full  length 
to  any  one  ready  to  listen.  Bettje  van  Koos  could 
not  help  displaying  her  Frisian  lady’s  old-time  silks 
and  real  laces  and  golden  earrings. 

Only  Yonette  was  in  despair  until  one  day  she 
took  up  a  copy  of  Punch  Cousin  Dick  had  sent. 

“I  have  it  at  last,”  she  cried  exultingly.  “You 
shall  be  an  English  housemaid.  They  have  a  charm, 
those  bonnes  in  their  pretty  print  gowns  and  delicious 
caps.  Also  you  may  carry  a  broom  to  complete 
matters.  It  will  be  of  a  chic  superb.  Simplicity 
never  has  such  a  cachet  as  in  the  midst  of  gold  lace 
and  jewels.” 

Accordingly  they  got  leave  to  go  into  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  to  shop,  attended  by  the  meek  Miss  Payne, 
and  found  a  lilac-sprigged  cotton.  Grandmamma 
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sent  the  prettiest  cap  and  apron,  and  Adrienne,  who 
cleaned  Number  Three,  lent  her  broom  with  delight. 
Yonette’s  own  white  domino  wanted  no  arrangement, 
and  when  the  eventful  night  came  she  was  ready 
to  do  up  Evadne’s  beautiful  hair  exactly  like  the 
Du  Maurier  housemaid’s. 

Evadne  herself  was  handing  over  the  Begum’s 
gorgeous  array  to  Suzanne  almost  without  a  sigh, 
when,  just  before  dinner,  she  had  an  unexpected  joy. 

“  You  are  to  go  at  once  to  Ces  Dames  to  see  a  friend 
of  theirs,”  said  Marion  Whitmore;  and  Evadne  hurried 
away  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  shyness.  She 
tapped  at  the  door,  to  find  only  one  person  in  the 
firelit  room,  the  Marquise  de  la  Barde,  who  kissed 
her  affectionately,  and  greeted  her  in  French.  She 
answered  quite  naturally  in  that  language,  and  then 
they  both  laughed. 

“  My  dear  child,  it  is  good  to  hear  you  speak  as 
you  do,”  said  the  Marquise,  “and  you  have  leave 
to  talk  to  me  in  English  for  a  little  while.  You  look 
well.  And  you  are  content  ?  ” 

Evadne’s  answers  were  ready  and  satisfactory. 
She  had  no  idea  what  a  contrast  she  already  offered 
to  the  dusty,  untidy  child  of  their  first  meeting  at 
Farlowe.  The  interview  was  a  happy  one  to  both, 
and  was  interrupted  only  too  soon  by  the  gong. 

Suzanne  was  annoyed  to  find  the  ex-Ambassadress 
coming  in  with  her  ^hand  upon  Evadne’s  shoulder. 
Ina  Mainways  was  much  impressed,  and  very  civil 
in  consequence.  “Well,  I  must  say  your  friend’s  a 
real  aristocrat,”  she  admitted.  Madame  de  la  Barde, 
in  grey  velvet,  with  her  exquisite  white  hair,  was  a 
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model  for  an  artist  wlio  might  wish  to  show  the 
world  that  thing  of  beauty,  a  real  old  lady.  It  was 
characteristic  of  her  insatiable  desire  to  please  that 
she  had  put  on  this  beautiful  dress  with  as  much 
care  as  if  for  an  embassy  reception.  It  could  not 
have  been  more  appreciated  than  by  fifty  pairs  of 
quick,  observant  eyes. 

The  super- excellent  dinner  was  shorter  than  usual. 
Before  seven  o’clock  the  great  business  of  dressing 
had  set  in  with  a  prodigious  amount  of  bustle  and 
fuss.  Laughter  and  pattering  feet  sounded  in  *all 
directions.  Mademoiselle  Laine,  who  supervised  the 
art  classes,  was  much  to  the  fore,  dexterously  apply¬ 
ing  rouge  and  powder,  and  making  the  plain  almost 
pretty,  the  pretty  prettier  still.  Madame  Obermann 
wore  a  real  Alsatian  peasant’s  dress,  and  the  bow  of 
heavy  black  ribbon  in  her  hair  well  suited  her 
pathetic  expression.  She  came  to  Number  Three  to 
see  if  her  two  favourites  wanted  help.  Yonette  looked 
like  a  slender  ghost  beside  Evadne,  rosy  and  radiant. 

“  All  are  to  walk  in  procession  into  the  salon,” 
she  announced.  “  There  will  be  a  march  round  to 
the  music,  and  then  Madame  la  Marquise  is  herself 
offering  a  prize  for  the  costume  she  likes  best — not 
the  prettiest  or  most  splendid.  For  myself,  I  have 
seen  nothing  I  prefer  to  the  English  bonne.” 

Evadne  was,  in  truth,  suited  to  perfection.  Com¬ 
fortable,  and  therefore  entirely  at  ease,  she  ran  gaily 
down  to  admire  the  gathering  throng  in  the  passage, 
quite  unprepared  for  general  approval.  She  was  far 
too  busy  looking  at  the  rest  to  think  of  herself. 
There  was  Marion  as  Hypatia,  a  great  success  in 
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her  severe  white  Greek  draperies,  her  tablets  in  her 
hand.  There  was  Beatrix,  wrinkled  and  grey-headed, 
gaining  a  curious  dignity  from  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non’s  historic  black  serge.  There  was  Ina,  absolutely 
bewitching  in  mauve  and  pink,  with  a  saucy  hat 
perched  at  an  acute  angle  on  her  powdered  curls, 
with  a  compatriot,  Mattie  Morgan,  as  her  shepherd, 
in  rose-sprigged  brocade,  both  with  beribboned  crooks. 
There  was  “  The  Press,”  with  a  skirt  of  “  Figaro  ” 
and  a  cap  of  coloured  cartoons.  There  was  Bettje 
in  the  sober  splendours  of  a  Frisian  damsel  of  olden 
times,  and  quite  the  right  demure  air.  There  was 
Queen  Elizabeth,  all  ruff  and  farthingale,  with  a 
gallant  Raleigh  in  due  attendance.  Girls  always  like 
to  be  boys,  and  then,  the  wearers  of  masculine  dis¬ 
guises  had  the  much-prized  right  of  choosing  partners. 

Evadne  had  not  greatly  cared  for  dancing  at 
Mayfield,  but  here  it  was  the  only  exercise  on  wet 
Thursdays.  She  had  begun  to  be  fond  of  it,  and 
was  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  her  pretty  pro¬ 
gramme  filling  rapidly,  for  she  had  no  idea  she  was 
popular.  She  had  helped  to  paint  flowers  and  birds 
on  these  programmes,  and  they  looked  really  dainty. 

Suzanne  was  late,  but  there  was  a  half-unwilling 
murmur  of  admiration  when  she  at  last  swept  down 
the  staircase.  Her  long,  wavy  dark  hair  was  loose, 
and  fell  to  her  knees  under  the  rosy  veil,  and  the 
glittering  jewelled  embroideries  surpassed  the  best 
triumphs  of  home-made  taste  and  skill.  But  some¬ 
how  the  fact  that  these  were  borrowed  plumes  had 
leaked  out,  and  Marion  and  Beatrix  at  least  connected 
this  loan  with  a  sudden  unwonted  good-nature  in 
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Suzanne’s  treatment  of  Yonette.  They  did  their  best 
to  check  teasing  at  Les  Marronniers,  but  they  had  had 
their  failures,  and  Suzanne  was  one. 

But  she  was  only  the  sensation  of  the  night  until 
there  was  a  lithe  apparition,  all  in  tight  scarlet,  with 
a  hatchet  and  a  black  velvet  mask. 

“  ‘  Monsieur  de  Paris,’  at  your  service,”  cried  a 
joyous  voice  new  to  Evadne,  and  “  Barbara  !  ” 
answered  twenty  others,  as  its  owner  jumped  down 
six  stairs  into  the  hall. 

“  That  Barbara  is  unpayable”  murmured  Madame 
Obermann,  watching  the  tall  red  figure  which  stood 
in  the  midst  of  an  animated  group,  all  talking  and 
laughing  together.  “  Who  but  Barbara  would  have 
imagined  the  project  of  coming  as  an  executioner 
after  a  journey  from  England  ?  She  must  always 
amaze  us,  and  there  is  no  doubt  she  has  done  it  this 
time.  What  will  the  ladies  say  ?  Surely  the  Marquise 
will  be  scandalised.  These  girls  of  to-day  have  an 
audacity !  ” 

At  this  moment  the  “  Soldiers’  March  ”  from 
Faust  struck  up  cheerily.  There  was  a  hurried  form¬ 
ing  of  the  procession.  Evadne  found  herself  incon¬ 
gruously  walking  with  the  dashing  executioner  himself, 
who  lowered  his  mask  and  made  her  a  burlesque  bow. 
Then  the  doors  of  the  salon  were  flung  open,  and 
they  passed  into  the  bright  light  to  defile  before  the 
three  gilt-backed  fauteuils  where  Ces  Dames  and  their 
distinguished  guest  sat  in  state. 
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“Charming,  altogether  charming,  this  fete  of  yours,” 
cried  the  Marquise,  smiling  graciously  upon  the  two 
ladies,  as  the  gay  procession  swept  along,  keeping 
time  to  the  gay  music.  “  Here  is  the  fresh  prettiness 
we  expect  in  happy  young  things,  and  here,  too, 
that  rare  commodity,  real  beauty,  in  that  piquante 
American.  An  encouraging  amount  of  taste  and  skill 
in  the  costumes  also ;  and  a  real  inspiration,  these 
balls,  to  teach  them  how  to  dress  without  knowing  it 
to  be  a  lesson.  Many  a  woman  has  lost  her  chance 
in  life  from  persistently  wearing  the  wrong  colour  or 
the  unbecoming  coiffure.  I  felicitate  you  on  an  entire 
success.” 

It  really  was  an  attractive  sight.  The  salon  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  decked  with  autumn  foliage  as 
only  Yonette  could  decorate.  Her  slender  hands  had 
a  loving  touch  for  flowers,  and  she  had  surpassed 
herself  over  the  flaming  beech-boughs  and  bronze 
and  gold  chrysanthemums.  French  spirits  rise  easily 
at  festive  moments,  and  Mademoiselle  Yenagel  put 
her  enjoyment  into  her  playing  of  the  admirable 
piano.  The  servants,  allowed  to  congregate  by  the 

folding  doors,  uttered  audible  notes  of  admiration. 
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Even  the  gloomy  old  Jules,  who  had  stumped  miles 
to  make  the  parquet  shine  like  glass,  felt  his  labours 
to  some  extent  repaid.  For  was  he  not  the  only 
Adam  in  this  Eden,  the  only  man  privileged  to  behold 
the  “ demoiselles  en  monsieur  ”?  He  laughed  till  he 
nearly  cracked  his  ancient  sides  when  he  saw  the 
executioner. 

“  That  incorrigible  Barbara,  she  really  goes  too 
far,”  murmured  Mademoiselle  Dessaint  to  the 
Marquise. 

But  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  always  sjunpathised 
with  daring  and  originality. 

“  Let  her  be  natural  while  she  can,”  was  her 
comment.  “To  me  the  school  has  been  dull  enough 
without  Barbara.  Her  costume  is  not  more  shocking 
than  that  of  Don  Juan,  which  you  admire.  True, 
the  Don  has  his  white  satin  cloak,  and  ‘  Monsieur 
de  Paris  ’  shows  his  ankles ;  but  here,  what  can  it 
matter  ?  ” 

The  ball  opened  with  the  “  Pinafore  ”  Lancers, 
Evadne  recognising  them  with  delight.  She  had, 
indeed,  quite  a  reputation  with  the  English  colony 
for  having  actually  seen  Mr.  Gilbert.  She  danced 
with  all  her  heart,  and  her  mother’s  old  friend 
watched  her  with  real  pleasure.  She  noticed  also 
how  more  than  once  she  sat  down  beside  Vonette, 
looking  on  wistfully  in  her  white  domino,  with  her 
pathetic  crutch  beside  her.  Evadne  had  no  idea  Ina 
Mainways,  irrepressible  chatterbox  that  she  was,  had 
guessed  why  Suzanne  had  been  lent  the  splendours  of 
the  Begum,  and  had  buzzed  something  like  the  truth 
among  her  many  intimates  and  admirers.  After 
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Evadne’s  week  of  fastening  those  tiny  boots,  with 
their  formidable  array  of  buttons,  had  ended,  Ina 
had  forgotten  her  promise,  or  felt  it  sufficient  to  keep 
only  half  of  it.  It  was  tacitly  understood  among 
Marrons  that  governesses  were  to  be  told  nothing, 
but  Madame  Obermann  had  quick  eyes  and  ears,  very 
useful  to  the  ladies. 

There  were  waltzes  in  plenty,  there  were  polkas 
and  the  mazurkas  which  deserve  to  come  back  to 
ball-rooms.  There  was  the  Highland  Schottische, 
and  the  Swedish  Dance,  and  the  Tempete,  with  its 
jolly  old  jigging  tune.  Then  there  was  an  interval 
for  very  light  refreshments,  delicious  Madeleines  and 
eclairs ,  with  a  hot  drink  smelling  much  nicer  than  it 
tasted,  to  Evadne’s  mind. 

“You  are  not  habituated  to  the  rum  punch  in 
England?  That  is  singular,”  commented  Yonette. 
“  One  told  me  all  English  ladies  have  le  grog  after 
the  dinner.  What,  then,  is  le  grog  ?  ” 

“  You  others  do  think  England  a  funny  place. 
Wait  till  you  come  and  stay  with  us,  and  see  what 
they  would  say  if  you  asked  for  grog,”  answered 
Evadne,  laughing. 

“  My  dear  friend,”  whispered  the  Marquise  to 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  “I  make  you  my  sincerest 
compliments.  What  Evadne  has  learnt  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  November  is  unbelievable.  What  is  your 
secret  with  these  girls  ?  ” 

“  I  let  them  alone  a  great  deal.  I  free  them  from 
too  many  rules.  I  mock  at  their  absurdities  now  and 
then.  I  try  to  make  them  love  knowledge.  In  short, 
I  endeavour  to  force  them  to  find  themselves,  though 
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some  seemingly  have  nothing  within  worth  finding. 
But  you  were  right  in  your  counsels.  I  really  deserve 
small  credit.  Yonette  is  the  true  fairy  godmother. 
The  influence  of  that  character  here  is  extraordinary. 
Poor  little  mortal,  I  dread  her  operation  ;  the  thought 
of  failure  is  too  cruel.  We  will  forget  it  to-night. 
They  are  at  the  end  of  their  programme  at  last ;  only 
your  English  “  Sir  Roger  ”  remains.  We  finish  with 
that  in  compliment  to  you,  Madame.  And  your 
famous  oration  ?  ” 

“  Afterwards,  if  you  please.” 

To  some  of  the  English  girls  “  Sir  Roger’s  ”  special 
merry  beat  brought  a  lump  in  the  throat.  To  Evadne 
the  idea  that  she  would  be  at  school  at  Christmas 
swept  over  her  for  the  first  time,  and  her  face  suddenly 
became  less  radiant.  She  was  not  altogether  sorry, 
therefore,  when  the  last  couple  had  finished  the  turn 
making  the  glory  of  the  old  dance. 

At  a  word  from  Madame  Obermann  they  all  stood 
round  the  great  white-walled  room,  and  every  one  felt 
a  surprise  was  coming.  Women  had  scarcely  begun 
to  make  speeches  in  1881,  but  the  Marquise  had 
opened  many  a  bazaar,  and  not  for  nothing  had  she 
listened  to  her  Ambassador,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  in  France  at  finding  the  happy  word, 
the  apt  phrase.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  easier  to 
make  those  discoveries  in  French  than  in  English. 
She  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  stately  grace  rarer  now 
that  no  such  rich  folds  of  velvet  are  allowed  to  fall 
into  such  delightful  lines  as  hers.  For  it  was  then  a 
simpler  matter  to  grow  old  gracefully,  helped  by  full 
skirts,  frilled  petticoats,  and,  above  all,  a  real  lace  cap 
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softening  time’s  unkind  wrinkles.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  little  pink  silk  box,  upon  which  all  eyes  were 
curiously  fastened,  and  she  spoke  in  a  clear,  silvery 
voice  every  one  could  hear. 

“  I  want  to  thank  you  all  a  thousand  times  for  the 
happy  evening  I  have  spent.  It  has  had  one  draw¬ 
back.  It  has  made  me  wish— ah,  greatly — to  go  to 
school  again,  if  that  school  could  be  Les  Marronniers. 
That  may  not  be,  but  I  like  to  feel  myself  an  honorary 
Marron,  even  if  it  be  but  a  mar r on  glace  with  the 
white  snows  of  age.  It  makes  me  hopeful  for  the 
future  to  come  among  you — hopeful  that  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  love  which  knit  many  of  you  together 
with  a  golden  cord  may  do  their  share  in  tightening 
the  bond  of  friendship  between  two  great  nations. 
Presently  I  shall  offer  each  one  of  you  a  trifling 
souvenir,  but  I  have  reserved  to  myself,  as  you  know, 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  special  gift  to  the  wearer 
of  the  dress  which  has  best  pleased  me.  Had  it  been 
the  most  splendid,  then  the  Begum,  in  her  jewels, 
must  have  claimed  it  without  question.  Had  it  been 
the  prettiest,  the  Bergere  has  no  rival.  Had  I  sought 
originality,  here  is  that  terrible  fellow,  ‘  Monsieur  de 
Paris,’  in  readiness  with  his  hatchet  if  I  did  not  yield 
it  to  him.  But  my  choice  falls  upon  a  simple  servant 
in  her  apron  and  her  cotton  frock.  Come  here, 
Evadne,  and  wear  this  ring  for  my  sake.  It  has 
been  whispered  to  me  that  you  made  a  sacrifice,  and 
you  surrendered  what  many  women  cannot  surrender 
to  another — the  certainty  of  being  the  best  dressed  of 
all.  I  have  seen  your  beautiful  mother  the  belle  of  a 
Viceroy’s  fete  in  the  Begum’s  robe,  but  to  me  her 
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daughter,  in  her  cap  and  apron,  looks  worthy  of  her 
to-night.” 

There  was  loud  applause,  in  which  Suzanne, 
frowning  beneath  her  veil,  took  no  share.  For  the 
most  part  the  girls  were  generously  pleased,  and 
Yonette’s  joy  knew  no  bounds,  if  her  small  hands 
made  little  noise.  Evadne’s  shyness  came  back  in 
full  force.  She  could  scarcely  murmur  her  thanks 
as  she  took  the  dainty  box  with  the  low  curtsey  her 
French  nurse  had  taught  her  to  make  on  entering 
the  room  once  upon  a  time.  It  did  not  strike  her 
that  at  Mayfield  such  an  idea  would  never  have 
entered  her  thoughts.  Prizes  were  acknowledged 
there  with  a  jerk  of  the  head  falsely  imagined  to  be 
a  bow. 

Then  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  remarked,  with  her 
own  especial  air  of  light  raillery,  “  None  of  us  could 
hear  the  heroine  thank  the  Marquise.  Presently  each 
one  of  you  will  owe  her  thanks.  Has  any  one  the 
courage  to  pay  the  general  debt  ?  ” 

Then  came  a  second  surprise  much  more  dramatic 
than  the  first.  For  Yonette  flung  back  the  hood  of 
her  domino  and  limped  forward  until  she  stood  before 
the  group  in  the  big  gilded  fauteuils.  Little  did  her 
hearers  guess  that  this  triumph  was  to  be  the  first  of 
many,  as  they  listened  in  wonder.  For  the  timid, 
shrinking  invalid  had  no  fear  now.  With  sparkling 
eyes  and  cheeks  flushed  like  rose  leaves,  she  poured 
out  the  prettiest  speech  fluently,  gracefully,  beauti¬ 
fully.  “  As  if  she  had  prepared  every  word,  the  little 
angel,”  whispered  the  maids.  But  there  had  been  no 
preparation,  only  the  inspiration  of  the  born  speaker. 
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Vonefcte,  on  that  miraculous  night,  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  strange,  inexplicable  delight  of  the  knowledge 
that  an  audience  was  hanging  on  her  words.  Her 
long  intimacy  with  her  poets  made  her  borrow  a  line 
from  them  here  and  there  with  the  aptness  of  familiar 
love.  Her  speech  was  quite  short,  and  it  was  followed 
by  loud  applause. 

“  Tres  bien,  mon  enfant,”  duetted  the  ladies,  with 
kisses. 

But  when  Yonette  had  turned  away,  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre  said  very  sadly  to  the  Marquise,  “A  pity 
that  child  was  not  a  man.  She  might  have  been  a 
Mirabeau.  As  it  is,  what  chance  will  she  have  ?  Who 
will  guess  what  lies  behind  ?  ” 

“  She  will  make  her  own  way.  She  will  have  a 
future.  Think  what  Musset  said,  ‘Nothing  renders 
us  so  great  as  a  great  grief.’  She  carries  her 
cross  now.  There  will  be  a  crown  for  her  of  green 
laurels,” 

“  Optimist.  I  hope  you  are  right,  but  I  doubt  it.” 

They  were  interrupted  here  by  the  final  excite¬ 
ment.  Jules  entered  staggering  beneath  the  weight 
of  a  beribboned  clothes  basket  piled  with  packets  of 
bonbons  of  every  shape  and  colour. 

“  One  for  each  girl;  the  big  ones  for  the  governesses. 
It’s  how  an  Ambassadress  ought  to  do.  When  I  am 
a  Duchess  I  shall  hand  candies  around.  People  will 
have  to  adore  me  some  way,  and  not  hate  me  for 
being  the  best  looking.  I’m  right  glad  I  told.  I 
guess  Miss  Suzanne’s  feeling  paltry  some.” 

Ina  had  broken  out  into  American,  as  she  generally 
did  at  a  crisis. 
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“  Five  francs  fine,  Madame  la  Duchesse,”  said 
Marion  Whitmore.  “  But  I  detest  taking  it,  for  if  we 
owe  Yonette’s  speech  to  your  chattering,  the  more  you 
chatter  the  better.” 

“And  it  was  worth  more  than  five  francs  to 
me  to  see  Suzanne  curl  up  when  those  two  she 
despises  got  all  the  honours  of  the  soiree.  She  looked 
handsome,  that  I  will  say.  But  it  is  no  use  where 
there  are  real  beauties  like  me.  The  Washington 
papers  all  wrote  I  was  a  peach  in  this  frock.” 

“Be  quiet,  you  little  imbecile,”  said  Marion, 
though  experience  ought  to  have  taught  her  no  one 
could  silence  Ina. 

“  Well,  I  only  state  the  truth.  I’ve  been  told  I  am 
a  beauty  since  I  understood j  what  was  said.  It  is  no 
wonder  I’ve  got  it  solid.” 

In  the  hall  Evadne  was  the  centre  of  an  animated 
bevy  eager  to  see  the  ring. 

“  Why,  it  is  lovely,”  admitted  Ina,  whose  opinion 
on  such  matters  was  final.  “  A  pink  topaz  set  in  small 
diamonds,  and  marquise-sliaped,  of  course.  I  used  to 
think  it  would  be  just  awful  to  be  old.  Now  I’ve 
decided,  if  you  know  how  to  set  about  it  the  right  way, 
you  don’t  need  to  lose  your  appearance.  Grey  velvet 
and  Point  de  Bruxelles,  and  not  too  many  stones.  I 
guess  I’ll  write  it  down  and  keep  it  for  reference,  to 
be  as  cute  as  she  was  some  day.  To  be  happy  you 
want  to  have  on  just  the  right  clothes  all  the  time.” 

“  Oh,  shut  up,  Ina,”  said  Evadne.  “You  make  me 
sick.  (It’s  doing  things  and  knowing  things  that 
matter.”  Such  a  sentiment  from  Evadne  would  have 
sounded  strange  at  home. 
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Beatrix  Combermere  listened  with  approval,  but 
Barbara  Levine  dissented. 

“  Doing  jolly  things  is  enough,  even  though  they 
don’t  always  end  well.  I  was  riding  my  brother’s 
bicycle  in  my  bathing  gown  when  I  came  off  and 
smashed  my  arm.” 

When  the  height  of  the  bicycle  of  1881  is  seen  in 
an  old  Pnnchy  it  may  well  account  for  the  general 
chorus  of  astonishment  which  hailed  this  news. 
Evadne’s  heart  warmed  towards  the  new-comer.  In 
strict  privacy  she  too  had  made  vain  attempts  with 
Clive’s  big  wheel,  and  had  been  irritated  to  find  she 
could  not  accomplish  what  most  boys  seemingly  found 
easy  enough.  She  had  not  confided  her  mortification 
even  to  Cousin  Dick,  but  it  had  rankled  nevertheless. 

“  To  bed  immediately,  my  children,”  commanded 
Mademoiselle  Dessaint,  appearing  suddenly  upon  the 
staircase,  and  at  once  the  hubbub  died  down  and  every 
one  hurried  obediently  away. 

In  the  quiet  of  Number  Three  the  two  friends 
hugged  each  other  closely.  Evadne  was  far  from 
demonstrative  as  a  rule,  but  this  evening  was 
altogether  too  unlike  the  rest  of  her  life  not  to  call  for 
something  unusual. 

“  Oh,  Yonette,  how  could  you  do  it  ?  ”  she  asked. 
“  To  stand  before  all  that  roomful  and  talk  just 
like  you  do  alone  with  me.  I  would  rather  have 
died.  Why,  they  all  stared  with  all  their  eyes,  and 
even  the  servants  stopped  giggling  and  whispering 
to  listen.” 

Yonette  smiled.  “  I  never  thought  of  them.  It 
seemed  natural  to  say  what  was  in  my  heart.  And  if 
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I  said  it  well,  it  was  my  love  for  you  which  taught  me 
the  right  words.  I  spoke  for  you  to  hear ;  I  was  not 
thinking  of  the  others.  If  you  are  really  interested 
in  anything  you  quite  forget  yourself.  It  has  been  a 
happy  soiree ,  and  to-morrow  I  have  leave  to  drive  when 
you  all  go  to  see  the  Chateau.  I  am  better,  much 
better,  than  last  term,  and  I  can  do  things  without 
half  as  much  pain.” 

Next  day  Suzanne  was  in  one  of  her  worst  tempers, 
for  she  was  thoroughly  annoyed  not  to  have  won  the 
ring.  She  had  brought  back  the  Begum’s  dress  with 
a  bad  tear  in  the  gauze  veil,  and  certain  marks  of 
grease  paint  and  powder  which  roused  Evadne’s 
wrath. 

“  Take  your  property,”  she  had  said  scornfully. 
“  I  shall  not  want  it  again.  You  will  admit  I  have 
kept  my  promise  like  a  saint.  I  am  not  sorry  to  be 
free  from  it,  and  just  in  time.  You  and  Mam’selle 
Yonette  would  have  your  heads  finely  turned  if  no  one 
kept  you  in  order.” 

“  But,  Suzanne,  you  surely  don’t  mean  that,  after 
spoiling  it  like  that,  you - ” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  You  little  fool,  of  course,  I  only  meant 
my  promise  to  be  kept  till  after  the  ball.  You  and 
Yonette  are  such  wonders  that  you  are  surely  able  to 
look  after  yourselves.” 

“  You  let  her  alone,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,” 
retorted  Evadne,  angrily.  “I  never  knew  any  one 
like  you.  You  don’t  seem  to  know  what  honour 
means.” 

“  I  like  to  see  you  in  a  rage,”  answered  Suzanne. 
“  But  all  this  fine  talk  about  honour  is  nonsense  for  a 
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little  schoolgirl.  You,  with  your  ridiculous  flag  stuck 
in  your  collar  !  ” 

‘‘Don’t  you  dare  say  a  word  about  my  flag.” 

Suzanne  pealed  with  laughter,  and  her  laugh  was 
particularly  unpleasant. 

“I  shall  always  do  what  I  choose.  I  detest  the 
English,  who  are  as  stupid  sheep  from  living  always 
in  black  fogs.” 

Evadne  was  silent,  and  Suzanne,  who  invariably 
insisted  on  having  the  last  word,  left  her  to  pack  away 
the  robe  in  a  ruffled  state  of  mind.  She  found 
comfort,  however,  later  in  preparing  a  devoir  which 
demanded  the  drawing  of  a  skeleton ;  and  if  her 
illustrative  remarks  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the  body 
were  rather  vague,  the  drawing  itself  was  excellent, 
and  was  admired  by  more  than  one  idler  in  the  large 
class-room. 

Thursday  was  nominally  a  whole  holiday,  as  it  is 
in  all  French  schools,  and  was  apt  to  get  overcrowded 
with  neglected  work  in  consequence.  The  excellent 
British  rule  of  no  books  open  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
however  behindhand,  did  not  obtain,  and  on  these 
Thursdays  all  did  as  they  chose.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  organised  games,  and  but  for  the  ever- 
accommodating  Miss  Payne  it  would  often  have  been 
difficult  to  get  a  governess  ready  to  go  one  of  the  long 
forest  walks  which  were  one  of  Evadne’s  joys. 

As  usual,  the  eleven  pianos  were  all  at  work,  or 
rather  at  play  beneath  the  fingers  of  the  frivolous, 
tinkling  out  the  last  snatches  of  comic  operas,  “  Pina - 
fore  ”  still  an  easy  first  in  favour.  In  the  tiny  silence 
room  a  band  of  students  bent  over  their  books. 
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Elsewhere  noise  and  chatter  reigned  supreme.  Every 
Marron  had  to  learn  to  read  or  write  letters  amid  a 
Babel.  Possibly  it  was  part  of  the  system  to  teach 
abstraction  and  concentration.  Otherwise  the  small 
size  of  the  sole  silence  room  was  incomprehensible. 

Marion  and  Beatrix,  those  inseparables  who  were 
always  calm  and  always  occupied,  were  doing  intricate 
Euclid  problems  with  wTalking-sticks  on  a  sandy 
garden  path  swept  smooth  for  the  purpose.  Two 
Belgian  sisters  were  practising  a  duet  at  the  top  of 
their  hard,  strident  soprano  voices.  The  November 
mist  had  given  way  to  a  flood  of  pale  sunshine  which 
touched  Ina’s  dark  curls  with  gold  as  she  stood  before 
a  mirror  trying  on  a  new  hat  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paixt 
with  the  utmost  indifference  to  a  running  fire  of  chaff 
from  Barbara  Levine.  That  the  ladies  were  known 
to  have  gone  to  Paris  with  Madame  de  la  Barde 
possibly  increased  the  usual  Thursday  turmoil.  It 
lasted  all  the  morning,  but  after  the  dejeuner  was  over 
quite  a  crowd  mustered  in  the  hall  to  go  to  the 
Chateau. 

There  was  a  little  one-horse  open  carriage  for 
Madame  Obermann  and  Yonette,  and  the  driver 
dashed  up  to  the  door  with  as  much  fuss  as  if  his 
lean  horse  had  been  a  four-in-hand.  That  was  a 
French  attribute  repellent  to  Evadne,  the  eternal 
much  ado  by  which  French  folks  seek  to  make 
nothing  into  something. 

It  fell  to  her  fate  to  walk  with  Barbara  Levine. 
She  liked  her  at  once,  and  under  her  auspices  bought 
stale  bread  from  an  ancient  woman  seated  under  a 
blue  umbrella  at  the  gate  of  the  park. 
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“It  is  the  truth,  dear  demoiselles,  that  I  speak 
when  I  tell  you  King  Francis  himself  fed  the  very 
carp  you  will  nourish,”  she  insisted  mendaciously. 

As  Evadne  had  no  idea  of  the  date  when  King 
Francis  had  thrown  cakes  to  these  unresponsive  pets, 
she  was  quite  unmoved.  Barbara,  however,  knew 
better. 

“  She’s  the  'wickedest  old  liar,  that  dear  old  girl,” 
she  explained.  “  Why,  when  Francis  was  here,  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  on  the  other  side.  We  don’t  go 
stuffing  his  carp  at  Hampton  Court.” 

Evadne,  however,  enjoyed  standing  by  the  stagnant 
pond  they  absurdly  called  a  lake  and  seeing  the  fat 
fish  pop  up  greedily.  She  was  not  sure  if  she  cared 
much  for  the  prim  avenues,  and  the  statues,  and  the 
clipped  shrubs,  yet  she  liked  being  there.  For 
presently  Vonette  joined  her,  and  poured  out  the 
history  of  the  palace  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was 
contagious.  It  was  possibly  the  first  time  Evadne 
had  ever  felt  the  wonderful  power  of  association, 
which  can  people  the  very  desert.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  was  feeling  now,  as  she  listened  to  Yonette 
in  the  “  Court  of  Farewell.”  They  might  wander 
where  they  liked,  and  Yonette  had  contrived  they 
should  be  alone. 

“  Here  on  these  very  steps  stood  Napoleon,”  she 
cried,  with  her  voice  positively  trembling.  “  Think, 
Evadne.  The  great  Emperor  who  was  never  more 
the  Emperor  than  when  he  signed  his  abdication. 
Think  of  the  anguish  he  endured  when  he  had  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  soldiers  he  had  led  to  victory.  I 
could  weep  for  him,  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.” 
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“  Don’t  think  me  horrid,  but  I  can’t  feel  that  when 
I  think  of  the  Duke  and  Waterloo.  Yet  somehow 
here  I  am  sorry  for  him,  and  for  his  soldiers  too.  It 
must  be  terrible  to  fight  and  lose.” 

“  They  never  lost  their  glory  with  it  all.  The 
Grande  Armee  and  the  Little  Corporal  it  loved. 
Some  day  I  will  write  a  poem,  and  I  will  tell  in  it  how 
to  me  in  the  twilight,  like  to-day,  there  are  ghosts 
here,  a  shadowy  battalion  looking  up  to  the  lonely 
figure  upon  the  steps,  who  could  give  them  no  more 
honour.  I  can  see  them  with  my  eyes  closed,  and 
they  speak  but  two  words:  ‘  Yive  l’Empereur!’ 
They  have  their  wish.  He  will  never  die.  The  kings 
thought  they  had  killed  him  with  weariness  there  in 
miserable  St.  Helena.  But  he  came  back  to  France 
in  triumph,  and  lies  safe  under  his  golden  dome.” 

“  You  make  it  seem  real,  not  just  history.  Vonette, 
that  is  what  I  can’t  understand.  For  you  all  these 
dead  people  and  things  seem  to  be  alive.” 

“Bead  about  them,  learn  about  them  until  they 
are.  It  is  easy.  And  it  is  worth  while.  One’s  self 
is  such  a  little  thing  to  think  about  for  ever.” 

There  was  silence.  Evadne  would  have  liked  to 
linger  to  reflect  quietly  upon  this  other  aspect  of 
Napoleon.  But  there  was  a  general  summons  to  go 
inside  the  castle  and  take  what  brief  survey  the  short 
afternoon  permitted.  Yonette  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  droning  guide,  who  hurried  them  along. 
Evadne  was  glad  to  remember  she  would  be  able 
to  come  again,  for  among  her  few  heroines  Marie 
Antoinette  had  always  taken  a  high  place.  She  had 
heard  Cousin  Dick  talk  about  her  execution,  and  how 
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nobly  she  died,  and  how  Carlyle  had  described  her 
best  of  all.  Here  were  her  beautiful  rooms,  her  ivory 
vases,  all  sorts  of  treasures  she  had  had  to  leave. 
Evadne  wondered,  not  for  the  first  time,  if  she  too 
could  have  walked  to  the  scaffold  without  showing 
fear.  She  was  silent.  Her  mind  seemed  crowded 
with  new  ideas.  She  wished,  how  much  she  wished, 
she  knew  more  about  these  kings  and  queens  and 
emperors.  She  thought  the  apartments  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  dull,  and  wondered  why  Beatrix  had 
cared  to  dress  up  in  her  ugly  black  serge  gown.  She 
was  not  much  attracted  by  Louis  Philippe’s  funny 
chamber  with  the  walls  all  of  painted  plates,  and  on 
every  plate  the  picture  of  a  royal  residence.  What  a 
lot  of  palaces  the  French  kings  had !  It  would  be 
rather  nice  to  see  them  all,  if  they  were  like  this. 

It  grew  darker  and  darker,  but  when  the  round 
had  ended  and  they  rejoined  Yonette,  sitting  waiting 
patiently  below,  the  guide  said  mysteriously — 

“  And  now,  Mesdemoiselles,  you  shall  see  what  the 
tourists  never  see,  because  it  is  now  used  only  as  a 
place  to  store  furniture.  Ah,  we  keep  all  in  order 
here.  We  are  in  readiness  for  the  new  Napoleon  who 
will  surely  come.  Think  you  France  will  remain 
content  with  a  figure-head  of  a  President?  Never. 
I  tell  you  there  shall  come  another  Napoleon,  and  he 
will  chase  the  Germans  to  Berlin  and  burn  that  ugly 
city  to  ashes.  What  I  have  to  show  ” — and  he  opened 
a  door  with  a  prodigious  clatter  of  keys — “  concerns 
not  Napoleon,  but  the  great  King  Louis.  He  was  of 
a  royal  hospitality.  His  court  was  full  of  sovereigns. 
Fontainebleau  was  lent,  if  you  please,  to  a  Queen  of 
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Sweden  who  dressed  as  a  man  and  had  the  heart  of  a 
devil.  Here,  in  this  sombre  gallery,  one  who  loved 
her — and  he  had  a  curious  taste — was  murdered  at 
her  commands.  She  stood  by,  she  let  him  crawl 
along  the  floor  to  seize  her  robe,  to  pray  for  mercy. 
There  was  no  mercy  in  her,  and  he  died.  He  must 
have  taken  a  precious  account  of  her  to  the  other 
world.” 

The  girls  could  only  peer  down  the  long,  dim 
gallery,  where,  if  the  walls  could  speak,  they  would 
tell  a  bloody  tale.  A  gusty  autumn  wind  wailed 
outside,  and  moved  the  faded  tapestries  mysteriously. 
The  antique  furniture,  huddled  in  coverings,  took  odd 
shapes.  The  least  imaginative  felt  a  touch  almost 
of  fear. 

“  It  is  said  Christina  comes  back  sometimes,  and 
that  Monaldeschi,  poor  wretch,  can  be  heard  moaning 
in  the  winter  nights.  For  myself,  the  ghosts  let  me 
alone,  but  I  know  one  who  has  seen  both,”  ended  the 
guide  in  an  impressively  hollow  tone. 

But  it  was  Yonette’s  turn  to  interpose.  “You 
only  tell  half  the  story.  That  is  never  fair.  This 
man  was  false  to  the  Queen  who  loved  him.” 

“And  if  one  is  false,  one  deserves  then  murder, 
Mademoiselle  ?  You  other  ladies  are  all  cruel,  it 
seems.” 

Evadne  got  leave  to  drive  back  in  the  carriage 
with  Yonette  and  Madame  Obermann.  She  was  full 
of  curiosity  about  Christina.  She  was  especially 
anxious  to  know  if  they  pitied  Monaldeschi.  Bather 
to  her  surprise,  Yonette  inclined  to  champion  the 
Queen. 
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“  There  should  be  pity  for  her.  She  was  full  of 
pain  and  grief  at  his  treachery.  She  was  beside 
herself.” 

Barbara  Levine  was  full  of  another  idea.  “  It 
would  make  a  grand  tableau.  I  shall  ask  Made¬ 
moiselle  Yenagel  to  get  some  up  now  I  am  back.  A 
bit  of  history  for  each  country,  and  all  horrors.  The 
smothering  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower  for  England, 
for  instance.” 

Marion  Whitmore,  who  was  librarian,  was  rather 
astonished  when  Evadne  inquired  that  evening  for  a 
book  about  Queen  Christina.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  asked  for  a  book  since  she  came  to  Les 
Marronniers,  and  now  it  was  not  forthcoming. 

“Why  do  you  wish  especially  to  know  about 
Christina?  ”  asked  Marion  with  interest. 

“  Well,  I  hate  to  be  unfair,  and  I  want  to  settle  if 
she  ought  to  have  forgiven  that  man  or  not.” 

Marion  was  much  amused,  and  told  the  story  when, 
as  was  her  custom,  she  sat  with  the  ladies  that  evening 
in  their  pleasant  room.  Every  Marron  was  supposed 
to  have  a  right  to  present  herself  there  between  eight 
and  nine,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre 
did  not  greatly  encourage  the  stupid.  They  were  apt 
to  be  confronted  by  quick,  alarming  questions,  and 
seldom  came  twice.  But  Yonette,  Barbara,  clever  and 
lazy,  Beatrix  the  studious,  Marion  the  book-lover, 
these  were  constantly  to  be  seen,  perfectly  at  ease, 
round  the  table  with  the  shaded  lamp.  The  whole 
school  trooped  in  regularly  to  say  good  night,  and 
many  wondered  to  hear  the  elect  laughing  and  chat¬ 
ting.  Evadne  would  never  have  dared  to  appear. 
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She  was  essentially  humble-minded,  and  was  fast  de¬ 
veloping  an  honest  admiration  for  the  attainments  of 
the  three  she  knew.  She  hardly  expected  to  find 
Barbara  curled  up  on  the  rug  with  an  easy  air  of 
familiarity,  still  less  to  hear  her  own  name  distinctly 
as  she  opened  the  door. 

“Good  night,  my  child,”  said  Mademoiselle  Syl- 
vestre,  less  indifferently  than  usual.  “  Marion  here 
tells  me  you  want  to  be  just  in  your  views  of  history, 
which  is  a  rare  wish  and  praiseworthy.  Your  wish 
to  qualify  yourself  to  excuse  or  condemn  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina  has  put  a  fine  subject  for  composition  into  my 
head.  To-morrow  I  shall  ask  all  to  paint  a  picture 
of  some  past  event  in  the  Chateau.” 

To  Evadne  the  prospect  of  the  task  was  alarming, 
even  when  Yonette  overwhelmed  her  with  suggestions 
she  was  almost  too  sleepy  to  hear.  It  had  been  a 
happy  day,  on  the  whole,  but  she  wondered  why  the 
Marquise  had  never  said  good-bye  to  her,  or  one  word 
as  to  her  Farlowe  promise  of  an  invitation  to  Paris. 
There  she  had  devoutly  hoped  she  would  forget  it; 
here  she  was  disappointed  she  had  evidently  forgotten. 
She  was  fast  losing  her  old  fear  of  strange  houses  and 
strange  people.  She  was  changing  in  many  ways 
besides,  though  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
change.  She  had  often  looked  back  to  the  drive  with 
Cousin  Dick,  and  had  seen  again  in  her  fancy  the  tall 
Vendome  Column  against  the  rose-coloured  sky. 
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THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

Winter  set  in  early  that  year.  Old  peasants  still 
insist  that  the  terrible  and  once  familiar  sound  of  the 
howling  of  the  wolves  was  heard  again  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  at  Fontainebleau ;  a  few  claim  to  have 
seen  them,  secure  from  contradiction.  Monsieur 
Delobelle,  the  fat,  grey-headed  drawing  master, 
despised  for  his  preposterously  plump  figure,  was 
suddenly  raised  to  the  eminence  of  a  popular  hero. 
For  every  day  added  thrilling  details  to  his  eloquent 
account  of  two  nights  spent  in  a  tent  near  the 
Hermit’s  Rock  in  order  to  paint  the  sunrise  upon  the 
snow. 

“  Mesdemoiselles,  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  wolves 
as  plainly  as  I  hear  yours,  and  they  were  less  sweet,” 
he  would  end,  with  an  irresistible  air  of  sober  con¬ 
viction.  “  I  had  no  weapon,  or  I  should  have  rushed 
out  and  tried  to  rid  the  world  of  such  bloodthirsty 
monsters.  My  position  was  not  to  be  envied.  But 
art  comes  before  all.  I  remained,  regardless  of 
danger,  and  here  is  the  result.” 

Even  the  least  promising  of  his  pupils  could  see 
how  beautiful  was  the  sketch  he  placed  upon  the  easel 

with  an  excusable  flourish.  Poor,  overworked,  and 
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disappointed,  his  dead  ambitions  had  come  back  to 
inspire  him.  There  was  the  real  magic  of  the  rosy 
late-coming  dawn  in  it ;  he  had  even  triumphed  over 
the  strange,  wonderful  blue-mauve  shadows  on  his 
sparkling  foreground.  It  was  no  wonder  an  Ameri¬ 
can  millionaire  fell  in  love  with  the  picture  when 
it  attained  a  tiny  corner  of  the  Salon,  under  the 
arresting  title,  “  The  Forest :  A  Beauty  in  Ermine.” 
But  Monsieur  Delobelle  did  not  enjoy  this  success 
more  than  he  enjoyed  embroidering  the  wondrous 
tale  of  his  adventures,  defenceless  in  a  tent  with  an 
entire  pack  of  wolves  neighbouring  his  portly  but 
undaunted  person. 

Yonette,  who  could  not  draw  a  stroke,  loved  what 
she  called  real  pictures  with  all  her  soul.  She  made 
him  very  happy  by  her  eager  delight. 

“  Look  at  the  trees  against  the  blue  sky,”  she  said 
to  Evadne.  “  But  their  branches  all  seem  trimmed 
with  fluffy  swansdown  rather  than  ermine.  If  a 
woman  had  painted  it,  she  would  have  known  that.” 
It  was  a  grief  to  her  that  she  could  hope  for  no  nearer 
sight  of  this  fairy  world.  She  brooded  silently  over  a 
far-away  melody  of  tinkling  sleigh-bells,  and  herself 
bundled  in  a  furred  cherry-coloured  cloak  in  the  arms 
of  the  father  who  was  always  young  and  gay.  Even 
the  horses,  harnessed  in  bright  red,  tossed  their 
heads  as  if  they  liked  the  making  of  the  merry 
music. 

But  Evadne  and  Barbara  Levine  greatly  longed  to 
have  an  adventure  like  this. 

“  If  he  had  only  left  his  tent,  what  fun  it  would 
have  been  to  go  and  sleep  in  it,”  sighed  Barbara. 
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“  We  might  have  slipped  out  after  dark  and  got  there 
somehow.” 

“  But  I  should  like  to  be  there  long  enough  to 
paint  a  picture  too.  Not  as  good  as  his,  of  course,  but 
just  to  send  to  India.  It  might  make  them  feel  cool,” 
interposed  Evadne. 

“  I’m  not  much  of  a  hand  at  sketching,”  admitted 
Barbara.  “  It’s  the  wolves  I  want  to  hear.  Then  I 
should  believe  in  them.  But  I’ve  suddenly  got  a 
perfectly  splendid  idea.  The  sun  gets  up  about  as 
late  as  it  can.  Let  us  get  up  a  good  bit  before,  and 
go  off  by  ourselves  on  Thursday.  If  Madame  Ober- 
mann  did  miss  us  at  the  petit  dejeuner ,  she  would 
only  think  we’d  had  leave  to  stay  in  bed,  and  we 
could  get  back  in  loads  of  time  to  say  good-morning 
to  the  ladies.  I’m  sick  of  doing  nothing  thrilling. 
I’ve  never  been  able  to  find  any  one  here  to  do  things 
with,  but  you  seem  to  have  more  sense.  If  the 
ridiculous  governesses  won’t  take  us  long  enough 
walks  in  this  jolly  weather,  no  one  can  reasonably 
object  to  our  taking  them  by  ourselves.  My  health 
is  suffering  severely.  On  Sunday  I  didn’t  even  want 
a  second  portion  oifromage  a  la  creme.  And  if  we  go 
to  paint  we  are  only  following  the  example  of  old 
Delobelle,  who  says,  ‘  The  cold,  the  terror,  the 
difficulty,  all  should  be  nothing  to  the  true  disciple 
of  art.’  ” 

“  The  only  thing  is,”  began  Evadne,  reluctantly, 
“  we  might  get  sent  away,  or  something  awful.” 

Barbara  laughed.  “If  you  came  and  sat  in  the  ladies’ 
room  you  would  know  better.  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre 
is  a  sensible  woman.  A  scolding,  perhaps,  but  who 
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cares  ?  What  is  there  in  it  ?  We  can  get  np  and  go 
into  the  garden  when  we  like.  The  population  of 
Avon  will  be  in  bed  warming  its  toes.  We  shall  not 
create  a  scandal.” 

That  poor  Miss  Payne  should  catch  a  heavy  cold, 
making  her  nose  redder  than  ever,  was  rather  an 
unlucky  circumstance  for  Evadne.  The  sun  shone 
gloriously,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  them  long, 
bracing  tramps.  She  badly  wanted  a  vent  for  her 
superfluous  energy,  and  Barbara  was  persuasive. 
She  would  not  even  be  forced  to  tell  the  conscientious 
Vonette,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Paris.  It  was 
Evadne  who  turned  pale  when  she  heard  this  news, 
and  not  Vonette  herself,  who  smiled  over  her  letter. 

“It  is  quite  true  I  shall  have  to  see  the  doctors, 
but  nothing  will  be  done  yet,  and  I  shall  embrace  my 
mother,  too,  and  make  her  happy  because  I  am  much 
fatter.  To  kiss  my  mother  is  worth  all  the  worst  of 
the  doctors.” 

“You  are  brave,  Vonette.  It  must  be  perfectly 
dreadful  to  have  those  doctors  looking  and  questioning 
and  deciding.” 

“For  you,  yes.  For  me,  I  am  familiar  with  it, 
and  the  doctors  are  very  kind.  Also  I  shall  pray  well 
to  my  patron  saint  to  help  me  to  endure  what  is  little 
beside  martyrdom.  And  I  will  bring  you  something 
lovely,  ma  tree  cliere .” 

Evadne  missed  her  woefully.  Number  Three 
seemed  dismal  indeed  upon  the  Wednesday  when  she 
departed.  The  dancing  class  did  not  cheer  her  up  in 
the  least.  She  detested  the  deux  temps  which  was  and 
is  supreme  in  France.  She  had  an  antipathy  to  the 
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dancing  master,  who  used  to  bow  low  to  his  pupils 
with  the  respectful  inquiry,  “  Dare  I  pray  you  to 
accord  me  a  turn  of  the  waltz  ? 5 5  and  then  found  fault 
with  her  because  she  could  not  help  doing  what  she 
called  the  real  one.  Evadne  was  fond  enough  of  music 
to  want  to  keep  time. 

“  The  other  thing  is  just  running  round,  and  not 
listening  to  the  tune,”  she  complained  to  her  partner, 
Ina  Mainways. 

“  It’s  no  matter,”  insisted  that  young  person,  with 
an  admiring  glance  at  her  own  small  bronze  shoes, 
with  their  preposterous  big  rosettes.  “  Your  Prince 
of  Wales  does  deux  temps.  When  I’m  a  professional 
beauty  like  your  Mrs.  Langworthy  and  Mrs.  Car  stairs 
East,  then  I  shall  need  to  know  it  well  to  do  it  with 
him.  I’ve  always  got  to  be  able  to  do  what’s  the 
fashion.  I’m  here  for  that,  nothing  else.  I  don’t 
make  my  head  ache  with  all  this  history  and  poetry. 
They  are  not  fashionable  ;  they  never  will  be.” 

There  were  times  when  Ina  made  Evadne  down¬ 
right  snappish.  She  had  a  headache  from  want  of 
exercise,  and  Suzanne  was  maliciously  circulating  a 
quite  apocryphal  announcement  that  Vonette  had  in 
reality  gone  to  Paris  for  a  dangerous  operation,  which 
she  was  unlikely  to  survive.  She  felt  thoroughly  dull 
and  discontented,  and  the  wary  Barbara  saw  her 
chance  and  seized  it. 

Taking  her  mysteriously  apart  after  dinner,  she 
undid  a  package,  revealing  two  neat  lanterns. 

“  How  did  I  get  them  ?  Jeanne,  to  be  sure.  ( For 
the  theatre,  is  it  not,  Mademoiselle  ?  ’  said  she.  I  did 
not  contradict  her,  and  here  they  are.  Look.  Let  us 
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start  at  five  to-morrow.  I’ve  got  an  alarum  clock  with 
a  simply  appalling  noise  to  it,  and  I’ll  come  and  wake 
you.  Get  your  paints  and  things,  and  all  the 
chocolate  you  have,  and  put  on  your  thickest  jacket. 
We  shall  want  to  be  muffled  up.  Think  of  the  sun 
rising  in  the  forest.  It  is  enough  to  stir  up  the 
dormice.  Of  course,  the  wolves  are  miles  and  miles 
off  if  they  are  there  at  all ;  but  if  we  do  have  the  luck 
to  hear  them,  it  will  be  something  to  write  to  one’s 
brothers  about,  even  if  we  stick  to  the  truth,  which  old 
Delobelle  never  does.” 

There  was  a  delightfully  desperate  daring  in  going 
into  the  forest  with  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
meeting  a  wolf,  which  appealed  to  Evadne,  and  she 
finally  consented.  But  an  awful  feeling  of  guilt  came 
over  her  when  she  went  to  say  good  night  to  the 
unsuspecting  ladies,  and  she  marvelled  to  find 
Barbara  in  her  old  place  upon  the  rug,  with  her  small, 
keen  grey  eyes  twinkling  with  fun  as  usual.  Barbara 
was  itall,  big,  and  shapely,  and  her  pale  golden  hair 
crinkled  and  curled  about  her  freckled  face.  Her 
mouth  was  big  too,  but  her  teeth  were  even  and  white. 
She  could  never  be  called  pretty,  yet  she  was  certainly 
pleasant  to  look  at.  She  talked  French  quite  as 
fluently  as  English,  with  a  distressing  accent. 

“  The  miserable  child  was  sent  out  to  walk  with  a 
maid  from  Lausanne  to  teach  her  French.  It  is 
altogether  pathetic,  the  ignorance  of  the  English 
parents.  They  take  a  Briton  and  a  Swiss,  and  call 
the  result  French.  With  her  pen  nearly  a  Sevigne, 
in  her  speech  barbarously  betraying  two  nations  in 
one  word.”  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  had  made  this 
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explanation  of  the  ineradicable  shortcomings  of  her  idle 
favourite  often  enough.  Barbara  always  used  that 
phrase  when  she  imitated  her,  which  she  could  do  to 
perfection.  “What  I  want  in  style  I  make  up  in  pace,” 
was  her  consolation  ;  “  and  if  I  make  the  snippets  of 
Racine  and  Corneille  sound  comic  when  I  say  them, 
it’s  something  in  a  dull  world.” 

It  took  a  good  deal  to  keep  Evadne  awake.  But  on 
this  occasion  she  adopted  the  mistaken  policy  of  going 
to  bed  much  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  hurry  on 
the  morning.  It  was  a  hopeless  failure.  She  tossed 
restlessly  about  for  a  long  time,  and  when  she  at  last 
feel  asleep  she  thought  it  was  only  about  a  minute 
before  she  heard  a  low  tap  at  the  door,  and  Barbara 
saying  in  English,  “  Hurry  up  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Come  down  in  stocking  feet ;  the  boots  would  make  an 
awful  row  on  the  parquet.” 

Now,  candles  at  Les  Marronniers  were  slender  and 
made  to  last  only  half  an  hour,  like  the  old-fashioned 
taper.  Evadne  had  bustled  into  bed  with  incredible 
swiftness,  and  now  had  a  stumpy  fragment  to  help  her 
to  find  the  buttons  of  her  kilted  blue  serge.  Barbara 
was  ready  first,  but  presently,  with  her  high  laced 
boots  in  one  hand,  her  sketching  tools  in  the  other, 
Evadne  stood  beside  her  in  the  dark  hall.  The  clock 
appeared  to  be  ticking  unusually  loudly  as  the  con¬ 
spirators  whispered  together. 

“  The  thing  is,  to  open  the  door  without  making 
them  hear.  Now  you  see  why  I  got  leave  to  mix  the 
salad  last  night.  I  had  this  little  pot  in  my  lap  and 
filled  it  with  oil,  and  here’s  a  feather.  If  I  oil  the 
bolts  they’ll  go  softly.” 
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“  But  the  servants  will  find  out  directly,”  rejoined 
Evadne,  with  a  yawn  she  could  not  suppress.  She  was 
desperately  sleepy,  and,  though  she  would  have  died 
rather  than  admit  it,  the  adventure  seemed  less 
exciting  and  much  more  chilly  and  uncomfortable. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  cook’s  wretched  little  aide 
comes  down  hours  before  the  rest.  She  is  always 
blamed  if  anything  goes  wrong.  She  will  be  afraid  of 
being  scolded  for  not  locking  up,  and  will  do  it  then, 
not  to  be  found  out.” 

Commander  Barbara  next  issued  instructions  for 
putting  on  boots  outside,  after  managing  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  door  with  considerable  adroitness. 
The  famous  lanterns  were  already  lit,  and  they  sat 
down  upon  the  cold  steps  to  lace  up  their  boots,  an 
odious  job  at  best.  Evadne’s  fingers  were  all  thumbs, 
and  her  feet  tingling  with  cold.  But  it  was  done  at 
last,  and  she  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Outside  the  drive 
her  spirits  began  to  rise  somewhat. 

“  I  suppose  the  stars  have  all  set  now.  It’s  a  pity. 
I  thought  we  should  see  a  skyful,”  she  said  in 
French. 

“  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound.  I’m  going  to 
run  this  show  in  English,”  replied  Barbara.  “  We’ll 
pay  a  ten-franc  fine.  One  has  to  be  honest,  then  it 
will  be  all  right.  Am  I  sure  I  know  the  road  ?  Certain. 
Why,  the  Fort  de  l’Empereur  isn’t  an  hour  from  the 
town.  It’s  funny  how  soft  the  snow  feels.” 

“  I’m  sorry,  Barbara,  I  can’t  afford  a  ten-franc 
fine.  You  won’t  mind  if  I  talk  French.  I  have  a  lot 
of  presents  to  get,  and  my  mother  is  in  India.  There 
wouldn’t  be  time  for  me  to  send  for  more,  even  if  one 
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could  ask  like  that,  which  would  be  a  mean  way  of 
giving.” 

“  Oh,  all  right.  It5s  the  same  to  me.” 

They  trudged  along  without  saying  much  till 
Evadne  remarked — 

“  But  the  Fort  is  ages  from  the  Hermit’s 
Hole.” 

“  Well,  very  likely  the  wolves  will  have  come 
nearer  since  he  was  there.  We  will  go  as  far  as  we 
can.  You  can’t  chooss  a  place  to  paint  till  the  sun 
gets  up.” 

It  appeared  to  Evadne  as  if  they  were  hours  going 
slowly  along,  and  it  was  altogether  less  lively  than  she 
had  expected.  It  was  very  slippery  in  places,  and  the 
snow,  which  was  not  deep,  was  oddly  yielding. 

“I  have  a  nose  like  a  dog,”  boasted  Barbara. 
u  But  these  lanterns  give  frightfully  little  light,  and  it 
seems  to  get  darker  instead  of  brighter.  Wherever  the 
east  is,  there’s  no  sign  of  the  daybreak.  And  it’s  as 
still  as  the  grave.  I  believe  old  Delobelle  dreamt  his 
wolves.” 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when  a  long,  low,  melan¬ 
choly  howl  broke  the  oppressive  silence.  It  was 
certainly  rather  doleful  than  fierce,  but  if  they  were 
both  uncomfortable  neither  of  them  confessed  it. 
Evadne,  indeed,  said  stoutly — 

“I  believe  it’s  only  a  dog  somewhere.” 

“  Now,  look  here,  Evadne,”  cut  in  Barbara,  with 
her  usual  imperturbable  good  temper,  “  whatever 
beast  howls  this  morning — for  it  is  morning  right 
enough,  though  it  doesn’t  look  it — has  just  got  to  be 
a  wolf.  We  are  not  liars.  I  believe  old  Delobelle  is 
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incapable  of  telling  the  truth  just  because  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  practice.  We  are  straight  enough.  I 
only  want  to  relate  the  absolute  facts.  We  are  in 
the  forest,  and  we  hear  gruesome  howlings.  Listen, 
there  it  is  again,  only  further  away.  Why  spoil  the 
whole  thing  by  what  we  think  ?  If  you  saw,  say,  an 
Aberdeen  who  was  spending  his  night  out,  come  up 
and  wag  his  tail,  then  you  would  know.  As  it  is,  we 
may  just  as  well  imagine  that  is  a  wolf’s  howl,  and 
get  some  credit.  Only  lie’s  unwell  or  something. 
He  couldn’t  sound  as  dismal  if  he  felt  fit  enough  for 
hunting.  Look,  I  told  you  we  were  all  right.  There’s 
the  Fort.  Hold  your  lantern  up,  or  you  will  knock 
against  it.  Now  we’ll  get  a  nice  sheltered  corner  to 
eat  our  chocolate  and  wait  for  the  sun.  Then  you 
can  do  a  rapid  sketch  like  one  of  the  things  you  see 
at  the  Grosvenor  by  a  person  called  Whistler. 
They  can’t  take  long.  You  just  stick  on  a  lot  of 
brown  paint  with  one  white  sky-rocket.” 

They  found  a  corner  where  they  felt  really  warm, 
where  the  chocolate  tasted  delicious.  If  only  the  sun 
would  arise  and  display  the  beauties  of  the  view.  But 
the  sun  was  lazy,  and  a  far  less  welcome  visitor  came 
instead.  Patter,  patter,  patter.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it.  There  was  a  thaw,  and  it  had  begun  to 
rain  heavily. 

“  How  perfectly  abominable,”  grumbled  Barbara. 
“  It  is  disgusting.  Here  have  we  had  this  glorious 
weather  for  three  weeks,  and  now  a  thaw  just  on 
Christmas.” 

“  It’s  pouring.  We  shall  be  soaked,”  added  Evadne. 
“  What  shall  we  do  ?  ” 
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“  Go  back,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  fools  when  we 
get  there,”  concluded  Barbara,  unsatisfactorily.  The 
rain  was  now  falling  with  dreary  persistency,  and  a 
grudging  grey  light  was  slowly  revealing  the  dreary 
landscape.  Dog  or  wolf,  there  were  no  more  howlings. 
“After  all,  we  were  really  rather  idiots  to  come.  I’ve 
no  luck.  Look  at  that  bicycle  business.  Every  boy 
rides  one,  and  when  I  try  to  ride  I  only  break  my 
arm.” 

The  expedition  was  certainly  a  dead  failure.  The 
very  snow  was  turning  to  mud,  and  looking  like  a 
poor  relation  of  the  white  loveliness  of  the  Delobelle 
picture.  They  had  to  skirt  a  little  bit  of  the  town, 
and  even  at  this  early  hour  there  were  workmen  who 
stared  at  them  unpleasantly. 

“  We  are  sights,”  allowed  Barbara.  “  Not  that  I 
care  for  that,  except  because  it  is  so  uncomfortable. 
My  petticoats  might  be  made  of  lead ;  they  weigh  tons. 
Your  fur  hat  is  like  a  drowned  rat.  As  to  our  boots, 
we’ve  got  about  an  acre  of  France  on  each  of  them. 
And  I’m  so  hungry,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  without  a 
real  breakfast.  Oh,  Evadne,  wouldn’t  you  give  any¬ 
thing  you’ve  got  for  hot  bacon  and  eggs,  and,  say, 
crumpets  and  raspberry  jam  for  a  finish?  When 
Shakespeare  talked  about  cloying  the  edge  of  appetite 
by  thinking  about  food,  he  talked  nonsense.  It 
makes  it  worse.  As  to  the  last  mile,  it’s  like  the  long 
lane  without  the  turning.” 

“  If  the  ladies  are  at  their  window  they  will  see  us 
now,”  remarked  Evadne,  as  they  at  length  toiled  up 
the  drive  to  the  steps. 

“  The  ladies,  my  dear,  are  under  their  eiderdowns, 
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and,  upon  my  word,  they  are  better  off  than  we  are. 
But,  mind,  we  heard  howls.” 

To  their  great  relief,  the  door  was  open  and  the 
hall  was  empty.  Even  Jules  was  taking  himself  and 
his  dreary  brush  up  and  down  in  the  salon.  Barbara 
was  one  of  the  few  who  had  a  small  room  to  herself, 
and  Yonette’s  empty  bed  looked  reproachfully  at 
Evadne  as  she  stood  laying  the  bright  floor  under  the 
water  dripping  steadily  from  her  garments.  Before 
she  had  done  more  than  unbutton  her  sodden  jacket, 
Marion  Whitmore  appeared. 

‘‘You  are  to  come  straight  to  the  Cabinet  du 
Travail  at  once,  just  as  you  are.  I  daren’t  even  ask 
where  you  have-  been  this  charming  morning,  for 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  is  in  a  hurry.  Barbara  left 
her  door  ajar.  It  was  soon  found  out  you  were  both 
missing.  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing?  Like  a 
couple  of  babies  trying  to  run  away.” 

Evadne  was  tired  out  and  quite  cowed.  She  did 
not  try  to  excuse  herself  as  she  followed  Marion, 
who  looked  exasperatingly  neat  and  warm,  down  the 
corridor.  The  logs  of  the  one  open  fire  in  the  house 
were  already  burning  comfortably  in  the  comfortable 
room,  and  Barbara  joined  the  other  two  at  its  door. 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  was  in  an  elegant  dressing 
gown  of  crimson  cashmere. 

“Here,  then,  are  the  heroines,”  she  began  drily, 
successfully  stifling  her  private  amusement  at  their 
bedraggled  aspect,  though  she  took  care  they  should 
stand  where  they  could  see  themselves  full  length 
in  the  mirror.  “Now  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  conduct,  and  don’t  waste  words.” 
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It  was  fortunate  for  the  tongue-tied  Evadne  that 
her  comrade  was  the  one  Marron  who  never  feared 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre. 

“  It  was  because  Miss  Payne  had  a  cold,  and 
Monsieur  Delobelle  assured  us  all  done  for  art  was 
done  well,”  she  answered  dauntlessly. 

“  Now,  Barbara,  the  truth.  Don’t  endeavour  to 
be  witty,  my  child.  It  is  an  unsuitable  moment.” 

Then  Barbara  explained  less  cryptically,  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  she  and  Evadne  hardly  knew 
how  to  live  without  more  exercise. 

“  You  see,”  she  ended,  “  we  can’t  stick  indoors  as 
if  we  were  as  lame  as  Vonette.  It  doesn’t  amuse  us 
to  try  on  hats  all  day  and  chatter  about  what  we  shall 
do  dans  le  monde .” 

Perhaps  Celeste  Sylvestre  remembered  a  girlhood 
of  repressed  outdoor  instincts,  or  perhaps  she  was 
reasonable  enough  to  feel  Barbara  had  made  a  fair 
case  for  the  defence.  She  was  also  far  too  anxious  to 
get  them  both  to  bed  to  say  much. 

“  You  have  made  yourself  absurd  in  a  way  danger¬ 
ous  to  your  health.  You  will  go  to  your  rooms  at  once, 
and,  above  all,  you  will  be  silent  about  this  adventure. 
If  you  tell  any  one  of  it,  I  shall  tell  your  parents, 
not  otherwise.  Neither  of  you  will  ride  on  Friday  if 
the  thaw  continues.  You,  Evadne,  will  give  me  a 
composition  to-morrow  describing  the  wonders  of  the 
forest  at  dawn.  Barbara  will  repeat  the  passages  of 
*  Esther  ’  I  shall  indicate.  Go.  I  shall  send  Marion 
to  you  presently.  I  suppose,  Barbara,  this  pretty 
journey  was  enlivened  with  English  conversation.” 

“Well,  Mademoiselle,  I  did  suggest  we  should 
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make  a  ten-franc  fine  of  it,’1  confessed  Barbara  truth¬ 
fully  ;  “  but  Evadne  was  too  economical.” 

“  At  least,  then,  her  'sense  had  not  quite  deserted 
her.” 

“  She  wanted  to  have  plenty  of  money  for 
Christmas  presents,  you  see,”  explained  Barbara, 
perceiving  an  advantage  for  Evadne  she  followed  up 
generously.  “  She  is  never  stingy.” 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  was  too  much  amused  not 
to  be  afraid  of  showing  it. 

“Well,  go  on,  and  hold  that  tongue  of  yours, 
Barbara,”  she  concluded,  not,  however,  very  sternly. 

They  vanished  thankfully.  “  She  was  not  half  as 
angry  as  I  expected,”  began  Evadne. 

“  It  is  not  her  way.  But  I  simply  hate  not 
being  allowed  to  tell  more  than  anything,”  rejoined 
Barbara.  “  I  meant  to  have  made  everybody’s  flesh 
creep  with  the  howlings.” 

“  Do  you  know,  I  believe  she  guessed  that,”  put  in 
Evadne  with  discernment. 

“  It’s  the  going  to  bed  I  detest,”  grumbled  Barbara. 
“  It  will  be  fearfully  dull.  And  she  never  said  a  word 
about  breakfast.” 

It  was  indeed  possible  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  had 
divined  these  sentiments.  She  had  an  uncomfortable 
way  of  finding  out  that  what  would  be  real  punish¬ 
ments  to  some  characters  would  leave  others  wholly 
indifferent.  Evadne  learnt  by  heart  easily,  and  was 
slow  at  composition.  Barbara  abominated  poetry,  and 
loved  to  write. 

But  before  Evadne  was  ready  for  bed  she  had  an 
unpleasant  surprise.  A  muscular  maid  appeared  with 
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a  blanket,  in  which  she  had  to  submit  to  be  placed  and 
rubbed  hard.  At  last  it  was  over,  and  she  was  tucked 
up,  with  her  feet  on  a  hot-water  bottle.  Her  spirits 
rose  again.  If  it  was  not  for  being  hungry,  she 
could  have  gone  to  sleep.  Then  there  was  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  Marion  came  in.  But,  alas  !  instead  of 
the  welcome  breakfast  she  bore  a  tray  with  a  large 
glass  of  hot  water  and  a  bottle  full  of  a  disagreeable¬ 
looking  brown  powder.  Any  French  child  could  have 
told  her  it  was  resille ,  but  she  was  quite  unacquainted 
with  this  unpalatable  remedy.  Marion  was  provok- 
ingly  cheerful,  and  only  smiled  at  her  discomfiture. 

“Yes,  my  child,  it  is  for  you.  It  is  what  they 
always  give  a  naughty  baby  as  a  precaution  against 
chill.  Mademoiselle  Dessaint  is  a  great  doctor.  She 
makes  every  one  have  medicine  now  and  then  to  keep 
them  well,  she  says.  People  always  do  in  France. 
She  was  not  likely  to  let  a  chance  slip.  You  have  to 
take  it  to-day,  and  some  more  to-morrow.”  As  she 
spoke,  she  mixed  the  powder  in  the  water,  and  the 
glass  looked  bigger  than  ever. 

“  Oh,  Marion,  I  can’t  really  take  all  that.” 

But  Marion  was  enough  of  a  real  garde-malade  to 
know  her  business.  Every  drop  had  to  be  drained, 
even  the  remnant  of  powder  at  the  bottom,  and  it  was 
nasty  enough  for  Evadne  to  dread  to-morrow. 

“  By-and-by  I’ll  bring  you  your  tea.  You  won’t 
want  it  just  yet,”  said  Marion,  wisely.  Evadne 
certainly  did  not,  for  she  felt  very  sick  and  miserable 
until  she  forgot  her  troubles  in  sleep. 

It  was  a  long  day,  and  she  pleaded  hard,  in  vain, 
to  be  allowed  to  get  up.  Mademoiselle  Dessaint  came 
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and  scared  her  by  taking  her  temperature.  Clinical 
thermometers  were  not  ubiquitous  in  1881,  and  the 
poor  child  fancied  she  must  be  going  to  be  very  ill  to 
have  this  fearful  thing  put  in  her  mouth.  “  Stuff  a 
cold  ”  is  not  a  French  axiom,  and  she  did  not  like  the 
plentiful  warm  milk  which  replaced  the  cheerful  meals 
downstairs.  No  books  and  no  visitors  except  Marion, 
who  was  obdurate  about  the  milk. 

Evadne  was  thankful,  indeed,  when,  after  a  second 
terrible  dose,  she  was  allowed  to  go  down  next  day, 
feeling  rather  sobered.  She  found  Barbara  had  fared 
worse,  for  she  was  upstairs  with  a  bad  throat  for  a 
week. 

“  I’ve  decided  not  to  try  any  more  adventures  for 
the  present,”  she  confessed  to  Evadne.  “  They  don’t 
pay.  What  I’m  doing  now  is  to  try  and  hit  out  some 
fun  for  Christmas — some  exciting  surprise.  It’s  no 
good  moping  in  a  corner  and  snivelling  because  we 
want  to  be  in  England.  It’s  just  punishing  one’s  self 
not  to  make  the  best  of  things.” 

Evadne  kept  her  own  counsel.  Not  even  to 
Yonette  could  she  admit  how  homesick  the  very 
thought  of  Christmas  made  her  feel.  Was  it  only 
last  year  that  the  Broad  had  been  frozen,  and  they 
had  skated  out  the  old  year  till  the  bells  pealed  in  the 
new  one,  and  welcomed  it  with  a  torchlight  proces¬ 
sion  ?  Only  last  year  the  huge  tree  in  the  hall  had 
shone  with  candles  and  glittered  with  presents  ?  And 
the  year  before,  if  there  was  no  frost,  there  was  riding 
every  day,  and  billiards  with  the  boys  when  it  rained 
too  hard. 

But  at  any  rate  Yonette,  much  to  her  joy,  had 
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come  back  radiant  from  Paris,  with  the  prettiest 
pendant  for  her,  made  like  a  pink  rose  in  some  sort  of 
delicate  china. 

“For  once  the  doctors  agree  all  three.  They 
declare  me  much  better,  and  well  I  know  it.  They 
permitted  that  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and  there  I  saw 
the  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  makes  all  the  rest  seem 
like  stiff  dolls.  I  wept — ah,  how  I  wept !  And, 
Evadne,  you  never  mock  at  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  I 
prayed  the  saints  to  let  me  write  a  play  for  her  to  act 
when  I  become  a  poet.  For  next  year  the  operation, 
and  then,  who  knows  ?  we  may  dance  the  ‘  Sir  Roger  ’ 
and  all  the  rest.  And,  my  darling,  the  ladies  have 
told  me  in  confidence  of  the  adventure  in  the  forest. 
They  said  I  w7as  to  entreat  you  to  promise  to  be  more 
prudent,  and  therefore  you  may  speak  of  it  to  me. 
Supposing  wolves  had  really  hurt  you,  what  would 
have  become  of  your  poor  little  friend  ?  ” 

Evadne  smiled,  though  she  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  her  weighty  secret  in  the  privacy  of  Number  Three ; 
and  Vonette  continued,  nestling  against  her — 

“  How  could  you  dare  to  do  such  a  dreadful  thing  ? 
The  darkness,  the  solitude,  the  cold  of  all  that.  I 
should  have  perished  with  terror.  You  might  have 
met  robbers,  or  seen  ghosts  or  drunken  ones.  But 
you  English  have  a  courage  wholly  extraordinary.  I 
can  only  wonder,  and  I  cannot  help  admiring  it.” 

Evadne  suddenly  became  very  grave.  “I’m  not 
really  brave,  and  you  are.  Why,  I  made  an  awful 
fuss  over  two  doses  of  stuff,  and  you  take  enough  to 
drown  you  in  a  month  without  a  word.  And  you  talk 
about  your  operation  quite  cheerfully.  It’s  far  more 
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than  I  could  ever  do.  There’s  nothing  a  bit  splendid 
in  going  adventure  hunting  when  you  feel  strong  and 
jolly  and  up  to  anything,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  It’s 
much  harder  really  to  go  on  working,  and  endure  pain 
and  being  ill  and  different  from  all  the  others.  I 
never  thought  much  about  it  till  I  knew  you.  I  am 
sure  now  it  is  the  real  kind  of  splendidness.” 

By  an  irony  of  fate  the  thaw  only  lasted  a  day  or 
two,  and,  as  Miss  Payne’s  cold  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
long  forest  walks  were  frequent  and  exhilarating.  If 
Evadne  and  Barbara  had  ever  known  how  much  their 
escapade  had  hastened  the  conversion  of  a  large  room, 
used  as  an  extra  painting  studio,  into  a  gymnasium, 
they  would  have  been  pleased  indeed.  But  for  the 
present  this  project  was  unknown  to  the  school. 

“  There  was  some  justice  in  what  Barbara  said,” 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  insisted  to  her  unwilling 
partner.  “  Healthy  English  girls  are  not  like  the 
convent  pensionnaires.  We  must  move  with  the 
times,  and  after  the  holidays  you  will  have  to  resign 
yourself  to  the  drill-sergeant  beholding  our  children 
dressed  up  as  if  to  play  Eosalind  in  Shakespeare  land. 
Knickerbockers  and  a  tunic.  After  all,  what  is  it  but 
a  bathing  toilet  ?  ” 

Mademoiselle  Dessaint  sighed,  but  the  prepara¬ 
tions  continued,  and  she  hunted  the  fashion  papers 
mournfully  for  something  “  conv enable  and  not  too 
ugly.” 

Barbara  took  Evadne  and  Yonette  only  into  her 
confidence  as  to  a  magnificent  Christmas  project,  and 
received  a  big  packet  from  England  without  a  wTord 
elsewhere  as  to  its  contents.  Before  her  own  looking- 
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glass  she  tried  on  the  full  scarlet  trappings  of  Father 
Christmas  worn  last  year  by  a  good-tempered  cousin, 
who  had  sent  it  to  her  with  notable  additions.  For  he 
had  found  a  cherry-faced  mask  to  which  the  beard  could 
easily  be  fastened,  and  three  immense  stockings,  made 
of  white  muslin,  full  of  sweets  and  crackers  of  all 
kinds. 

“  This  time  I  won't  risk  any  more  of  that  dreary 
‘  Esther.’  I’ll  go  first  to  the  ladies  and  offer  them 
two  tiny  stockings  full  of  specials.  They’ll  give  me 
leave  to  go  to  every  bedroom  when  the  rest  are  asleep, 
or  ought  to  be.  I  shouldn’t  have  told  you  two,  but 
you  always  hunt  in  couples,  and  I  want  some  one  to 
help  me  make  up.  It  will  be  grand.  Perhaps  they’ll 
let  me  wear  it  at  th efete  in  January  for  the  Protestant 
orphans,  who  don’t  even  know  Father  Christmas 
exists,  poor  dear  souls.” 

It  was  really  a  first-rate  notion,  and  Evadne  found 
doing  her  share  of  making  toys  for  the  orphans  helped 
her  not  to  think  too  much  of  home.  She  did  not 
know  what  a  beautiful  box  of  presents  Cousin  Dick 
had  left  in  the  care  of  the  ladies  till  Christmas  came, 
or  that  some  of  her  mother’s  tears  had  fallen  among 
the  treasures  she  had  packed  daintily  in  tissue  paper 
tied  with  red  ribbons.  “  Things  from  shops  might  not 
be  punctual,  Dick,”  Mrs.  Merridew  had  pleaded,  and, 
as  no  one  ever  refused  her,  Dick  had  duly  conveyed 
the  package. 

But  even  Mrs.  Merridew  was  unaware  of  a  plot 
hatched  by  Dick  and  the  Marquise,  of  whom  he  had 
become  the  devoted  knight  in  the  happy  summer  days 
at  Farlowe.  Very  shortly  after  the  fancy  ball  he  had 
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received  a  letter  in  exquisite  writing  on  delicate  grey 
repped  paper  such  as  ladies  used  then : 

“  My  Dear  Friend, 

“  You  will  be  happy  to  know  I  have  been  to 
Les  Marronniers,  to  find  our  little  Evadne  already  a 
new  creature,  on  the  way  to  become,  unless  my  ancient 
eyes  are  dim  indeed,  a  very  charming  woman.  I 
decided  with  the  Directrice  she  should  come  to  me 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  remain  till  the  New  Year. 
She  does  not  know  it.  Will  you  make  your  fete  in 
Paris  and  play  the  pretty  role  of  Santa  Claus?  I 
should  like  to  behold  Evadne’s  face  if  you  presented 
yourself  to  fetch  her.  My  little  appartcment  will  hold 
us  all  by  day,  and  we  will  have  a  real  English 
Christmas  without  the  climate.  And  the  brothers  my 
friends,  why  not  bring  them?  There  is  the  Hotel 
Framboise  two  moments  from  my  door.  Think  of  it, 
and  make  an  old  woman  young  again  by  bringing  her 
lonely  home  a  little  gaiety.” 

The  reply  was  a  laconic  telegram :  “  Thank  you. 
Have  engaged  three  beds.  Starting.” 

And  on  Christmas  Eve  Barbara  was  having  a 
private  dress  rehearsal  when  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre 
herself  tapped  at  her  door.  A  word  of  explanation 
was  enough. 

“  Go,  Barbara,  in  that  appropriate  costume  to 
Number  Three,  and  tell  Evadne  one  waits  her  in  the 
salon  with  a  gift.” 

Evadne  was  brushing  her  long  hair,  and  turned 
with  a  laughing  cry  of  admiration. 
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“I’ve  come  on  quite  the  right  job  for  Father 
Christmas.  Hurry  up  with  your  pigtail,  or,  better 
still,  just  tie  it  back  with  a  ribbon.  Bustle  on  your 
frock  and  go.  You  are  wanted  in  the  salon.  Some 
one  has  brought  a  present  for  you.” 

Evadne  needed  no  second  summons.  She  tied 
back  her  hair  with  a  brown  ribbon,  and  put  on  her 
blue  serge  with  haste,  full  of  eager  curiosity.  She 
had  just  come  in  from  a  walk,  and  looked  the  picture 
of  rosy,  bright-eyed  health.  Dick  would  have  come 
across  Europe  to  hear  her  cry  of  joy  when  she  opened 
the  door  and  saw  the  tall  figure  in  the  fur-trimmed 
overcoat. 

“Dick,  Dick,  I’d  rather  have  you  here  than  a 
million  presents.” 

“  I’ve  brought  you  an  invitation,  dear  old  girl. 
You  are  to  pack  up  this  minute  and  come  away  to 
Paris  to  stay  with  the  Marquise.  And  there  are  two 
gentlemen  waiting  at  my  hotel  who  are  awfully 
impatient  to  meet  Mam’selle.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 

It  is  probable  that  Cousin  Dick  and  Evadne  were  the 
only  two  passengers  in  the  half-empty,  unwarmed 
train  who  did  not  complain  of  its  leisurely  progress. 
But  as  it  crawled  through  the  white  landscape,  rose- 
flushed  in  the  crimson  sunset,  there  seemed  no  end 
to  all  that  was  to  be  heard  and  told.  As  Evadne  leant 
forward  eagerly  across  the  shabby  first-class  carriage 
they  had  all  to  themselves,  Dick  found  he  was  watch¬ 
ing  his  little  friend  under  a  new  aspect.  The  Marquise 
had  not  exaggerated.  He  had  said  good-bye  to  the 
child — perhaps  to  the  tomboy.  There  was  the  dawn 
of  the  grace  utterly  lacking  to  the  redoubtable  captain 
of  the  cricket  team  at  Mayfield.  But  there  was  the 
old  expression  of  candour  and  simplicity  in  the  grey 
eyes  sparkling  with  animation,  and  he  was  well 
satisfied,  if  he  could  not  stifle  a  faint  regret  for  his 
little  pal. 

“That’s  a  jolly  wrap  you’ve  got  on.  Latest  from 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  ?  You  are  an  awfully  smart  young 
woman  nowadays,”  he  remarked  with  a  smile. 

Evadne  looked  down  at  her  long  cloak,  which  was 
of  a  lovely  shade  of  subdued  crimson,  soft  yet  bright. 

“  Not  a  bit.  It’s  a  real  English  Granny  cloak  out 
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of  Kate  Greenaway.  When  Mother  bought  it  I  rather 
hated  it,  though  I  couldn’t  tell  her.  Nobody  at  Mayfield 
ever  wore  those  grand  sort  of  things.  I’ve  never  put 
it  on  before,  but  Yonette  made  me.  Though  she’s  the 
greatest  dear,  and  frightfully  clever  at  poetry,  and 
history,  and  music,  and  everything,  she’s  always 
tremendously  interested  in  clothes.  It  is  very  queer. 
I  was  going  to  stick  on  my  everyday  jacket,  and  when 
I  got  to  our  room,  there  she  was,  with  this  on  the  bed, 
curling  a  red  feather  she’d  taken  out  of  one  of  her 
own  hats  to  put  on  my  sealskin.  I  couldn’t  say  I  did 
not  want  to  wear  it  after  that,  but  I  feel  a  bit  dressed 
up,  you  know.  I  do  hope  you  don’t  think  I  am.  And 
she  sorted  out  what  I  was  to  take.  I  was  too  perfectly 
mad  with  joy  to  pack.  I  might  have  come  away  without 
my  sponge  or  my  comb.  I  only  remembered  my  skates, 
in  case  of  ice.  But  she  thinks  of  everything,  and  even 
made  me  put  a  new  ribbon  on  my  pigtail  and  change 
to  my  best  boots.” 

“  Trust  a  Frenchwoman  to  turn  you  out  fit  for 
the  Boulevard,  and  always  put  your  best  boots  on. 
You  are  bound  to  be  right  then.  I  can’t  take  out 
a  girl  with  shabby  boots.  There  I  draw  the  line,  even 
if  my  own  have  seen  service.”  He  did  not  tell  Evadne 
that,  if  her  feet  were  not  small,  they  were  excellently 
shaped,  though  he  observed  it,  nevertheless. 

When  she  took  off  her  gloves  to  eat  the  delicious 
fondants  which  came  out  of  a  pocket  in  the  fur-lined 
overcoat,  he  noticed  the  ring  glittering  on  her  finger 
with  surprise.  Mrs.  Merridew  did  not  encourage  the 
wearing  of  jewellery,  beyond  the  inevitable  clanking 
bangles  without  which  a  young  person  of  sixteen  in 
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the  ’eighties  would  have  been  positively  eccentric.  lie 
was  secretly  very  proud  when  he  had  heard  something 
of  its  history  and  guessed  the  rest. 

“You’ve  not  forgotten  what  flag  you  are  under, 
old  girl,”  he  said  tenderly,  and  for  a  moment  Evadne 
became  grave. 

“  Don’t  praise  me  for  a  little,  little  thing  like  that. 
It  is  not  fair,”  she  pleaded.  “  Sometimes  I  get  afraid 
that  if  a  big  chance  came  I  might  turn  out  a  coward. 
One  never  knows.  I’ve  found  out  I’m  not  really 
brave,  like  Vonette.” 

Dick  listened  intently  to  her  long  tales  of  this 
heroine.  He  was  that  rare  thing,  a  born  listener, 
and  he  perfectly  recalled  the  pretty,  delicate  face  he 
had  seen  in  the  hall  upon  his  first  visit  to  Les 
Marronniers.  His  war  experiences  had  taught  him 
respectful  admiration  for  the  best  type  of  French¬ 
woman,  and  had  taught  him  the  truth,  more  seldom 
grasped,  that  she  is  in  the  majority. 

“  Well,  you’ve  learnt  that  a  French  girl  can  be  a 
good  pal,  any  way.  You  would  never  believe  me 
when  I  told  you  you  soon  would.  We’ll  look  in  every 
shop  in  Paris  till  we  find  something  to  pay  the 
milliner.  Why,  the  hat  is  a  creation,  as  they  call  it. 
Just  two  saucy  feathers  exactly  where  they  ought  to 
be.  In  most  hats  they  stick  out  just  where  they 
ought  not.  If  you  leave  yourself  in  Yonette’s  hands, 
you  are  safe  enough.  She  was  not  born  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  for  nothing.” 

Evadne  stored  up  every  word  of  this  handsome 
tribute  with  joy,  reflecting  meanwhile  how  big  and 
jolly  Dick  looked  in  his  ulster,  and  how  well  he 
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understood  taking  care  of  people.  Why,  he  had  even 
thought  of  bringing  a  thick  bearskin  rug,  and  tucking 
it  round  her  in  the  snuggest  way.  She  was  not  a  bit 
cold  when  they  got  into  the  cab  after  her  luggage  had 
been  retrieved  with  an  amount  of  shrieking  and  talk¬ 
ing  quite  disproportionate  to  its  modest  size  on  the 
part  of  two  porters,  one  of  whom  looked  on  until  it 
came  to  sharing  Dick’s  generous  tip. 

“  Porters  are  greedy  in  France.  Think  what  you 
get  done  at  home  for  twopence,”  commented  Evadne, 
justly.  “  Oh,  Dick,  it  is  perfectly  gorgeous  to  talk 
English  again.  I  haven’t  wanted  to  pay  fines,  because 
of  my  Christmas  presents.  But  you  always  have  to 
be  fearfully  polite  in  French.  There  seem  to  be  no 
nice  portmanteau  words  like  ‘  awfully  jolly  ’  to  say 
all  you  want  about  nearly  everything  without  any 
bother.” 

The  rather  dirty  snow-heaps  were  not  huddled 
away  far  enough  for  their  unsightliness  to  be 
otherwise  than  an  eyesore  in  sunshine;  but  they 
looked  white  under  the  bright  rows  of  gas  lamps. 
Dick  ordered  a  detour  that  she  might  see  the  Avenue 
de  l’Opera  all  blazing  with  the  still  novel  electric 
light.  il  Some  day  dear  old  dingy  London  will  shine 
like  that.  It  will  clean  itself  up  in  a  tremendous 
hurry  when  it  has  electric  eyes  everywhere  searching 
out  the  grime.”  But  even  Evadne’s  hitherto  boundless 
faith  in  him  was  not  equal  to  believing  this  startling 
prophecy. 

If  she  felt  a  touch  of  shyness  when  they  drew 
up  at  a  tall,  narrow  white  house  near  the  Champs 
Elysees,  it  wholly  vanished  with  the  coming  of  the 
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Marquise.  A  smiling  manservant  gave  them  welcome 
in  a  manner  oddly  unlike  an  English  butler,  as  he 
ushered  them  into  a  small,  cosy  room  with  lamps 
all  shaded  in  pink,  a  pink  wall-paper,  and  a  real  fire, 
with  an  adorable  grey  Persian,  with  a  pink  ribbon, 
lying  purring  before  it.  There  was  a  tea-table  with 
the  loveliest  pink  rosebud  china,  a  silver  kettle,  and 
actually  muffins  in  a  silver  dish.  Madame  de  la  Barde 
had  pale  pink  trimmings  in  her  lace  cap  when  she 
came  forward  from  her  deep  easy-chair  to  greet  them, 
and  though  her  dress  was  of  fine  steel-grey  cashmere, 
there  was  a  frou-frou  of  silk  underneath  it. 

“  Grandmamma  herself  couldn’t  have  given  a  more 
real  kind  of  kiss,”  was  Evadne’s  quick  thought,  almost 
before  she  was  conscious  of  the  smell  of  fresh  violets 
in  the  warm  air,  or  had  noticed  the  holly  and  mistletoe 
charmingly  arranged  here  and  there. 

“You  will  have  your  tea  at  once,  and  not  go  to 
your  room  until  you  are  warm.  But  hark,  there  is  the 
bell.  Here  are  our  two  guests.  They  are  a  little  late. 
They  have  evidently  been  looking  for  the  house  in  the 
wrong  street.” 

The  next  moment  Clive  and  Archie  were  heartily 
hugging  their  happy  sister.  They  did  not  say  much, 
but  even  Clive  forgot  the  languid  superiority  of  a 
Sandhurst  cadet  of  four  months’  standing,  in  his 
genuine  pleasure.  For  both  the  boys  felt  proud  as 
well  as  fond  of  this  strange  Evadne  in  the  dainty 
hat  and  graceful  cloak.  “  She  knocks  the  Worplesea 
twins  into  a  cocked  hat  now,”  decided  Archie,  with 
true  masculine  fickleness  ;  and  Clive  decided  he  wished 
she  could  come  out  in  time  to  go  to  a  Sandhurst  ball, 
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which  was  really  a  very  magnificent  compliment,  if 
she  had  known  of  it.  But  they  never  thought  of 
confiding  these  views  to  her.  It  would  have  been 
demoralising  for  her,  they  knew. 

What  a  glorious  tea  it  was  !  That  wonderful  Cousin 
Dick  had  brought  over  plum  cakes  from  the  best  place 
in  London,  and  Scotch  shortbread,  and  even  the  very 
muffins.  France  seemed  a  thousand  miles  away.  It 
was  England  and  Christmas  Eve,  only  quite  new  and 
altogether  delightful — perhaps,  after  all,  partly  because 
it  was  imported.  Madame  de  la  Barde  looked  radiant, 
and  forgot  how  tired  out  she  really  was  from  packing 
endless  presents  to  all  kinds  of  friendless  English  folks 
in  Paris.  Many  a  lonely  governess  would  almost  cease 
to  be  sad,  suddenly  rich  in  the  possession  of  some 
treasure  that  was  always  pretty,  and  not  merely 
useful. 

“  Some  ribbons,  a  handful  of  bonbons  with  the 
solid  gift,  a  sachet  of  perfume,  just  makes  it  what  we 
women  are  never  too  old  to  love.  Ah,  we  who  have 
been  fortunate  with  homage  about  our  path,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  those  who  in  their  dull  lives  have  never 
had  a  solitary  bouquet.  Think  of  this,  Evadne,  when 
your  own  time  comes  for  the  roses  and  lilies,  the  pink 
carnations — my  favourites — and  the  white  lilac  here 
in  Paris  long  before  May.” 

“  And  it  surely  will  come,”  she  whispered  to  Dick 
while  she  watched  the  trio  in  the  dancing  firelight. 
“How  can  I  thank  you  enough  for  crowning  my 
Christmas  for  me  ?  At  this  time,  near  to  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  loss  of  my  Adrien,  I  need  such  a  friend 
to  bring  me  something  to  make  me  forget  myself.” 
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When  even  Archie  did  not  want  another  muffin,  and 
was  more  interested  in  giving  Kismet  his  accustomen 
saucer  of  cream,  Evadne  was  told  that  Estelle  would 
take  her  to  her  room,  and  followed  the  middle-aged 
maid  whose  manners  were  nearly  as  perfect  as  those 
of  her  mistress.  They  became  very  friendly  as  she 
dexterously  unpacked.  In  its  way  the  bedroom  was 
worthy  of  the  boudoir.  There  was  a  fire  of  logs  with 
a  delicious  piny  scent,  and  the  bed  against  the  wall 
had  the  white  curtains,  they  call  angels’  wings,  looped 
up  with  festoons  of  turquoise  blue,  and  a  fascinating 
fat  blue  eiderdown.  There  was  a  small  writing  table, 
with  the  prettiest  rep  papers,  sealing  wax  of  all  colours, 
and  a  silver  pen,  making  Evadne  resolve  to  write  to 
India  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  felt  very  grown-up  when  Estelle  insisted  upon 
arranging  her  hair  in  what  Mayfield  called  a  door¬ 
knocker,  only  there  the  bows  were  quite  different. 
Almost  for  the  first  time  she  began  to  understand 
there  might  be  some  advantages  with  increasing 
years  to  counterbalance  their  terrible  drawbacks. 
And  before  she  put  on  her  frock,  Estelle  explained 
another  she  produced  with  copious  notes  of  admira¬ 
tion  without  a  comma. 

“Behold  well,  Mademoiselle,  the  ravishing  little 
robe.  I  must  try  it  on  to  see  if  it  fits — I,  who  have 
had  happiness  in  making  it.  You  are  to  sell  at 
Madame’s  stall  at  the  Fete  des  Orphelines,  with  all 
the  grand  chic,  and  this  is  the  uniform  she  has 
devised.  Ah,  Madame  is  a  true  Parisienne  in  all  but 
birth.  She  has  the  genius  of  the  toilette.  Imagine, 
when  we  came  to  Fontainebleau— for  she  voyages 
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never  without  Estelle,  or  how  should  she  make  her 
coiffure?— she  advised  herself  to  procure  a  model 
from  your  wardrobe,  and  I  took  your  pattern.  Also  I 
had  the  effrontery  to  regard  you  closely  at  the  ball, 
that  I  might  have  the  right  inspirations.” 

If  Evadne  could  not  appreciate  the  details  of  this 
dainty  gown  like  such  connoisseurs  as  Ina  or  Vonette, 
she  duly  expressed  her  gratitude.  But  she  did  cast  a 
thoroughly  surprised  glance  at  herself  in  the  great 
full-length  mirror  after  she  had  put  it  on,  and  blushed 
to  recall  an  occasion  when  she  had  been  a  baby  brides¬ 
maid  to  an  aunt.  When,  after  a  similar  careful  in¬ 
spection,  she  had  inquired,  “  Oh,  Mummie,  is  that 
pretty  little  girl  me  ?  ”  the  grown-ups  had  laughed 
till  she  felt  miserable  because  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  they  found  funny.  She  really  did  look 
well  enough  for  Estelle  not  to  be  very  disappointed  at 
her  inexplicable  lack  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
fashions. 

“  It  is  the  ultimate  cry,”  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands  with  fervour,  “the  very  last  word.  The 
white  surah  with  these  entrancing  frills,  and  the 
draped  tablier  of  the  skirt  falling  in  folds  of  true 
elegance.  The  cuirass  bodice  will  not  have  one 
wrinkle  when  I  have  adjusted  the  corset  a  little 
more  closely.  The  swansdown  upon  the  fichu,  and 
just  the  spray  of  holly,  such  as  you  others  love  at  the 
Christmas,  to  suggest  the  season.” 

“  It  is  beautiful,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,” 
said  Evadne ;  “  only,  please,  it  is  far  too  tight  in  the 
waist.  I  could  not  be  any  use  like  this.  I  feel  nearly 
choked.” 
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“  Ah,  dearest  young  lady,  one  must  suffer  a  little 
to  be  a  belle.  The  corset  will  alter  all  as  it  should  be. 
See  you,  we  will  get  one  to-morrow  that  shall  make 
you  slender  as  a  wasp,  and  without  the  least  pain. 
It  is  time  for  a  young  lady  to  reflect  much  on  this 
matter.  For  a  while  a  little  care,  especially  at  night. 
Sleep  always  without  loosening  yourself.  You  will  be 
accustomed  to  it  directly,  and  then  you  will  be  entirely 
a  la  mode .  It  is  all  you  lack.  Madame  will  tell  you 
this,  and  you  will  be  wise  to  be  charming.  Such  a 
trifle  of  discomfort  is  nothing,  but  it  is  necessary.  To 
be  thick  would  be  of  an  ugliness  one  of  taste  could 
never  support.” 

That  threat  was  the  sole  shadow  upon  Evadne’s 
pleasure.  Freedom  to  breathe  wTas  the  one  thing  for 
which  she  had  fought  a  battle  with  all  her  dress¬ 
makers,  and  her  mother  took  her  part.  She  took  her 
courage  in  both  hands  and  timidly  told  the  Marquise 
what  Estelle  had  said,  when  they  were  alone  before 
dinner. 

That  lady  reassured  her,  laughingly.  “  You  shall 
be  comfortable,  my  poor  child.  I  promise  it.  The 
figure  is  forming  as  it  should.  We  will  leave  nature 
alone.  She  knows  much  more  than  the  modistes 
believe.  A  little  whalebone  and  steel  in  a  year,  per¬ 
haps,  but  not  now.  Do  not  look  frightened ;  it  is  not 
such  terrible  torture,  after  all.” 

“  But  I’ve  seen  people  with  little  tiny,  tiny  waists, 
and  it  must  hurt  awfully.  Suzanne  is  always  boasting 
hers  is  eighteen  inches ;  still  she  does  things  to  make 
it  smaller.  Mine  is  ever  so  much  round,  I  suppose. 
I  never  thought  about  it.” 
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“  Well,  well,  the  fashions  change  for  ever.  A 
time  may  come  when  waists  will  be  out  of  date,  like 
crinolines.  It  will  be  a  halcyon  period,  but  I  fear 
I  am  too  old  to  live  long  enough  to  see  it.” 

The  lucky  girls  of  to-day,  in  their  loose  blouses, 
have  no  idea  what  their  mothers  endured  smilingly. 
Drinking  vinegar  and  taking  drugs ;  soaking  for  hours 
in  hot,  enervating  baths ;  denying  themselves  food 
as  stoically  as  the  severest  nuns.  And  all  to  be  able 
to  force  on  tighter  stays.  Well  might  a  Chinese 
lady  say  to  a  missionary  of  the  ’eighties  that  the 
Western  folks  were  cruel,  and  locked  their  wives  up 
in  boxes. 

“  Here  are  our  men,  and  here  is  the  dinner,”  said 
the  hostess. 

“  I’ve  got  jolly  brothers,  anyway,”  thought  Evadne 
as,  splendid  in  full  evening  dress,  each  gave  her  an 
arm  to  follow  the  more  stately  progress  of  the 
Marquise,  in  black  velvet,  conducted  by  Cousin  Dick. 

“  Hopelessly  Philistine,  my  red  dining-room,  with 
the  old  oak.  Not  a  dado  or  a  peacock’s  feather  to  be 
seen  here,”  she  remarked. 

“  Thank  goodness,”  answered  Dick  fervently. 
“  I’ve  no  use  for  aesthetes  and  their  ways.  Nothing 
could  be  cheerier  than  this.” 

There  were  silver  candlesticks  with  red  shades, 
there  were  red  crackers  of  all  sorts,  and  for  a  centre¬ 
piece  a  tiny  Christmas  tree  with  golden  fruits.  The 
cooking  was  exquisite,  the  appetites  good.  The  boys 
were  highly  amused  at  the  comments  of  the  man¬ 
servant,  perfectly  familiar,  yet  with  no  shadow  of 
disrespect. 
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“  How  awfully  funny  it  would  seem  if  Bowles  and 
the  footmen  joined  in  when  we  are  dining  at  home,” 
said  Archie,  when  Pierre  had  insisted,  “But  one 
more  little  cutlet,  Monsieur.  Here  is  one  of  an 
admirable  tenderness.”  But  Pierre’s  moment  of 
supreme  glory  was  when  he  proffered  “  le  mince- 
pie  ”  which  had  crossed  with  the  boys.  “  Eat  of  him, 
cliere  Miss,”  he  said  impressively  to  Evadne.  “  That 
he  is  good  I  know.  Madame  graciously  permitted 
me  to  ascertain.  Le  mince-pie  he  will  recall  to  you 
your  country,  and  without  quitting  Paris  for  the 
darkness  of  the  eternal  fog,  which  is  surely  an 
advantage.” 

Madame  de  la  Barde  had  been  happy  in  arranging 
her  little  festival.  If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  husband 
she  had  loved  and  that  one  son  who  had  fallen  for 
France  kept  her  inevitable  company,  there  was  sweet¬ 
ness  as  well  as  sorrow  in  this  Christmas  with  the 
children  of  her  friend.  Hers  was  no  selfish  grief- 
There  was  perhaps  not  one  day  in  the  vanishing 
year  when  she  had  not  done  some  act  of  kindness 
with  the  gracious  charm  doubling  it,  and  every  one 
knew  it  except  herself. 

“  Just  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  I  shall 
have  to  leave  you  and  Archie  solitary  to-morrow, 
Christmas  though  it  is,  but  here  are  tickets  for  the 
Cercle  des  Patineurs,  and  the  ice  in  the  Bois  is 
magnificent.  You  will  find  tea  and  punch  in  the 
pavilion  if  you  are  chilly.  Evadne  will  join  my  six 
maids  of  honour  and  sell  perfumes  at  the  Fete  des 
Orphelines  de  Paris.  I  have  kept  her  a  special  place. 
The  Comtesse  de  Yalletort  has  sent  a  ticket  of 
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entrance  for  the  war  correspondent  who  brought  her 
her  first  leg  of  mutton  after  the  siege — a  service  she 
can  naturally  never  forget — but  other  tickets  are 
impossible.  The  place  is  not  large.  Some  say  far 
too  many  have  been  issued  already.  It  will  be  a 
crush.  But  Monsieur  Dick  will  get  a  welcome  from 
a  hundred  old  friends,  and  you,  Evadne,  should  make 
some  new  ones.  People  have  gone  mad  over  it. 
They  have  spent  money  as  in  the  Empire  times, 
when  I  had  to  have  sixteen  gowns  for  four  days  at 
Compiegne.” 

“  How  awful  to  keep  on  changing  like  that,”  said 
Evadne,  who  would  have  given  much  to  have  gone 
skating  in  the  Bois  instead.  She  did  not  like  to 
seem  ungrateful,  only  Christmas  Day  was  such  an 
odd  time  to  choose  for  a  bazaar,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  month  available. 

The  Marquise  explained  that  Christmas  was  not 
a  French  family  festival  like  the  New  Year,  and  that 
there  was  only  one  thing  really  special — the  midnight 
Mass  in  the  churches  that  night. 

“  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  go,  Cousin  Dick.”  The 
words  escaped  from  Evadne  before  she  knew  she  had 
spoken  them,  and  the  Marquise  willingly  agreed  when 
Dick  offered  to  take  her. 

Clive  and  Archie  were  fighting  against  sleep  with 
fitting  British  determination,  but  the  early  departure 
from  London  proved  too  much  for  them.  They  were 
compelled  to  admit  they  were  ready  for  bed  after 
a  snug  evening  round  the  fire,  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  later  the  Marquise  saw  Evadne  duly  muffled 
in  her  red  cloak,  and  Pierre  called  a  cab  and  mounted 
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the  box  himself.  “  For,  ma  foi,  when  should  one 
be  a  Christian  if  not  to-night  ?  ” 

They  went  to  the  Madeline,  and  Evadne  thought, 
and  thinks  still,  it  was  far  more  like  a  theatre  than 
a  church.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  thin  blue 
smoke  of  the  incense,  and  the  vast  building  was 
thronged  to  the  very  doors.  “Is  He  come  already, 
the  little  Jesus?  Should  one  now  ask  of  him  a 
trumpet  and  a  drum  ?  ”  she  heard  a  tiny  boy  whisper 
to  his  mother.  There  were  lights,  and  banners,  and 
scarlet-cassocked  boys,  and  priests  in  gorgeous  robes, 
and  dimly  behind  all  the  magnificence  lay  the 
mysterious  meaning  of  it,  touching  the  hardest  heart. 

It  did  not  matter  ,  to  Evadne  that  she  did  not 
understand  one  syllable  of  the  prayers  murmured  far 
away  before  the  high  altar,  twinkling  with  its  dazzling 
blaze  of  candles.  Her  own  thoughts  were  enough. 
For  when  the  music  rolled  out  from  the  great  organ, 
it  told  her  plainly  the  most  wonderful  story  in  the 
world,  and  years  afterwards  she  found  her  strange 
feelings  put  into  beautiful  words  in  a  book.  Suddenly 
the  voice  of  a  famous  singer  proclaimed  the  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  with  a  rapturous,  convincing 
assurance  there  was  no  gainsaying — 

“  People,  arise  !  Sing  of  deliverance. 

Noel,  Noel,  the  Redeemer  is  here.” 

Then,  kneeling,  she  hid  her  face,  and  never  knew 
that  Cousin  Dick  knelt  beside  her  as  she  prayed  with¬ 
out  any  words.  She  remembered  all  who  were  nearest 
to  her  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  yet  her 
petition  beside  the  manger  was  for  none  of  these. 
She  asked  the  “petit  Jesus  ”  as  simply  as  any  child  of 
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them  all  to  let  Yonette  recover,  and  she  took  comfort  in 
recalling  that  it  was  He  indeed  who  made  the  lame  to 
walk. 

“  You  were  good  to  bring  me,”  was  nearly  all  she 
said  as  they  drove  back  through  a  Paris  that  seemed 
to  have  no  notion  of  being  sleepy  at  all,  kept  awake 
as  it  was  with  the  joyous  pealing  bells.  “I  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  never  can  say  what  I  want,  but 
you  understand,  don’t  you  ?  You  always  do,  some¬ 
how.” 

Estelle  had  also  been  to  her  Mass  nearer  at  hand, 
and  was  ready  for  her  in  the  pretty  bedroom,  with  its 
bright  fire.  There  was  a  cup  of  creamy  chocolate  and 
brioche  waiting  for  her  to  enjoy  in  her  dressing-gown. 
Estelle  chattered  on,  half  unheard  by  Evadne,  too 
sleepy  to  do  more  than  smile  response.  Estelle,  how¬ 
ever,  only  required  a  listener. 

“  Good  night,  Mademoiselle.  You  will  sleep  well 
after  rejoicing  with  all  good  Christians.  For  myself, 
I  have  implored  th q  petit  Jesus  that  you  shall  have  a 
great  success  at  the  fete .” 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  to  Evadne,  who  had  been 
asleep  the  minute  her  head  had  touched  the  frilly 
pillows,  before  Estelle  was  there  again. 

“  Madame  breakfasts  in  her  chamber.  She  bid 
me  say  she  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  Protestant 
culte  when  she  descends.” 

Evadne  sat  up  and  enjoyed  every  drop  of  the  best 
coffee  she  had  ever  tasted,  and  every  crumb  of  the 
crisp  rolls  spread  plentifully  with  the  most  delicious 
butter.  Then  she  dressed,  and  put  on  her  best  brown 
velveteon  frock  and  the  short  sealskin  jacket  she 
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liked  because  it  had  been  made  from  one  of  her 
mother’s. 

When  she  went  down  she  had  time  to  give  her 
presents  to  Cousin  Dick  and  the  boys,  and  get  a  very 
good  exchange  for  them ;  and  then  came  the  Marquise, 
“  looking  perfectly  stunning,”  as  Archie  remarked, 
and  they  all  went  off  in  her  brougham  to  the  ugly 
old  bare  church  in  the  Rue  d’Aguesseau. 

There  were  quite  a  lot  of  people,  all  English,  and 
some  prim  decorations,  with  the  holly  leaves  nailed 
down  tight  on  red  flannel.  The  old  gentleman  who 
preached  was  rather  long  about  it,  and  took  just  the 
texts  nobody  could  understand.  But  Evadne  did  not 
care.  She  was  too  surprised  to  find  how  glad  she  was 
to  hear  the  English  prayers  and  the  hymns.  “  Hark, 
the  herald  angels,”  “  0  come,  all  ye  faithful,”  she 
joined  in  with  a  fresh,  true  voice  like  a  bird’s,  and 
Dick,  who  could  not  sing  a  note,  actually  sang  too  for 
this  once. 

“  Thackeray  used  to  say  his  prayers  here  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Know  who  he  was,  old  girl  ?  ”  he  inquired 
as  they  walked  home. 

“He  wrote  a  book  with  a  perfectly  splendid  bit 
about  Waterloo.  Yonette  has  it,  and  she  lent  it  me — 
in  French,  of  course.” 

Dick  laughed.  “  Why,  she’s  a  paragon,  Mam’selle 
Vonette.  I  shall  be  afraid  of  her,  I’m  sure.” 

Evadne  looked  up  at  him,  and  replied  almost 
seriously, 

“  You  couldn’t  be.  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  clever 
people,  but,  you  see,  she’s  a  darling  too.” 

“  That’s  the  thing  for  a  woman — to  be  very  wise 
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and  keep  on  being  a  darling,”  assented  Dick,  and 
Evadne  meditated  on  this  saying  in  silence  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

After  lunch  came  the  important  toilette,  and 
somehow  Estelle  had  altered  the  bodice,  and  it  was 
quite  comfortable  and  yet  fitted  beautifully. 

“  It  is  true  Mademoiselle  is  not  yet  in  the  world. 
Next  year  it  will  be  different,”  she  said  philosophically, 
as  the  Marquise  stood  looking  on,  sternly  forbidding 
even  “  a  trifle,  a  suspicion  of  adjustment.”  There  was 
a  white  felt  Gainsborough  hat,  fluffy  with  swansdown, 
in  readiness,  and  when  it  was  on  Evadne  obediently 
went  down  to  the  salon,  not  forgetting  to  fasten  in 
her  badge  with  her  beloved  flag. 

“  A  success,  my  good  Estelle,  thanks  to  you,”  said 
the  Marquise,  as  she  vanished,  to  the  faithful  maid 
who  looked  radiant  at  this  word  of  praise. 

“  Mademoiselle  has  not  the  touch  of  the  coquette. 
She  is  without  vanity,  the  dear  angel,  or  she  would 
have  permitted  me  to  make  her  the  prettiest  little 
waist.  It  is  a  pity.  It  is  all  she  lacks.  Her  freshness 
is  adorable,”  sighed  Estelle. 

But  Cousin  Dick,  metamorphosed  into  an  awful 
swell  in  a  frock  coat  and  a  buttonhole  of  violets,  found 
no  fault,  though  he  knew  better  than  to  make  her  shy 
by  saying  too  much.  “  You’ll  do  all  right.  And  I 
shall  not  desert  you.  You  won’t  feel  a  stranger.” 

When  they  got  inside  the  big  temporary  rooms 
which  had  been  built  of  wood,  on  purpose,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Place  Sainte  Genevieve,  Evadne  found 
herself  in  a  gay  group  of  girls  dressed  exactly  like 
her,  who  gave  her  quite  a  delightful  welcome  as 
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the  Marquise  introduced  her  to  them  all  after  they 
had  climbed  a  rather  rickety  staircase  handsomely 
carpeted. 

“  Madame  la  Princesse  will  arrive  directly  to  open. 
Till  then  we  are  free,”  said  Leocadie  de  Valletort,  the 
daughter  of  the  Countess  who  could  still  talk  of 
nothing  but  mutton  to  Cousin  Dick,  pleasantly 
offering  to  take  her  round  that  she  might  see  all 
before  the  fete  really  began.  She  never  ceased 
chattering  for  one  second. 

“  I  think  it  most  chic  to  be  of  the  stall  of  Madame 
la  Marquise.  Even  my  mother  is  surpassed  by  her. 
Her  white  gown,  her  ancient  lace,  her  ermine  cloak, 
her  pearls,  her  white  hair.  Daring,  possibly,  but  how 
unqualified  a  triumph.  It  has  been  said  the  English 
ladies  know  not  how  to  dress.  Think  of  it — a  white 
gown  at  seventy,  and  to  be  able  to  make  all  Paris 
jealous.  She  has  achieved  these  miracles  to-day. 
But  it  was  my  mother’s  inspiration  that  the  fete 
should  resemble  winter.  See  well  how  effective  it  is, 
this  soft  wool  everywhere  for  the  snow,  and  the 
festoons  of  holly.  And  regard  behind  the  red  curtain 
the  glorious  Christmas  tree.  It  is  a  tombola.  You 
pay  to  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Boissegur  ten  francs. 
He  gives  a  number.  You  may  have  a  pendant  of 
diamonds,  which  is  the  grand  prix ,  or  only  a  powder- 
box.  It  is  all  chance.” 

The  ground  floor  was  given  over  to  refreshments, 
with  a  long  buffet  covered  with  delicacies,  dozens  of 
little  tables  set  in  readiness  for  customers,  and  an 
all-pervading  fragrance  of  “  Babas  ”  and  rum  punch. 
Here  the  dresses  were  all  of  a  brilliant  cerise,  with 
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touches  of  dark  fur,  and  cerise  silk  stockings,  visible 
when  the  trains  were  hurriedly  caught  up  as  their 
busy  wearers  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro  putting  final 
touches.  Every  one  talked  and  laughed  at  once,  and 
a  string  band  in  a  military  uniform  was  tuning  in 
a  corner,  in  a  kind  of  bower  of  evergreens  and  big 
camellias  full  of  rose-coloured  blossoms. 

It  was  not  much  like  the  annual  sale  of  work  at 
Mayfield,  which  had  once  seemed  quite  an  impressive 
entertainment.  It  was  even  less  like  the  Yarmouth 
bazaar  where  her  mother  had  almost  apologetically 
begged  people  to  buy  dreadfully  ugly  crewel  work, 
and  privately  expressed  her  wish  that  such  well- 
meaning  workers  did  not  make  such  hideous  things. 

Around  the  large  room  upstairs  were  fifteen  stalls, 
all  different  and  all  tempting.  Their  own  was  one  of 
the  prettiest,  certainly.  Perfumes  in  dainty  bottles, 
sachets  of  rainbow  satin,  soaps  of  lemon  and  green 
and  mauve  in  fascinating  boxes,  and  ribbons  and 
camellias  in  all  directions.  “  And  what  heaps  of 
powder  puffs,”  remarked  Evadne  in  some  surprise. 
“  Well,  it  is  useful  to  sell  necessaries,  lest  the 
economical  buy  not,”  explained  Leocadie,  with  a  flash 
of  her  white  teeth.  “  Every  one  must  naturally  have 
a  puff,  and  they  do  not  last  long.”  Evadne  now 
noticed  that  many  of  the  ladies  had  a  queer  velvety 
sort  of  whiteness  about  their  cheeks  she  did  not  quite 
like.  She  was  polite  enough  to  be  silent,  but  she 
secretly  decided  she  did  not  want  to  look  like  an 
auricula,  though  it  was  all  right  for  a  flower. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  music  below,  and 
the  sellers  were  told  to  form  themselves  into  two  long 
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white  lines.  Then  a  pale,  sad-faced  lady  in  sables 
said  a  sentence  or  two  no  one  could  hear,  and  they  all 
bowed  very  low. 

“  It  is  the  Princesse  de  Saint  Cosme.  She  is  not  a 
parvenue  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the  old  royal  line. 
One  told  me  she  has  a  mauvais  sujet  for  a  husband. 
She  looks  too  melancholy  to  be  at  the  flower  stall,  yet 
it  is  there  she  will  be  herself.  She  has  no  child. 
Her  beauty  has  faded.  One  envies  her  no  more.  It 
is  said  she  longs  to  enter  religion.” 

After  this  it  seemed  to  Evadne  as  if  she  had  not  a 
second  to  speak  or  even  think.  The  moment  the 
outside  doors  were  flung  wide,  the  ticket  holders 
surged  in  by  hundreds.  Many  of  them  were  rather 
noisy  and  vulgar,  she  decided,  in  spite  of  their  velvets 
and  furs,  but  they  were  certainly  generous  enough. 
Fat  gentlemen  assured  her  she  was  a  petite  Anglaise 
tres  gentillef  and  gave  her  whole  Napoleons  for  cakes 
of  soap.  Somehow  Cousin  Dick  kept  rather  near  her, 
of  which  she  was  very  glad,  and  the  prettiest  of  the 
ladies  were  for  ever  buzzing  about  him,  paying  him 
compliments  she  loved  to  hear. 

“  No,  I  will  not  compel  you  to  purchase  my  cushion, 
Monsieur,  Sunless  you  cannot  refrain  from  desiring 
what  surely  is  irresistible.  You  did  much  for  our 
poor  France  in  the  terrible  year.  One  tells  me  you 
wrote  till  all  hearts  were  touched,  and  the  pockets 
emptied  themselves  of  their  English  gold  for  our 
wounded.  Were  it  not  for  my  fear  of  fog,  I  would 
visit  your  England  and  thank  your  Lor’  Maire.” 

“  And  you  have  been  received  by  the  Empress  at 
Chislehurst,  is  it  not?”  questioned  another.  ''Ah, 
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the  poor  woman,  she  pays  her  price  for  her  war.  She 
was  like  the  child  crying  for  a  toy.  She  has  it  but  to 
find  it  broken.” 

The  drawing  of  the  lots  for  the  Christmas  tree 
concentrated  theever-thickening  crowd  in  one  direction. 
Cousin  Dick  bought  Evadne  a  ticket,  and  got  leave  to 
take  her  away  awhile  from  the  Marquise,  smiling 
behind  the  tables  that  were  already  nearly  bare. 

Two  smart  officers  in  full  cavalry  uniform  were  in 
charge  of  the  drawings.  One  tapped  Dick  on  the 
shoulder  familiarly. 

“  Well  met,  old  comrade.  But  what  an  ill-bred 
mob  these  charming  ladies  serve  for  their  good  cause. 
They  are  rougher  than  the  Prussians.  Half  of  them 
have  no  manners.  They  encroach,  they  push,  they 
squeeze,  as  if  they  would  get  a  fortune  by  being  in  a 
hurry  for  the  trumpery  pendant.  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
implore  those  at  the  back  not  to  press  forward.  It 
becomes  dangerous,  I  swear  it.” 

He  stopped  short,  for  above  all  the  din  a  wild 
scream  sounded,  and  one  word  in  English  as  well  as 
in  French :  “  Fire  !  fire !  Yes,  yes,  it  is  fire,”  and, 
looking  up,  Evadne  saw  a  wicked  little  flame  running 
along  a  low-hung  garland  upon  the  wall,  half  covered 
with  cotton-wool,  like  a  horrible  tiny  demon  let  loose. 
It  seemed  like  a  lifetime  or  a  second — she  hardly 
knew  which — before  that  flame  grew  brighter  and 
brighter. 

There  was  a  wild  movement  to  and  fro,  an  impulse 
of  undisciplined  terror  influencing  all  but  a  very  few ; 
stifling  smoke,  intolerable  heat;  and  in  an  instant 
women  fainting  and  men  struggling.  No  one  can 
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describe  such  a  scene.  If  the  awful  experience  comes, 
it  is  only  a  nightmare  afterwards.  We  never  forget 
it,  but  we  cannot  speak  of  it.  There  are  no  words  to 
express  the  horror  of  seeing  the  fire  creep  nearer  and 
nearer. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  LEGION  OP  HONOUR 

There  were  cowards  in  that  swaying,  shrieking, 
trampling  mass  of  frantic  human  beings  struggling 
for  safety.  And,  alas !  there  were  men  as  well  as 
women  among  them,  who  have  ever  since  been  sharply, 
perhaps  unjustly,  blamed ;  for  it  is  easier  to  criticise 
others  for  not  being  heroic  than  to  be  a  hero.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  really  many,  though  sufficient  to 
spread  the  horrible  contagion  of  fear  which  grew  to 
panic.  But  it  is  better  to  remember  that  there  were 
others,  known  and  unknown,  who  kept  recording 
angels  busy  writing  golden  deeds  in  the  book  of  life 
everlasting.  It  is  history  now  how  the  grand  old 
motto,  “  Noblesse  oblige/’  held  good  upon  this  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Christmas  afternoon. 

For  the  Princesse  de  Sainte  Cosme,  frail  invalid 
that  she  was,  died  like  a  martyr  because  again  and 
again  she  thrust  forward  the  young  girls  clinging  to 
her  skirts  to  be  saved  before  her.  Calmly  and  proudly, 
like  her  ancestresses  watching  the  mob  at  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold  in  the  Revolution,  many  saw  her  standing 
there  in  the  awful  crimson  glare.  It  all  flashed  back 
to  Evadne  afterwards  like  some  wonderful  picture — that 

lovely,  clear-cut  face,  still  serene,  with  its  shimmering 
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background  of  living  flames.  For  there  was  not  one 
drop  of  water  to  check  their  rapid  advance,  nothing 
but  an  endless  supply  of  cotton-wool  and  dry  leaves 
to  feed  them. 

Bight  in  the  thick  of  the  crush  as  she  was,  she 
kept  quite  still,  feeling  safe  because  Cousin  Dick’s 
arm  was  round  her  like  a  vice.  He  spoke  loudly 
enough  for  her  to  hear  his  familiar  voice  above  the 
tumult — 

“  Somehow,  anyhow,  we  must  get  back  to  the  stall. 
If  I  know  the  Marquise,  she  will  be  there.  I  can’t 
leave  you.  Try  to  come.” 

She  gave  him  one  look.  But,  though  she  could 
not  speak,  she  could  obey.  The  struggle  was  ap¬ 
palling,  though,  fortunately,  Cousin  Dick  was  taller 
and  far  stronger  than  most  of  the  people — stronger 
because  he  alone  was  calm. 

“  I  had  better  carry  you,”  he  went  on  hurriedly  at 
last,  and  for  a  moment  she  shut  her  eyes  not  to  see 
those  fearful,  anguished  faces  about  them.  For  now 
there  were  those  whose  garments  had  caught  fire, 
dealing  death  and  destruction  in  their  frenzy  of  pain 
as  they  all  tried  in  vain  to  converge  towards  the 
narrow  doorway  or  the  one  window. 

At  last  they  reached  the  ruins  of  the  perfume 
stall,  where  the  gay  trifles  had  been  spread  out  such 
a  little  while  before.  They  knew  it  because,  strangely 
enough,  the  Union  Jack  still  floated  above  it  un¬ 
harmed.  Dick  was  right.  There  sat  the  Marquise 
quite  alone.  “  My  friend,  save  Evadne.  She  is  at 
the  beginning,  I  at  the  end,”  she  protested.  But 
Dick  did  not  answer  her,  for  at  that  moment  she  fell 
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fainting,  overcome  by  the  smoke,  and  he  put  down  his 
light  burden  for  the  dead  weight  of  the  inanimate 
figure  of  the  old  lady. 

“  It’s  a  hard  thing  to  risk  you,  but  I  must,”  he 
cried  to  Evadne.  “  Cling  on  to  me  somehow.  We’ll 
get  out  yet.” 

They  never  could  have  succeeded,  he  always  said 
afterwards,  but  for  his  comrade  of  the  old  days  of  ’70, 
the  French  captain,  who  stood  tranquilly  by  the 
window  in  his  charred  uniform,  with  his  left  arm 
hanging  strangely  limp,  helping  out  women  and 
children  into  the  care  of  a  valiant  waiter  from  the 
little  Hotel  Sainte  Genevieve,  close  to  the  fatal  spot. 
This  man,  who  was  afterwards  thanked  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  person,  as  well  he  might  be,  went  laden  down 
that  crazy  ladder  almost  twenty  times.  And  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine  de  Boissegur  kept  back  the  cowards  who 
would  have  taken  place  of  the  wromen  with  his  drawn 
sword  till  he  was  fairly  trampled  down  because  of  his 
broken  arm.  Surely  he  was  rewarded  by  One  greater 
than  all  earthly  powers.  For  him  the  supreme  praise, 
“  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,”  making  all 
honours  here  tawdry.  Evadne  was  proud  all  her  life 
to  recall  how  he  had  said  quite  gaily  to  her,  “  Bon 
voyage,  Mam’selle,  et  bonne  chance  !  ”  when  her  turn 
came  to  be  helped  to  the  ladder  and  to  drink  in  the 
glorious  fresh  air  outside. 

The  stars  twinkled  in  the  dark,  clear  sky,  and  the 
sharp  winter  wind  blew  keenly.  How  peaceful  it  was 
up  there  in  heaven,  how  different  from  such  a  world 
below.  There  was  another  crowd  beneath,  an  enor¬ 
mous  concourse  watching  the  doomed  building,  half 
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in  wild  excitement,  half  in  sympathy.  Everything 
was  plainly  visible  in  the  glare.  There  was  a  ring  of 
gensd’armes,  obliged  to  use  force  to  keep  a  clear  space 
for  doctors,  ambulances,  and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who 
flitted  about  as  quietly  busy  as  if  they  had  been  in  an 
orderly  hospital  ward. 

Dick  put  the  Marquise  down  upon  an  ambulance 
with  the  brief  exclamation,  “  Thank  God  !  ” 

Evadne  stood  by  speechless.  Her  hat  was  gone, 
her  pretty  dress  all  torn  and  dishevelled,  but,  like  her 
dear  old  friend,  she  was  unhurt.  She  was  too  stunned 
even  for  thought,  and  was  only  conscious  that  this  air 
was  more  delicious  than  any  she  had  ever  breathed. 
A  white-capped  nun  brought  brandy,  and  Madame 
de  la  Barde  revived  almost  directly  it  touched  her 
lips. 

But  before  she  was  fully  conscious,  Dick  whispered 
a  few  words  to  Evadne  which  seemed  to  her  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

“  The  doctor  will  put  you  both  into  a  carriage  with 
the  Sister  to  look  after  you.  I — I  have  to  go  back. 
De  Boissegur  was  injured.  He  must  have  help.  You 
will  understand  one  has  to  do  what  one  can.” 

“  Oh,  Dick,  must  you  really  go  ?  Haven’t  you 
done  enough  ?  ” 

She  tried  to  hold  him,  whilst  the  tears  at  last  fell 
in  hot  showers. 

“  One  has  never  done  enough  until  it’s  all  over. 
Good-bye,  darling.  There  are  little  children  and  girls 
like  you  in  that  hell  waiting  for  me.” 

“  See  you,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  Sister  softly,  as 
the  poor  child  watched  him  mount  the  ladder  amid 
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frantic  cheers,  “  we  will  pray  the  good  God  for 
monsieur.  Listen  how  they  applaud  his  noble  self- 
sacrifice.  .  .  .  Vive  V Anglais  !  vive  V Anglais  !  ” 

And  it  was  to  that  sound  the  Marquise  opened 
her  eyes.  She  guessed  what  it  meant,  as  she  took 
Evadne’s  hand  in  hers. 

“  My  dear,  you  and  I  should  be  proud  of  being 
English  to-day.  That  our  friend  should  save  us 
whom  he  loves — and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  loved 
by  such  a  hero — ah,  that  is  natural  to  such  as  he  is. 
But  to  return  for  unknown  strangers — it  is  magnifi¬ 
cent.  And  we  will  be  obedient  and  go  home.  We 
can  do  nothing  more  but  wait.  There  are  those,  alas, 
who  need  this  ambulance  only  too  sorely.  We  will 
return  at  once,  for  your  brothers  ought  to  be  assured 
that  you  are  safe.  In  Paris  news  flies.” 

They  were,  however,  soon  placed  in  a  cab,  which 
rolled  rapidly  away  into  streets  where  the  news  had 
not  yet  arrived.  The  coachman  never  ceased  bawling 
bare  intelligence  of  the  disaster.  He  waved  his  whip, 
he  shouted  as  if  he  almost  enjoyed  the  misery  he  was 
spreading.  Many  of  those  passing  people,  strolling 
carelessly  along,  looking  at  the  brilliant  shops,  would 
be  weeping  in  heaviest  mourning  in  an  hour.  The 
kind  Sister  let  Evadne  nestle  by  her,  but  did  not 
speak  to  her.  Her  quickly  moving  lips  told  how  she 
was  occupied,  and  it  gave  Evadne  a  certain  forlorn 
comfort.  She  also  would  have  liked  to  pray  for 
Cousin  Dick,  but  her  brain  was  too  numb.  The  pain 
of  this  poignant,  aching  anxiety  was  worse,  far  worse, 
than  any  fear.  But  even  in  her  despair  she  could  not 
help  smiling  when  at  length  the  everlasting  drive 
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ended  in  the  comfortable,  dainty  rooms,  which  some¬ 
how  looked  all  different. 

The  driver  had  grown  hoarse,  though  he  still 
croaked  like  an  ominous  raven  : 

“  Appalling  disaster.  All  the  chic  of  Paris  burning 
alive  in  the  Place  Sainte  Genevieve.” 

But  rumour  had  terrified  the  household  of  the 
Marquise  ten  minutes  earlier,  and  Pierre  flew  to  the 
door  the  instant  the  carriage  stopped.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  the  chef,  a  very  stout  gentleman  in  pure 
white,  carrying  the  vast  ladle  with  which  he  had 
been  lovingly  basting  a  fat  turkey  with  fresh  butter. 
Estelle  and  the  two  femmes  de  chambre  flung  them¬ 
selves  at  the  feet  of  their  mistress,  sobbing  and  laugh¬ 
ing  melodramatically.  One  shrilly  vowed  candles  to 
Our  Lady  of  Deliverance,  the  others  suggested  tea  to 
calm  the  nerves,  or  liqueurs  to  ward  off  chills,  in  a 
nearly  unintelligible  chorus. 

“  Repose,  repose,  beloved  lady.  Then  the  dinner. 
The  emotions  are  bad  for  the  health  when  the  stomach 
is  empty,”  cut  in  the  chef  like  an  oracle. 

But  Sceur  Angelique  held  up  her  hand  and  inter¬ 
posed  with  gentle  authority.  “  Madame  must  go  to 
her  room.  Entire  tranquillity  is  necessary  for  her. 
Go  you  and  thank  the  saints  she  is  unhurt.” 

Estelle  proudly  insisted  upon  her  right  to  be  sole 
attendant  upon  her  mistress,  and  Jeanne  and  Marie 
were  long  before  they  would  let  Evadne  be  alone.  To 
be  alone  was  all  she  wanted,  she  fancied.  Her  head 
throbbed  and  ached. 

“  But  it  is  my  heart  that  really  hurts  most,”  she 
said  to  herself,  when  she  was  tossing  solitary  upon 
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her  white  and  blue  bed,  unable  to  lose  consciousness 
for  even  a  second.  She  began  to  wish  Clive  and 
Archie  would  come  back  and  talk  in  English  about 
their  own  dear  old  Dick.  For  if  she  shut  her  smarting 
eyes  she  saw  it  all  again  clearly.  There  was  the 
blazing  roof,  and  the  ladder,  and  for  an  instant  Dick 
turning  to  glance  down  at  her,  waving  his  hand,  in 
his  white  shirt-sleeves,  with  the  light  from  behind 
making  his  short  brown  curls  gold.  He  had  smiled, 
and  as  they  saw  him  there  had  gone  up  again  that 
roar  from  all  the  people:  “  Vive  V Anglais!"  Ah,  it 
was  splendid ;  but  supposing  he  never  came  back,  or 
supposing,  if  he  came,  his  face  should  be  all  fearful, 
like  some  she  had  seen  and  could  not  forget  ? 

When  the  door  at  length  opened,  she  sat  up 
eagerly;  but,  though  the  old  coachman  had  mounted 
one  of  the  portly  carriage  horses  and  ridden  away  to 
fetch  the  brothers,  they  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was 
the  nun,  with  her  sweet  face,  and  soft,  soothing  touch 
upon  Evadne’s  forehead. 

“  I  come  to  take  leave,  dear  Mademoiselle.  I  go 
where  I  am  needed,  and  all  the  way  I  shall  not  fail  to 
petition  the  good  God  for  your  brave  friend.  And  if 
it  is  not  His  will  that  he  survives,  surely  he  will  be 
worthy  to  walk  with  Saint  George  and  Saint  Martin 
in  heavenly  armour.  And  you  will  take  courage  in 
knowing  him  happy.” 

But  this  was  not  the  kind  of  consolation  that 
Evadne  needed.  That  came  when  the  boys  burst  in 
to  hug  their  sister,  who  looked  such  a  child  sitting  up 
on  her  bed  with  her  loose  hair  on  her  shoulders.  For 
a  minute  she  was  again  the  little  girl  who  had  been 
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their  pet,  and  the  very  sound  of  their  English  did 
her  good. 

“  Archie  will  stay  and  look  after  you.  It’s  my 
business  to  get  away  at  once  and  bring  Dick  home. 
That  coachman  has  sense.  He  told  the  groom  to 
harness  the  horse  for  the  single  brougham  to  be 
ready  when  he  came  back,  and  it’s  at  the  door, 
waiting  to  start.” 

Clive  spoke  rather  in  the  tone  of  an  officer  giving 
the  word  of  command.  It  struck  Evadne  with  a 
new  terror. 

“  Oh,  Clive,  I  can’t  have  you  go.  You  might  want 
to  help  them  when — when  you  hear  the  cries.” 

“  How  do  you  know  I  should  have  the  pluck  to  do 
that  ?  ”  he  replied  grimly.  “  One  can’t  tell  till  you 
get  to  a  tight  place.  But  you  wouldn’t  ask  an  English 
soldier  to  stick  here  with  the  women  when  the  best 
pal  a  chap  ever  had  was  there.” 

Then  another  thought  flashed  across  her.  “  Take 
me  too.  I  won’t  be  in  the  way,  I  won’t  speak,  if  only, 
only  I  may  go  to  Dick.” 

“Now,  Evadne,  you’ve  been  brave;  try  to  be 
sensible.  That  nun,  who  seems  a  rattling  good  sort, 
is  coming  in  the  carriage,  and  if  he’s  hurt  she’ll  be 
handy.  It  will  be  all  cold  water  now.  Every  fire 
engine  in  Paris  was  scuttling  that  way.  But  if  I 
know  old  Dick  he’ll  just  turn  up  smiling  and  talk 
about  the  weather  or  the  football  match  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  all  through  dinner.  We’ve  had  a  grand  time 
skating,  and  I’m  jolly  hungry.  I  want  ‘  le  mince-pie.’ 
We  won’t  be  done  out  of  our  pudding  either.  It’s  not 
seven  yet.” 
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Evadne  had  always  known  that  when  Clive’s  mind 
was  made  up  no  one  could  unmake  it.  At  first  she 
and  Archie  crouched  together,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  or  say,  as  they  listened  to  the  quick  trot  and  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  dying  aw’ay  rapidly  in  the  distance. 

“  It’s  a  bit  thick,  my  being  left,”  grumbled  Archie 
after  a  pause.  “  Clive’s  got  a  sickening  amount  of 
side  on  now.  He  behaves  as  if  he  were  the  Colonel 
of  this  Household  Brigade  just  because  he’s  had  on  a 
potty  cadet’s  uniform  for  a  week  or  two.  He’s  not 
like  Worplesea.  Look  at  him.  He  never  knew  what 
side  meant.” 

Archie  was  the  only  Merridew  given  to  chattering, 
but  the  habit  had  its  uses  during  the  next  half-hour. 
For  he  told  all  kinds  of  anecdotes  about  Dick  out 
shooting,  and  Dick  out  fishing,  and  Dick  when  he 
himself  had  gone  an  awful  mucker  at  Wellington. 

“  He  was  jolly  decent.  He  didn’t  preach  or  talk 
rot,  but  just  said,  ‘  We’ve  all  played  the  fool  a  bit  in 
our  time.  I’ll  lend  you  the  money  to  get  straight 
because  I’m  pretty  sure  you’ll  stay  straight.’  Then 
he  shook  hands,  and  no  more  thought  of  letting  on  to 
the  pater  in  India  than  flying  to  the  moon.  I  told 
the  pater  what  a  brick  he’d  been  after,  though.  And 
I  paid  back  every  red  cent.  I  should  have  felt  beastly 
now  if  I  hadn’t.” 

All  these  things  made  Dick  sound  alive.  It  was 
altogether  too  unlike  him  to  think  of  him  with 
wonderful  people  out  of  stained  glass  windows  for 
company.  Evadne  at  last  positively  sat  up,  and 
drank  the  cup  of  tea  for  which,  despite  her  refusal, 
the  maids  had  left  a  silver  kettle  boiling.  She  did 
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feel  better  after  it,  and  dear  old  Archie  looked  homey, 
sitting  there  snuffing  the  candles  with  his  fingers  as 
he  always  had  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  then  that  he  did  not  ask  her  a  single 
question,  never  even  alluded  to  what  had  happened. 
His  British  shyness  came  helpfully  in  the  way,  and  it 
was  a  comfortable  thing  to  her.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  like  taking  out  their  feelings  and  playing 
with  them  afterwards  as  if  they  were  toys.  Merridews 
were,  however,  apt  to  want  to  button  up  tightly  in  any 
kind  of  crisis.  Still,  the  time  seemed  to  go  very,  very 
slowly.  The  pink  Dresden  shepherdess  looking  down 
at  the  gold  face  of  the  clock  really  might  have  poked 
the  hands  along  a  bit  faster  with  her  crook. 

Then  Archie  had  an  inspiration.  “  You  get  up  and 
put  your  frock  on,  Evadne.  You  aren’t  a  French¬ 
woman.  You  can’t  rush  down  with  bare  feet  and  a 
dressing-gown  when  the  carriage  comes,  before  all 
these  men.  I  shouldn’t  want  my  sister  to  be  seen  like 
that.  And,  I  say,  do  your  hair,  old  girl,  and  make 
yourself  look  cheerful.  That  would  please  Dick  much 
better  than  a  dismal  face  and  a  lot  of  silly  tears  hopping 
down  it.  Girls  don’t  know  how  ugly  it  makes  them 
to  cry.” 

This  last  remark  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
Evadne.  The  sight  of  the  singed,  dirty  white  silk  heap 
huddled  on  a  chair  made  her  feel  sick.  What  did 
finery  matter  ?  She  hated  to  think  that  such  a  little 
while  ago  she  had  actually  liked  seeing  herself  in  the 
looking-glass.  But  the  notion  of  having  to  wait  even 
to  put  her  slippers  on  before  knowing  the  truth  was 
hateful,  and  Archie  was  too  kind  not  to  make  her 
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ready  to  try  to  please  him.  She  hurried  him  away, 
and  he  probably  told  Jeanne  the  reason,  for  back  she 
came  with  eager  proffers  of  help. 

“  Monsieur  is  right.  Let  me  arrange  your  coiffure, 
put  you  the  little  blue  toilet  of  yesterday.  It  shall 
distract  the  mind  when  those  brave  ones  return.” 

.  Very  indifferently  Evadne  yielded,  but  after  she 
had  bathed  her  face  in  cold  water  a  little  colour  came 
back  to  it,  and  presently  she  looked  more  like  her  old 
self.  She  shivered  when  she  picked  up  the  tattered 
silk  bodice  and  hunted  till  she  found  the  little  safety 
pin  in  its  place.  There  was  a  big  lump  in  her  throat, 
but  she  would  not  let  Jeanne  touch  it,  though 
her  hands  trembled  in  such  a  funny  way  she  could 
hardly  fasten  it. 

And  at  that  moment  a  carriage  was  heard,  and  she 
dashed  down  the  staircase  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
They  were  both  there — both — only  Dick  was  muffled 
in  a  queer  black  cape  thing  with  a  hood  behind. 

“  Hands  a  bit  burnt,  that’s  all.  Cabman  kindly 
lent  me  the  black  thing  to  cover  them  up.  Hope  the 
turkey’s  not  done  to  a  cinder,  chef.  Think  I’ll  go  and 
get  a  wash  and  brush  up.  Sister  Angelique  saw  to  the 
bandaging  in  style.” 

“  Are  they  then  extraordinary,  these  English  ?  ” 
cried  the  coachman,  who  had  sent  the  unwilling  groom 
to  put  the  horse  up,  whilst  he  disseminated  the  cream 
of  the  amazing  story  to  an  admiring  audience.  “  He 
risks  his  life  a  dozen  times.  The  mothers  and  husbands 
weep  like  the  children  he  has  saved.  He  bids  one 
light  him  the  pipe  whilst  they  bind  his  hands.  He 
makes  the  deaf  ear  to  the  cheering.  They  would  have 
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taken  the  Ambassador  from  his  shafts  and  dragged 
Monsieur  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  for  the  joy 
of  making  him  famous.  What  does  he  answer  to  me  ? 
‘  Get  me  away  quietly,  and  you  shall  have  a  hundred 
francs.  This  sort  of  nonsense  will  not  do  for  me !  I, 
when  I  will  it,  can  drive  with  any  man.  The 
Ambassador  for  this  once  had  to  sweat,  and  thus  we 
escaped  the  homage  of  all  Paris.  And  as  to  the 
young  gentleman,  the  brother  of  Mam’selle,  one  saw 
he  was  desolated  not  to  risk  his  skin,  for  all  he 
is  a  joli  gargon.  The  fire  was,  however,  all  out  when 
we  arrived.  Already  a  hundred  workmen  were  putting 
up  a  scaffolding.  Mafoi,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  behind 
it  and  see  cinders  instead  of  beautiful  ladies.  But 
there  were  devils  ready  to  desecrate  their  ashes,  the 
poor  angels,  for  the  diamonds  that  burnt  not.  And 
Madame  la  Marquise,  has  she  too  this  insular 
tranquillity  ?  La,  la,  it  can  have  its  value  when  lives 
are  to  be  saved.  They  say  Monsieur  will  be  decorated, 
and  he  will  have  paid  for  the  privilege,  as  most  of 
them  do.  For  myself,  until  I  knew  Madame’s  good 
service  I  loved  not  these  others,  but  now.  .  .  .  Well, 
well,  we  have  done  with  Napoleons,  and  those  he 
pulled  out  of  the  fire  will  not  trouble  to  ask  if  he  was 
at  Waterloo.” 

“  But  where  were  the  French  militaires,  all  those 
smart  captains  who  make  well  the  Court?”  asked 
Estelle. 

He  lifted  the  hat  which  had  left  a  deep  red  line 
upon  his  damp  forehead,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

“  I  am  not  much  of  a  Christian,  but  I  will  hear  a 
Mass  for  one  of  them — that  de  Boissdgur  who  came 
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often  here,  he  who  sang  the  merry  songs.  One  re¬ 
lated  he  stood  in  the  midst,  the  left  arm  broken,  the 
sword  drawn  in  his  right  hand,  that  some  scoundrels, 
who  must  surely  have  been  Prussians,  should  not  get 
out  before  the  women.  Nor  did  one  of  them  till  they 
knocked  him  down — and  we  shall  not  see  him  here 
again.  Ah,  bah  !  a  man  only  dies  once,  but  I  should 
not  love  that  warm  method  of  making  the  journey  to 
Paradise.  To-morrow  you  will  see.  The  newspapers 
will  cry  that  the  old  France  of  the  nobility  has  yet 
something  these  Mornys  and  Persignys  know  not  of. 
And  they  will  praise  well  our  English  Monsieur.  It 
will  be  weeks  before  I  pay  for  myself  when  I  will  to 
drink  a  little  glass  at  the  cafe.  I  shall  have  a  story 
worth  telling.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  men  of  race. 
There  was  a  waiter  from  our  Alsace  who  delivered 
twenty,  fifty,  what  know  I  ?  After  that,  tell  me  if 
such  a  man  can  be  forced  to  call  himself  a  Prussian  ? 
We  will  drink  all  their  healths  in  a  petit  verre.” 

This  duty  accomplished  with  much  friendly  glass 
clinking,  there  was  an  interruption.  For  one  part  of 
Archie’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  At  eight  o’clock  the 
gong  sounded.  And  once  again  they  saw  the  oval 
table  bright  with  its  Christmas  trappings. 

Only,  instead  of  the  Marquise,  Estelle  appeared. 
“  She  sleeps,  my  dear,  dear  mistress,  Heaven  be 
thanked !  But  when  she  heard  all  was  well  she  bid 
me  say  she  would  rest,  and  trusted  to  behold  you 
afterwards.  And  above  all  she  implored  you  would 
eat  well  and  not  break  the  heart  of  Gaston.  Ah,  he 
is  a  real  meridional,  that  one.  Should  you  not  regard 
the  pudding  he  will  weep  or  he  will  enrage  himself 
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horribly.  When  he  enrages,  then  the  kitchen  is  not 
to  be  endured.” 

They  took  their  places  quietly,  and,  obeying  an 
impulse  he  hardly  understood,  Dick  rose  and  solemnly 
said  grace. 

“  You  will  have  to  cut  up  my  turkey,  Evadne,”  he 
remarked.  “  But  mind,  unless  you  finish  this  perfect 
soup,  I  shall  ask  Pierre  instead.” 

If  every  now  and  then  Evadne  was  almost  ashamed 
to  feel  happy  when  for  others  all  the  Christmas  lights 
were  turned  to  darkness,  happy  she  really  was,  watch¬ 
ing  Cousin  Dick  as  he  ate  his  dinner  with  an  admirable 
appetite. 

Pierre  did  most  of  the  conversation  at  first,  and 
probably  did  more  to  restore  something  like  cheerful¬ 
ness  than  a  wiser  man.  Every  detail  of  this  Christmas 
repast  had  been  the  result  of  the  most  elaborate  pains 
and  care. 

“  Le  brid-sauce,  take  of  it  again,  dear  Mees,”  he 
pleaded.  “  When  Madame  insisted  that  in  England 
the  sop  for  the  infants  was  of  use  with  the  turkey,  the 
chef  despaired.  He  petitioned  with  eloquence  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  sauce  of  the  cranberry,  such  as  the 
Americans  love  well.  Then,  by  a  providence,  he  met 
a  brother  chef,  and  behold  the  result  of  the  secret  he 
confided.” 

“It’s  simply  clinking,”  admitted  Archie,  taking  a 
third  supply.  “I  say,  Evadne,  couldn’t  you  get  round 
the  old  boy  somehow  and  learn  how  it’s  made  ?  It 
would  make  them  sit  up  at  Farlowe.  Jane’s  bread 
sauce  is  just  a  milk  pap  with  too  much  spice  of  the 
wrong  kind.” 
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But  the  pudding,  when  it  came,  did  not  blaze  in 
brandy,  and  no  one  commented  on  this,  though  all 
four  noticed  it.  “  They  have  had  enough  of  flames 
for  one  repast,”  had  been  Estelle’s  verdict,  and  as  the 
chef  had  a  lurking  tenderness  for  that  mature  maid 
he  agreed  with  her. 

The  dessert  and  wine  were  left  on  the  table,  English 
fashion,  and  Dick  asked  Clive  to  pour  him  out  a  glass 
of  port.  “  Our  dear  old  Marquise  and  all  absent 
friends,”  he  said  briefly.  His  face  was  very  grave  ; 
Evadne’s  grey  eyes  met  his  with  tears  sparkling  in 
them.  They  both  thought  of  de  Boissegur  with  that 
gay  smile  on  his  face,  and  Dick  heaved  a  heavy  sigh 
for  the  friend  of  the  old  war  days  who  would  be  absent 
for  evermore. 

But  Archie,  perceiving  his  senior  to  have  forgotten 
an  obvious  duty,  did  it  bravely.  For  he  stood  up  and 
raised  his  glass,  saying,  “  Dick ;  and  may  we  all  do 
our  duty  like  he  has.  If  we  do,  England  will  have 
something  to  be  jolly  proud  of.”  It  was  not  a  speech, 
but  it  was  a  genuine  success,  and  they  went  upstairs 
directly  afterwards,  because  no  one  wanted  to  touch 
the  crackers  just  then. 

They  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  the 
Marquise  lying  on  the  sofa  in  a  graceful  tea-gown  and 
cap,  with  the  coffee  on  a  tiny  table  beside  her.  She 
was  a  little  pale  and  tremulous  when  Dick  came  over 
to  her  side,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  she  put  her  arm 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“  I  have  no  husband,  no  son  to  thank  you  for  the 
life  still  sweet  to  me.  I  do  it  myself.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  awful  events  of  the 
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afternoon.  She  talked  chiefly  of  Mrs.  Merridew,  and 
told  the  well-pleased  boys  what  a  success  she  had  had 
in  Paris  as  a  girl.  “  There  were  all  sorts  of  eligible 
Frenchmen  at  her  pretty  feet,  though  she  could  hardly 
speak  a  word  of  French,  but  she  never  had  eyes 
except  for  a  certain  English  captain.”  Then  she  made 
Archie  go  to  the  piano,  and  play  it  in  his  own  spon¬ 
taneous  way,  whilst  they  chatted  intermittently,  with 
rather  long  pauses  that  did  not  matter  while  the 
music  filled  them  up.  No  one  spoke  of  going  to  bed 
until  it  was  very  late,  and  Evadne  looked  nearly 
as  sleepy  as  the  Persian  cat  purring  sedately  in 
her  lap. 

“  Would  you  like  Kismet  to  bring  his  basket  with 
him  and  keep  you  company  to-night  ?  ”  inquired  the 
Marquise,  guessing  Evadne  would  not  care  to  have 
a  maid  in  her  room,  yet  fearing  the  loneliness  of 
possibly  wakeful  hours  for  her  with  her  usual  delicate 
intuition. 

Evadne  was  delighted,  and  somehow  it  did  not 
seem  as  dreadful  to  be  left  alone  when  the  great  sleek 
creature  had  curled  up  on  the  eiderdown  instead  of 
settling  in  his  own  luxurious  quarters.  The  last  thing 
she  remembered  was  putting  out  her  hand  to  feel  his 
fluffy  head  and  make  him  keep  on  that  nice  purr  like 
a  singing  kettle. 

She  slept  long  and  late,  and  when  she  woke  in 
the  sunshine  there  was  Estelle  bringing  a  lovely  fat 
Indian  letter. 

“  Mother  writes  like  she  talks.  I  wish  I  could. 
She  tells  you  everything,  and  makes  you  see  it  all. 
It’s  like  being  with  her.  I  wish  my  letters  were  like 
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that.  How  shall  I  ever,  ever  tell  her  about  yesterday, 
I  wonder?  Only  Dick’s  part  of  it  will  be  easy  to 
tell.” 

But  she  did  not  get  the  chance  of  trying  that  day, 
for  when  she  was  ready  the  Marquise  sent  for  her,  as 
she  lay  among  her  piles  of  embroidered  pillows,  with 
the  counterpane  strewn  with  envelopes. 

“  I  can  see  you  have  slept  well,  dear  child.  That 
is  as  it  should  be,  but  at  my  age  impossible.  I  shall 
have  to  lie  here  resting,  and  I  shall  amuse  myself  by 
writing  to  India.  I  would  rather  you  did  not  write 
yet.  I  will  not  tell  you  to  forget  yesterday.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  that  is  impossible.  But  you 
must  put  it  away,  except  to  be  thankful  you  are  spared 
to  your  dear  parents.  Surely,  Evadne,  God  has 
spared  us  because  there  is  special  work  for  us  to  do 
— even  for  me,  who  am  old.  Let  us  try  harder  than 
ever  to  make  other  people  happier  because  we  are 
alive.  Now,  to  begin  in  the  right  way,  your  brothers 
have  to  be  considered.  Their  holiday  must  not  be 
altogether  spoiled.  They  shall  take  you  with  them 
to  skate  as  long  as  you  choose.  And  our  hero,  he 
said  last  night  that  he  wanted  to  try  the  ice,  and 
when  I  told  him  it  might  be  imprudent  with  bandaged 
hands,  how  he  laughed.  It  seems  you  of  Norfolk  are 
born  on  skates,  like  the  Dutch.” 

“  It  is  awfully  kind  of  you  to  let  me  do  what  I  like 
best  in  the  world.  I’ve  got  my  skates,  but  I  hardly 
hoped  to  have  the  chance  of  putting  them  on.  Is  it 
— is  it  anywhere  near  ...” 

“  Quite  the  other  way.  You  will  see  nothing.” 

“  There’s  one  thing  I  want  to  ask— I  must  ask,” 
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interrupted  Evadne,  timidly.  “  The  other  girls  at 
thestall,  especially  Leocadie?  I  did  like  her.” 

“  She  was  saved.  Badly  burnt,  but  not  disfigured, 
like  her  mother.  And  Pauline  de  Boissegur  lives  to 
see  all  France  in  mourning  for  her  brother.  The  rest 
have  left  us.  Let  us  think  of  them  happy  in  Heaven, 
and  not  try  to  understand  the  mystery,  too  great  for 
us,  why  some  are  taken  and  others  left.  And,  mind, 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  read  the  newspapers,  dear  child.” 

“  I  never  want  to  here,”  replied  Evadne.  “  It  isn’t 
as  if  they  were  full  of  cricket  at  this  time  of  year. 
Only  if  there  is  anything  about  Cousin  Dick - ” 

“  There  will  certainly  be  a  great  deal.  I  will 
watch  and  cut  those  bits  out  for  you,  and  we  will 
make  him  fearfully  angry  by  pasting  them  in  a  book 
I  will  get  for  you,  where  you  can  keep  them  all.” 

“How  wonderful  you  are.  You  think  of  every 
little  tiny  thing.  That  will  be  perfectly  splendid,  for 
then  I  can  show  it  all  to  Vonette.” 

“Now  go  on.  I  hear  the  bell.  It  means  our 
gentlemen  arriving.  And,  Evadne,  remember  it  is 
never  polite  to  keep  people  waiting.  My  Ambassador 
taught  me  that  by  example.” 

Evadne  rushed  away  to  get  on  her  skating  boots, 
and  was  very  quick  over  the  lacing.  Hatted  and 
jacketed — for  in  the  ’eighties  coats  were  never  called 
coats — she  ran  downstairs  to  find  the  trio  in  the  hall. 
Cousin  Dick  had  got  an  immense  pair  of  fingerless 
woollen  gloves  over  the  bandages,  which  made  his 
hands  like  the  paws  of  a  big  bear,  and,  though  his 
eyes  looked  tired,  he  was  as  cheery  as  if  he  had  spent 
yesterday  on  Farlowe  Broad.  He  had  his  special  reasons 
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for  not  exhibiting  bandages,  and  for  driving  rather 
than  walking  to  the  Bois.  For  Dick  hated  fuss  more 
than  anything  in  the  world.  He  had  the  fear  of 
recognition  an  undetected  criminal  feels,  as  he  sat 
well  back  in  the  brougham  smoking  the  cigar  Clive 
had  lighted  for  him. 

Evadne  did  not  guess  how  much  easier  it  was  for 
her  to  forget  a  little  because  she  was  sixteen  instead 
of  seventy.  Whilst  the  Marquise  let  tear  after  tear 
blot  the  long  letter  to  Simla  telling  of  Cousin  Dick’s 
heroism  and  Evadne’s  quiet  self-control,  she  was 
skating  hand  in  hand  with  her  brothers  after  the 
rolling  Fenland  fashion,  and  almost  fancying  she  was 
at  home. 

There  were  not  many  people  upon  the  beautifully 
kept  ice  guarded  by  the  privileged.  There  were  those 
who  had  not  been  absent  the  day  before  who  would 
never  again  hear  the  cheery  whirring  of  the  skate- 
irons  which  to  some  people  make  the  best  music  in 
all  the  world.  There  were  those — and  they  were  many 
— with  deep  black  replacing  the  bright,  short  skirts 
with  their  borders  of  fur. 

Cousin  Dick  did  wonders  of  figuring  with  his  arms 
crossed,  and  one  lady,  to  his  obvious  delight,  audibly 
remarked  on  his  English  want  of  chivalry  because  he 
did  not  rush  to  rescue  her  when  she  fell. 

They  lunched  in  a  restaurant  near  at  hand,  in  a 
retired  corner  where  Cousin  Dick  could  use  a  fork  only 
without  being  the  object  of  any  unwelcome  attention. 
If  Evadne  and  Clive  quite  understood  that  he  wanted 
to  be  let  alone,  Archie  was  nearly  as  much  disappointed 
as  when  he  had  wanted  to  exploit  Worplesea  in 
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the  summer.  But  he  did  not  dare  to  boast  of  his 
companion  even  to  waiters  and  skate  fasteners. 

When  they  returned  to  tea  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  had  a  glorious  consolation.  For  besides  a  pile  of 
newspaper  cuttings  full  of  fervent  praises,  there  had 
been  a  big  official-looking  letter  sent  up  from  the 
hotel,  and  it  contained  a  formal  announcement  from 
the  President  of  the  immediate  bestowal  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 


CHAPTEK  X 


THE  LEADING  LADY 

Evadne  did  not  quite  know  whether  she  was  sorry  or 
relieved  when  she  was  told  she  was  not  to  go  to  the 
solemn  memorial  service  to  be  held  at  the  Madeleine, 
where  she  had  been  happy  on  the  triumphant  Christmas 
Eve.  The  Marquise,  dressed  in  deep  black,  with 
a  crape  veil,  drove  away  alone  with  Cousin  Dick ;  but 
they  let  her  fasten  a  spray  of  holly  from  Farlowe  to 
their  wreath  of  laurels  tied  with  the  English  colours. 

“  You  see,  my  child,  if  it  were  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  only  the  glorious  music,  you  should  go. 
But  all  this  muffling  of  the  church  with  black  and 
silver  millinery  makes  us  dwell  too  much  on  the 
thought  of  death,  and  not  upon  the  beautiful  life 
immortal.  It  is  right  and  sweet  you  should  sorrow 
for  poor  dear  de  Boissegur  and  the  others,  right  you 
should  put  your  tribute  with  ours.  But  dry  your 
eyes  now ;  pray  in  your  secret  heart  for  all  the 
bereaved.  Go  away  and  skate  with  your  brothers  in 
the  sunshine.  It  may  be  a  hard  task  for  you  to  make 
them  content  and  forget  yourself,  but  it  is  your  duty.” 

The  splendid  ice  was  more  deserted  than  ever,  but 
it  was  good  to  be  there ;  and  when  Evadne  came  back 

to  lunch,  there  was  a  letter  from  Yonette,  which  she 
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gave  to  Dick  without  a  word,  because  the  lump  in  her 
throat  felt  like  an  apple  there  after  she  had  read  it. 
The  table  was  half-covered  with  notes  and  telegrams, 
which  kept  pouring  in,  and  there  were  exquisite 
baskets  and  bouquets  of  flowers  all  over  the  house. 

“  Observe,  Mademoiselle,  how  Madame  is  adored,” 
boasted  Estelle,  setting  a  mass  of  violets  in  a  silver 
bowl.  “Pierre,  who  is  an  old  chatterbox,  has  not 
left  the  door  or  ceased  speaking  an  instant  all  the 
morning.  At  every  moment  the  bell.  Inquiries,  con¬ 
gratulations,  a  curiosity,  an  anxiety  !  And  Madame 
will  receive  to-day  as  of  her  custom.  You  will  be 
felicitated  by  the  entire  diplomacy.  One  forgets  never 
that  she  was  Ambassadress.  And  you  will  naturally 
also  be  greatly  in  evidence.  I  have  arranged  some 
discreet  touches  of  crape  on  your  white  muslin — a 
sash,  bows  for  the  hair.  It  will  pass.  Madame  for¬ 
bade  me  to  seek  a  little  mourning  toilet  of  circum¬ 
stance.  She  has  at  times  strange  ideas.  But  it  is 
true  you  are  not  yet  in  the  world.” 

Poor  Evadne  felt  wretched  at  the  prospect.  Dick 
announced  a  trifle  brusquely  that  he  and  Archie  were 
going  to  the  circus,  but  made  no  offer  to  take  her  with 
them  and  deliver  her  from  this  alarming  ordeal.  As 
for  Clive,  he  cheerfully  offered  to  remain,  to  satisfy  a 
private  curiosity  as  to  French  girls  and  their  ways. 
But  he  need  not  have  had  the  true  British  terror  of 
being  the  only  man.  From  three  o’clock  till  five  the 
pink  salons,  connected  by  their  pink  curtains,  were 
crowded  with  visitors,  all  wearing  black.  Evadne 
could  not  have  told  how  many  powdered  ladies  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks  through  scented  velvet-spotted 
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veils,  or  how  many  old  gentlemen,  like  pictures  of 
Napoleon  the  Third,  kissed  the  little  hand  of  the 
Marquise,  bending  down  quite  low  before  her,  as  if 
she  were  a  queen.  What  struck  her  most  was  the 
way  all  the  French  seemed  to  find  it  easy  to  say  two 
or  three  words  to  her  which  were  just  right.  She 
only  wished  it  was  as  easy  for  her  to  answer  prettily 
enough. 

And  among  the  visitors  were  several  rather  shabby 
Englishwomen  who  were  not  very  young,  but  looked 
as  timid  as  she  herself  felt  at  first.  She  liked  them, 
and  liked  seeing  they  had  good  teas,  in  accordance 
with  special  instructions  from  the  hostess.  “  It  would 
have  made  my  whole  life  different  if  the  Marquise  had 
died,”  said  one  middle-aged  governess  to  her.  “  I  am 
alone  but  for  her.”  And  all  the  others  said  much  the 
same  in  very  short  sentences.  Evadne  thought  she 
understood  now  why  her  kind  friend  had  been  spared. 
It  was  not  terrible  to  be  old  if  you  were  loved  like  this. 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  young  men  also,  with 
their  hands  full  of  roses  and  carnations,  waiting  their 
turn  for  a  bow  and  the  gracious  smile  of  welcome 
which  never  failed.  How  kind  they  all  were  to  her 
too,  and  how  proud  they  made  her  by  the  splendid 
things  they  said  about  Cousin  Dick.  It  seemed  funny 
that  even  at  Farlowe  she  was  horribly  shy  at  parties, 
and  here  every  one  who  came  was  perfectly  at  home, 
and  she  soon  forgot  she  was  a  stranger. 

Clive’s  French  was  not  his  strong  point.  He  did 
not  guess  he  was  audibly  admired  for  his  good  looks 
and  good  manners,  as  he  handed  about  tea  and  all 
kinds  of  mysterious  drinks.  But  he  managed  to 
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understand  that  they  were  telling  him  his  little  sister 
had  shown  “  a  courage  altogether  remarkable  ”  when 
a  hussar  in  full  uniform  “  drank  to  the  health  of 
Mees  ”  in  rum  punch.  It  was  jolly  queer  to  take 
punch  at  tea-time ;  still,  it  was  rather  good,  he  decided. 
He  secretly  wrote  off  to  Simla  that  night :  “  Evadne’s 
getting  uncommon  pretty,  though  she’ll  never  be  a 
patch  on  you,  Mum,  and  the  more  they  fuss  over  her 
the  less  her  head’s  turned.  But,  I  say,  don’t  let  her 
stop  in  France  too  long.  The  French  mashers  are 
not  good  enough  for  an  English  girl  like  her.” 

The  next  days  simply  flew,  and  the  last  evening 
came  with  the  unnecessary  hurry  last  evenings  always 
will  come  when  we  are  thoroughly  enjoying  ourselves. 
They  went  to  the  theatre,  because  even  the  boys 
thought  they  would  like  to  see  the  golden-haired 
Sarah  Bernhardt  with  what  the  people  in  the  ’buses 
talked  about  for  ever  as  a  golden  voice.  Her  portrait 
was  everywhere  in  London  too. 

“  We’ve  both  had  to  mug  up  ‘  Borneo  and  Juliet 5 
for  exams.,”  said  Archie.  “  It  will  sound  queer  to  hear 
it  in  French,  but  we  shall  make  out  what  they  are 
driving  at,  anyway.  I  felt  a  champion  idiot  when 
Dick  took  me  to  a  cafe ,  and  an  old  chap  with  a  face 
like  an  owl  sang  what  sounded  like  a  dirge,  and  every¬ 
body  split  their  sides.  I  had  to  sit  there  like  a  stuck 
pig  because  I  couldn’t  play  the  ass  and  pretend  I 
understood.” 

There  are  a  few  people  still  alive  who  remember 
those  few  performances  of  the  translation  done  by  the 
poet’s  son  who  fell  in  love  with  Shakespeare.  They 
are  apt  to  be  unpatriotic,  and  to  say  Sarah  Bernhardt 
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was  the  only  true  Juliet.  How  Evadne  longed  for 
Yonette.  They  had  “  done  ”  bits  of  Shakespeare  at 
the  literature  lessons  at  Mayfield,  but  this — this  was 
different.  She  could  follow  every  word  spoken  by  the 
voice  of  voices,  which  was  young  then.  She  listened 
gravely,  intently,  and  was  almost  silent  when  the 
curtain  fell. 

She  went  out  with  Cousin  Dick,  because  he  was 
always  sure  to  understand  if  you  didn’t  want  to  talk. 
But  as  they  waited  for  the  carriage  in  the  thronged 
and  draughty  vestibule,  she  said — 

“  I  never  knew  Shakespeare  was  like  that.” 

“Well,  you  know  now,  and  it’s  worth  knowing. 
And  I  say,  Evadne,  if  Yonette  taught  you  to  like 
Thackeray,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  Shakespeare,  you’ve 
not  come  to  France  for  nothing.” 

Dick  reported  that  part  of  the  conversation  to  the 
Marquise  with  wonder  that  a  French  girl  at  Yonette’s 
age  had  been  allowed  such  freedom  and  range  in  her 
reading. 

“  You  forget  Yonette  is  granddaughter  to  Maurice 
Picardin,  as  broad-minded  as  he  is  great.  He  saw 
the  mind  in  the  delicate,  afflicted  body,  and  gave  the 
child  all  the  compensation  he  could  give.  He  has  no 
fear  for  her  faith.  For  him  Christianity  and  Science 
have  gone  hand  in  hand.  He  said  to  me  once,  ‘  The 
more  one  knows  the  more  one  believes.’  It  is  a 
glorious  creed.” 

Next  morning  good-byes  had  to  be  said,  for 
Madame  Obermann  had  come  to  Paris  to  take  Evadne 
back,  and  to  learn  privately  from  the  Marquise  with 
what  self-  command  her  pupil  had  behaved  during  the 
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disaster  which  was  still  the  one  topic  of  conversation. 
Evadne  was  naturally  very  sorry  to  have  to  part  from 
her  brothers  and  from  Cousin  Dick,  whose  hands 
were  well  enough  for  him  to  give  hers  a  hearty 
squeeze.  But  she  had  learnt  to  love  the  Marquise 
dearly,  and  to  be  greatly  comforted  by  her  promise 
to  come  to  see  her  at  Les  Marronniers  later. 

Cousin  Dick  had  found  a  fascinating  little  brooch 
for  Yonette,  shaped  like  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers, 
set  with  various  tiny  jewels,  which  she  was  to  give 
with  his  thanks  to  the  milliner.  And  she  wanted  to 
look  at  her  presents  again.  Altogether,  she  was 
cheerful  company  to  Madame  Obermann,  especially  as 
the  latter  scarcely  mentioned  the  ill-starred  fete.  The 
Marquise  had  warned  her  that,  wholesome  and  normal 
as  Evadne  was,  the  less  she  was  allowed  to  dwell 
upon  her  awful  experience  the  better.  “  An  hysterical 
girl  would  not  have  slept  properly  for  weeks.  She  is 
her  father’s  daughter.  The  sort  of  man  who  would 
get  a  night’s  rest  before  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  Dis¬ 
tract  her.  Then  she  will  be  none  the  worse.” 

Madame  Obermann  waited  till  they  were  once 
again  in  the  slow  train,  and  then  told  her  she  was 
anxious  to  surprise  the  ladies  with  a  German  play. 

“  You,  my  child,  really  know  German  better  than 
most  of  the  Marrons,  and  to  you  I  shall  confide  a 
leading  role.  It  is  a  laughable  piece,  full  of  jokes  and 
never  dull,  and  yours  will  be  an  amusing  part.” 

“  But  I’ve  acted  very  little,  and  only  in  English. 
I’m  sure  I  couldn’t  do  it  properly.  I  like  dressing 
up,  but  I’m  stupid  about  the  learning,  and  it  takes  ever 
such  a  time - ” 
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“  Well,  you  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  I  will  show 
you  how  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  you  will  try  to  make 
my  little  fete  a  success.  Promise  me  you  will.  I 
might  prefer  to  sit  upstairs  and  think  in  the  evenings, 
but  there  are  others  to  consider.  Barbara  is  going  to 
be  an  old  fat  lady,  and  you  will  be  the  manservant. 

I  rather  wished  you  to  have  been  the  Fraulein,  but 
Suzanne  refuses  to  act  unless  she  has  that  part,  and, 
unluckily,  she  is  too  good  at  German  not  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  You  won’t  mind  dressing  as  a  boy,  I 
know.” 

“  I  shall  love  it.”  And  after  that  Evadne  promised. 
She  really  wanted  to  please  Madame  Obermann,  who 
was  always  kind,  but  it  was  the  idea  of  doing  anything 
with  Barbara  that  was  irresistible.  It  was  sure  to 
turn  out  fun  even  if  it  failed. 

It  was  dark  and  cold,  and  when  they  arrived  every 
one  wTas  in  class,  and  she  was  immediately  hurried 
upstairs  to  the  Cabinet  du  Travail.  There  sat  the  two 
ladies,  placidly  doing  embroidery  by  the  shaded  lamp, 
but  somehow  their  kisses  were  quite  different. 

“We  are  glad  to  see  our  child  safe  and  sound,” 
began  Mademoiselle  Dessaint. 

“And  how  does  it  feel  to  be  a  heroine?”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  with  her  usual  touch 
of  light  mockery. 

“  Oh,  please,  please,  don’t  say  things  like  that,” 
pleaded  Evadne.  “  I  only  just  stood  still  and  did 
what  I  was  told.  But  the  Marquise  wanted  to  be  left 
behind  while  Cousin  Dick  saw  to  me.  She  truly  did, 
and  he — —  ” 

Her  voice  faltered.  She  was  horribly  afraid  of 
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crying,  because  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  was  always 
awful  to  people  who  cried. 

This  time,  however,  her  voice  was  gentle  as  she 
answered — 

“We  know  all  the  story,  mon  enfant.  We  know 
what  cause  you  have  for  pride.  Strange.  As  if  your 
cousin  had  not  done  enough  for  our  poor  France 
in  the  terrible  year,  that  he  should  come  back  to 
fetch  the  Legion  of  Honour  he  ought  to  have  had 
then.  The  Marquise  wrote  to  us.  We  have  no  red 
ribbons  for  those  who  do  their  duty,  Evadne,  but  you 
have  seen  the  badge  a  few  of  our  best  pupils  wear. 
Marion  and  Beatrix  have  it  because  they  have  helped 
us  to  rule  by  setting  a  good  example.  Many  take  it 
away  when  they  leave  us,  for  reasons  which  are  secret 
except  to  ourselves  and  to  them.  The  chestnut  spray 
is  not  a  prize.  We  have  no  belief  in  prizes,  because 
the  best  do  not  always  win.  It  is  our  badge  of  respect 
for  character.  You  have  seized  your  chance  to  win 
it  quickly.  I  knew  you  would  like  to  receive  it  as  we 
always  give  it,  alone  with  us.  See,  I  shall  put  it  here 
on  the  left  side,  and  you  will  keep  it  there  all  the  time 
you  are  at  Les  Marronniers.” 

The  well-designed  silver-gilt  chestnut,  with  one 
leaf,  shone  on  Evadne’s  blue  bodice  before  she  could 
find  words.  Surprise  was  uppermost  even  above 
pleasure.  What  she  murmured  by  way  of  thanks  she 
had  no  idea. 

“  Now  go  and  prepare  for  dinner.  You  will  want 
it  this  chilly  night,”  said  Mademoiselle  Dessaint, 
almost  amused  by  the  earnestness  her  partner  under¬ 
stood  better. 
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Evadne  needed  no  second  permission.  The  next 
minute  she  was  safe  in  her  room,  pouring  out  some¬ 
thing  of  the  wonders  of  the  week  to  the  eager,  joyful 
Yonette. 

“And  to  win  the  marron,  it  is  magnificent.  I 
also  long  to  win  it,  but  I  hardly  think  it  possible. 
How  should  a  cripple  help  in  a  great  school  like 
this  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Yonette,  you’ve  helped  me,  I  can’t  tell  you 
how  much.  If  the  ladies  knew,  you  would  have  mine 
instead  of  me.  In — in  that  dreadful  place,  one  of  the 
things  I  was  sorriest  about  of  all  was  that  I  thought 
I  should  never  see  you  again.” 

“  There’s  the  gong.  I  must  go.  And  you  have 
not  even  got  your  boots  off.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,” 
said  Yonette. 

But  it  was  ten  minutes  before  Evadne  was  ready, 
and  the  whole  school  was  busy  with  its  soup  when 
she  came  in.  Quick  eyes  saw  she  wore  the  coveted 
badge;  quick  brains  guessed  why  she  had  won  it. 
Most  girls  are  generous  of  nature,  and  madcap 
Barbara,  whose  escapades  had  made  honours  inacces¬ 
sible  for  her,  led  a  round  of  applause. 

Only  one  face  clouded  when  she  took  her  place, 
and  that  was  Suzanne’s.  She  was  of  the  few  who 
had  been  two  years  at  Les  Marronniers,  and  this 
distinction  had  never  been  hers.  With  her  insatiable 
eagerness  to  be  first,  to  be  prominent,  this  was  an 
ever-rankling  injury.  She  took  a  malicious  delight 
in  reflecting  that  she  had  an  arrow  in  her  quiver 
ready  to  shoot.  She  begrudged  Evadne  the  applause 
nearly  as  much  as  the  badge  itself,  and  the  pile  of 
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letters  upon  her  plate  added  to  her  irritation.  There 
was  one  from  Miss  Bosanquet,  which  made  her  eyes 
rather  dim,  and  one  from  Grandmamma,  and  one 
from  dear  old  Mary,  as  full  of  hockey  news  as  of  her 
excitement  over  Evadne’s  escape. 

Ina  Mainways,  however,  atoned  for  Suzanne’s 
sullen  silence  with  a  stream  of  chatter. 

“  Now,  just  tell  us  all  about  it,  Evadne.  We  do 
need  a  thrill.  We’ve  nearly  died  of  dulness  this 
Christmas.  Still,  it’s  better  to  be  dull  than  burnt 
up  alive.  I  was  just  sick  because  Momma  was  at 
Nice  and  wouldn’t  worry  to  get  me  taken  on  at  that 
American  Embassy  stall - ” 

“  Oh,  Ina,  don’t  talk  about  it,  please,  please.  It 
was  just  there  the  fire  began.” 

Evadne  turned  very  white,  and  Madame  Obermann 
intervened. 

“  Ina,  let  Evadne  eat  her  soup,  and  find  some 
other  topic.” 

“  Sorry,”  apologised  Ina,  with  her  imperturbable 
good  nature.  “  But  there  are  no  other  topics,  any¬ 
way,  except  that  Barbara’s  Father  Christmas  business 
didn’t  come  off  much.  People  didn’t  think  it  amusing 
to  be  wakened  for  half  a  dozen  caramels.  I’m 
particular  about  my  beauty  sleep.  If  you  resolve 
to  make  beauty  your  profession,  you’ve  got  to  work 
at  it  like  any  other.  I  hate  to  exercise,  except 
dancing  and  riding  the  right  kind  of  a  horse,  not 
a  screw  out  of  a  manege .  But  I’m  going  in  for 
gymnastics  when  the  new  gymnasium’s  opened. 
They  say  it  keeps  you  slim,  and  a  waist  I’ve  got  to 
have  some  way.” 
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Evadne’s  eyes  brightened.  “  Gymnastics !  Oh, 
I  am  glad.” 

“  Yes,  and  boys’  costumes  to  be  glad  in,”  said  Ina. 
“  Knickerbockers  and  tunics  of  a  sort  of  holland,  and 
sashes  what  you  like ;  and  no  corsets,  for  fear  we 
should  get  hurt  jumping.  Some  folks  won’t  look  as 
smart  as  usual.” 

Suzanne  looked  crosser  than  ever  at  this  remark, 
and  Evadne  was  heartily  thankful  when  dinner  ended 
with  a  superlatively  good  apricot  jam  tart,  and  they 
could  get  into  the  hall.  Here  she  received  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  congratulations  of  Barbara  Levine,  and  a 
quiet  word  or  two  from  Beatrix  Combermere,  which 
she  prized.  Beatrix  had  a  way  of  making  what  she 
said  sound  important  and  real.  Marion  Whitmore 
shook  her  hand  cordially,  speaking  in  her  own  pleasant 
way. 

“We  are  pleased  you  are  one  of  us.  We  know 
you  deserve  it.” 

Evadne’s  thoughts  went  back  to  the  day  of  the 
cricket  match  at  Mayfield.  It  seemed  as  if  twenty-five 
runs  did  not  count  for  much  beside  this  great  glory  of 
being  a  real  Marron.  With  Miss  Bosanquet’s  brief, 
loving  letter  in  her  pocket,  she  was  not  for  an  instant 
really  disloyal  to  her  old  school.  But  she  felt  dimly 
as  if  something  bigger  than  games  had  come  into  her 
life,  and  she  asked  herself  with  humility  what  she  had 
done  to  be  here  safe  and  happy.  There  were  the 
other  girls,  less  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  those  who 
were  dead,  bearing  the  hideous  scars  from  the  flames 
which  would  quite  change  them.  But  this  serious 
undercurrent  did  not  keep  her  from  being  touched 
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and  grateful  at  the  way  every  one  thronged  about  her 
with  kisses  and  congratulations. 

“  And  Monsieur,  your  cousin,  what  a  brave  man ! 
what  a preux  chevalier!”  interposed  a  Belgian,  Marie 
Derive,  who  was  popular  for  her  gentleness  and 
readiness  to  help  those  who  were  less  clever. 

“  Be  quiet,  and  don’t  talk  nonsense,  little  imbecile,” 
commanded  Suzanne.  “Hear  what  is  the  truth  of 
this  fine  Englishman.  I  went  to-day  in  the  town 
and  purchased  a  newspaper.  Those  that  write  there 
are  immediately  guillotined  if  they  lie,  it  is  well 
known.” 

In  one  section  of  the  French  press  in  the  ’eighties 
there  was  still  the  old  rancour  against  England.  At 
all  times  there  are  a  few  cursed  with  a  spirit  of  petty 
jealousy.  Very  clearly,  with  sarcastic  emphasis  in¬ 
tensified  by  her  hard  voice,  Suzanne  read  aloud  amid 
a  dead  silence.  The  writer  of  the  paragraph  insisted 
that  “  if  this  overpraised  Englishman  had  remained 
longer  or  returned  quicker,  France  would  not  weep  in 
despair  over  the  bier  of  such  heroes  as  Herve  de 
Boissegur.  Yet  such  is  fate.  A  Briton  who,  after 
all,  did  little  enough  is  to  flaunt  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  real  hero  has  gone  to  a  less 
unjust  world.  Abandoned,  his  arm  broken,  he  sank 
overpowered.  The  perfidious  son  of  Albion  was  safe 
below  with  old  ladies  and  children.” 

Evadne’s  eyes  blazed.  She  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  but  dashed  forward,  and,  seizing  the  paper, 
tore  it  into  shreds  and  flung  it  at  Suzanne’s  feet. 

“  It  is  a  lie  !  ”  she  burst  out  indignantly.  “  It  is  a 
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Suzanne  shrugged  her  plump  shoulders.  “  For  a 
friend  of  Sainte  Yonette,  you  are  really  violent.  What 
have  I  done  ?  I  take  a  newspaper,  I  read  what  is  of 
interest  to  all,  and  you  insult  me  and  make  yourself 
ridiculous.  As  for  me,  I  consider  you  are  not  worth 
my  anger.  I  shall  not  even  tell  the  ladies.  If  they 
knew,  they  would  wish  they  had  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  give  you  that  marron .  Ah,  bah,  is  it  my 
fault  because  the  newspaper  writers  put  down  what 
really  happened  ?  They  are  not  silly  sentimentalists, 
full  of  nonsensical  illusions,  and  they  know  what  they 
know.” 

Evadne  was  pale  and  quivering  with  such  rage 
as  she  had  never  felt  in  all  her  life.  She  hated 
France,  she  hated  this  country  where  they  could  be 
as  false  as  this.  Oh,  why  had  her  parents  ever  sent 
her  away  from  dear  old  England  ?  Yet  she  must 
make  them  believe  the  truth  somehow. 

“  Please,  everybody,  don’t  listen  any  more,”  she 
cried.  “  I  have  a  book  all  full  of  splendid  things  other 
French  writers  who  saw  have  said  about  my  cousin. 
You  can  all  read  it.” 

She  stopped  short,  for  there  was  an  unexpected 
apparition,  and  a  sudden  stillness  as  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre  rustled  down  the  staircase  with  her  usual 
dignity.  Suzanne  looked  somewhat  crestfallen,  but 
Evadne  stood  her  ground  with  a  vague  momentary 
idea  of  seeking  help  at  this  court  of  final  appeal.  But 
no ;  if  she  did  she  would  have  to  tell  tales.  Never. 
The  mere  idea  made  her  hot  with  shame.  She  would 
rather  forfeit  her  marron. 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  wore  her  severest  expression, 
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and  spoke  with  a  sort  of  slow  contempt  which  made 
every  word  biting. 

“  The  tumult  here  causing  my  Cabinet  du  Travail 
to  be  intolerable,  I  disturbed  myself  to  check  it.  I 
do  not  seek  explanations.  It  has  been  the  rule  at  Les 
Marronniers  to  leave  trifles  of  school- girl  nonsense 
to  be  adjusted  by  those  they  concern.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  one  of  the  strictest  rules  has 
been  broken.  Whoever  tore  up  that  disgraceful 
journal  did  me  a  service,  though  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  the  question  as  to  whom  I  am  indebted.  It  is 
possibly  an  English  hand  which  has  left  nothing  much 
of  it  except  the  title  of  a  paper  no  respectable  person 
could  be  seen  reading,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
scurrilous  rags  which  throw  dirt  upon  a  great  nation. 
It  does  not,  however,  stick.  It  has  no  influence,  no 
power.  There  is  one  among  you  who  bought  it,  well 
knowing  it  to  be  forbidden  to  buy  newspapers.  She  is 
warned  that  next  time  it  occurs  I  shall  demand  her 
name.  If  an  English-woman  had  struck  her  across  the 
mouth  with  a  riding-whip,  it  would  have  been  no  more 
than  she  deserved.  I  khink  perhaps  it  was  as  well  for 
her  that  Barbara  and  Beatrix  are  with  Mademoiselle 
Dessaint.  I  should  not  have  come  myself  for  this 
purpose  alone.  But  it  is  the  custom  for  a  Marron 
with  a  new  badge  to  take  tea  with  us.  Evadne,  if  you 
are  not  too  tired,  you  will  be  welcome.  Do  not 
agitate  yourself  in  the  least  over  any  evil  rubbish  you 
have  heard.” 

She  ended  with  such  kindness  that  Evadne  forgot 
anger  in  admiration.  She  went  upstairs  with  the 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  caressingly  laid 
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upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  was  allowed  to  take  her 
weak  tea  and  tiny  sweet  biscuits  undisturbed,  after  a 
friendly  welcome.  A  glance  stifled  any  curiosity  on 
Barbara’s  part.  She  was  lounging  on  the  rug,  playing 
cup  and  ball  with  astonishing  dexterity,  and  promised 
herself  she  would  hear  everything  later  on. 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  took  up  a  book  in  a 
beautiful  crimson  leather  binding  which  looked  old, 
and  began  to  read  aloud.  Evadne  really  did  like  La 
Fontaine’s  fables,  but  she  seemed  never  to  have  heard 
them  till  now.  Led  by  the  wonderful  voice,  the 
wonderful  power  of  expression,  she  got  away  into 
some  green  forest  where  all  the  animals  talked  sense, 
or  the  most  delightful  nonsense.  She  listened  more 
and  more  intently,  for  not  a  fable  ended  without  some 
comment  which  provoked  a  lively  discussion.  She 
did  not  try  to  take  part,  but  she  enjoyed  herself 
genuinely,  and  only  knew  how  sleepy  she  was  when 
she  said  good  night. 

“  That  Suzanne  is  a  wasp  in  our  hive.  We  might 
almost  do  well  to  turn  her  out,”  remarked  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre. 

But  Mademoiselle  Dessaint  shook  her  head.  “  If 
you  persist  in  your  policy  it  will  be  impossible.” 

“  Anything  in  a  girls’  school  is  preferable  to 
spying  and  eternal  tittle-tattle.  Teach  them  self- 
restraint  and  resource.  Let  them  rule  their  own  re¬ 
public.  As  for  Evadne,  the  Marquise  was  quite  right. 
At  present  she  has  not  one  ounce  of  conceit.  We 
might  create  an  odious  quality  in  her  if  we  overdid 
the  heroine  business.” 

Meanwhile,  Yonette,  who  was  in  bed  with  a  bad 
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headache  from  over  -  excitement,  heard  Evadne’s 
protest  that  she  would  “  never,  never  forgive  Suzanne,” 
with  much  sympathy. 

That  young  person  was  a  trifle  subdued  next 
morning,  but  her  usual  cool  assurance  was  in  full  evi¬ 
dence  when  the  cast  of  the  German  play  was  summoned 
mysteriously  to  Madame  Obermann’s  room  to  read 
over  the  parts.  Here  she  eclipsed  them  all  easily.  She 
acted  rather  than  read,  and  acted  remarkably  well. 
Barbara  blundered  over  her  long  words,  and  Evadne 
saw  with  consternation  what  immense  sentences  she 
had  to  say,  and  what  a  number  of  them.  But  it  wTas 
funny  enough  when  you  understood  the  jokes  properly, 
only  jokes  in  German  always  seem  to  want  explaining. 
Suzanne’s  glib  confidence  suited  her  character  of  an 
impudent  young  daughter  with  a  severe  mother. 
Bettje  van  Koos,  the  blue-eyed  Dutch  girl,  spoke 
German  best  of  all,  but  she  was  dreadfully 
monotonous. 

“  By  Thursday,  my  children,  I  hope  to  make  a 
start  without  books,”  finished  Madame  Obermann. 

“  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  I’d  never  promised  to  act,” 
confided  Evadne  to  Barbara.  “  It  will  be  an  awful 
bother.” 

“Yes;  but  look  here.  Madame  Obermann’s  a 
thorough  good  sort.  It’s  the  first  time  she  has  tried 
a  show.  We’ll  make  it  go  somehow.  I  want  what¬ 
ever  I’m  in  to  go  really  well.  Our  parts  are  full  of 
good  stuff,  and  the  make-up  will  be  first-rate.  I  shall 
have  sausage  curls,  and  you’ll  have  a  powdered  wig. 
Let  our  beloved  Suzanne  go  in  for  doing  the  pretty. 
We’ll  make  them  laugh.  Directly  I’ve  learnt  mine  I’ll 
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teach  you  yours.  Why,  we  have  two  scenes  alone 
together.  You  are  Schnake,  not  Evadne,  remember. 
Don’t  think  you  are  any  one  else.” 

Plays  were  always  called  “surprises”  at  Les 
Marronniers,  even  when  they  entailed  five  weeks’ 
rehearsals  and  endless  discussion  at  meals.  For 
Madame  Obermann’s  sake  Evadne  toiled  till  she  felt 
she  could  say  over  Schnake’s  best  speeches  in  her 
sleep. 

The  eventful  night  came  at  last,  with  an  audience 
less  rather  than  more  familiar  with  the  German 
language.  And  once  again  Suzanne,  in  befrilled  pink 
muslin  of  most  elaborate  fashion,  had  an  unpleasant 
disappointment.  For  it  was  Barbara  who  won  the 
loudest  clapping  and  the  shrillest  laughter.  She  had 
never  let  them  know  what  was  in  her  at  rehearsal, 
and  she  shone  out  now  irresistibly,  ludicrously  comic 
in  her  spectacles  and  curls.  She  woke  up  Bettje 
from  her  torpor,  and  she  inspired  Evadne  to  feel 
nearly  as  full  of  fun  as  she  was  herself.  The  latter 
was  graceful  and  easy  in  her  footman’s  array,  and 
altogether  the  comedy  ended  amid  quite  unusual 
enthusiasm. 

“  I  shall  write  to  my  old  Fraulein  at  home 
to-morrow,  and  I’m  going  to  do  just  a  rough  drawing 
of  myself  in  the  looking-glass  to  send  to  India.  It’s 
queer,  but  at  Mayfield  I  was  certain  I  couldn’t  act, 
and  therefore  never  even  tried.  Here  I’m  always 
doing  what  I  thought  I  never  could.  When  I  was 
a  tiny  I  was  horribly  naughty  about  learning  German. 
Then  I  got  fond  of  old  Fraulein,  and  didn’t  want  to 
go  away.  At  Mayfield  we  had  a  dear  sort  of  German 
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governess,  yet  somehow  I  never  got  on.  I  was  too 
busy  at  games.  But  my  old  Fraulein  will  be  over¬ 
joyed  to  hear  I  acted,  and  fearfully  shocked  to  know 
I  was  a  boy  and  a  footman.” 

Yonette,  however,  did  not  at  all  like  the  portrait. 
“  Oh,  Evadne,  you  really  looked  tres  g entitle,  and  you 
have  made  your  picture  vulgar.” 

And  once  again  Yonette,  with  a  great  sense  of  her 
own  daring,  privately  wrote  a  tiny  note  to  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew,  explaining  that  this  was  a  caricature,  not  a  like¬ 
ness.  She  kept  this  secret,  like  its  predecessor,  but 
she  did  show  Evadne  some  verses  she  had  written 
about  the  Fete  des  Orphelines. 

“  Had  my  English  friend  perished,  my  French 
heart  would  have  been  buried  in  her  grave.” 

Evadne  wondered  greatly  how  Yonette  could  think 
such  things,  though  she  lingered  longest  over  the 
lines  describing  the  hero  upon  the  ladder  in  most 
eloquent  language.  “  To  think  you  can  make  poetry 
as  well  as — as  Kacine  or  Chenier,  and  yet  be  my 
friend.” 

But  Tonette  only  laughed  and  kissed  her.  “  My 
darling,  you  are  adorable,  but  you  will  not  make  a 
critic.  Chenier  is  a  god  up  in  the  stars.  I  am  like 
the  little  grasshopper  chirping  in  the  green  grass.  I 
haven’t  half  learnt  to  make  music  yet.  But  if  I  live, 
perhaps — who  knows  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  WONDER-CHILD 

It  always  seemed  to  Evadne,  when  she  looked  back, 
that  her  second  term  was  far  shorter  than  the  first, 
and  curiously  different.  She  began  it  rather  badly 
by  incessant  practice  in  the  new  gymnasium  with 
Barbara  and  a  few  congenial  spirits,  which  led  to 
an  unlucky  result.  For  they  preached  the  gospel 
of  more  exercise,  and  made  many  converts.  At  first 
the  enthusiasts  used  to  rush  off  to  put  on  gymnastic 
costume  directly  after  a  hearty  dinner,  and  exerted 
themselves  vigorously  until  the  lights  were  put  out. 
Evadne  could  not  imagine  why  she  now  often  had 
a  headache,  and  felt  stupid  and  disinclined  to  get 
up.  Her  work  began  to  cease  to  show  improvement. 
Vonette  never  complained,  but  she  used  to  look  on 
sadly  from  a  remote  corner,  and  secretly  to  lament 
the  days  when  her  friend  was  her  own  in  the  evenings, 
until  she  fretted  herself  pale. 

One  night  Evadne  was  summoned  to  the  Cabinet 
du  Travail  without  an  instant  to  change,  and  found 
the  ladies  inclined  to  question  her  uncomfortably 
closely  as  to  her  doings. 

“You  do  not  look  at  all  well,  my  child,”  said 

Mademoiselle  Dessaint,  “  and  we  hear  the  lessons  are 
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not  looking  well  either.  What  is  the  reason?  You 
do  not  know,  you  will  say.  Too  many  gymnastics 
in  the  hot  gaslight  after  eating.  That  is  your 
complaint.  Exercise  in  moderation  is  good.  But 
if  you  overtire  your  body,  your  mind  does  not  work. 
[Reasonable  recreation  and  pleasure  we  wish  for  our 
girls ;  but  not  that  alone.  You  are  here  to  learn, 
Evadne.  If  it  were  holiday  time  you  could  jump 
and  contort  all  day  long,  and  be  all  the  better.  But 
the  brain  has  to  be  used  as  well  just  now.  Brains 
are  the  first  consideration  here.  And,  whatever  you 
may  consider,  it  is  impossible  to  do  as  you  are  trying 
to  do.  It  is  the  same  with  Barbara ;  and  if  such 
strong  girls  suffer,  it  will  certainly  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  your  pupils  like  Marie  Derive  and  Nelly  Lette. 
Marie  has  strained  her  wrist  too  badly  to  hold  a  pen. 
Nelly  falls  asleep  over  her  practising.  Ina  hopelessly 
neglects  her  devoirs ,  and  pleads  indisposition  to  the 
professors.  This  must  be  checked  at  once.  It  has 
been  decided  there  are  to  be  no  more  gymnastics  at 
night,  but  on  two  afternoons  a  week  the  gymnasium 
will  be  open  for  practice.  And  we  hope  again  to  note 
the  progress  that  was  previously  encouraging  with 
regard  to  your  studies.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  let 
one  occupation  get  the  upper  hand.  To  make  life 
useful  and  enjoyable  you  must  have  plenty  of  interests. 
If  you  were  too  fond  of  books  you  would  not  be 
allowed  here  to  read  all  day.  We  have  had  to  restrict 
Vonette.  As  it  is,  you  are  punishing  yourself,  for 
you  are  to  stay  in  bed  to-morrow  until  you  are 
properly  rested,  and  then  you  will  be  equal  to  writing 
better  compositions.  This  last  is  of  a  dulness  and 
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tameness  we  do  not  expect  from  a  Marron.  And  we 
do  not  remember  before  to  have  had  to  tell  a  badge 
winner  that  it  is  courteous  to  come  now  and  then 
after  dinner  to  spend  a  little  time  with  us.” 

Here  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  smiled  sarcastically, 
and  interposed — 

“  You  have  at  least  learnt  what  indigestion  is, 
and  taught  your  followers.  As  it  is  apt  to  make 
people  cross  and  depressed  it  is  best  to  know  nothing 
of  the  subject  till  it  is  inevitable.” 

Evadne  went  dolefully  away,  and  grumbled  with 
Barbara  over  the  stern  decree. 

“  I  have  certainly  got  a  horrid  headache,  but  I 
never  had  at  Mayfield,  where  I  played  everything. 
It  was  having  to  do  the  composition,  I  am  sure.” 
She  forgot  those  games  were  in  the  brisk  sea  air, 
not  preceded  by  a  substantial  repast,  and  felt  very 
aggrieved.  “  They  do  fuss  about  one’s  health  here, 
and  I  do  hate  it,”  was  her  conclusion. 

But  with  morning  the  inexorable  Marion  appeared, 
and  she  was  treated  as  an  invalid  until  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  she  was  thankful  to  go  down.  It 
had  been  dismal  upstairs  on  rather  short  commons, 
and  she  found  herself  enjoying  the  literature  class, 
and  feeling  it  quite  easy  to  learn  a  long  poem  about 
Napoleon,  though  she  did  not  like  its  severe  reflections 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  English  at  St.  Helena. 

They  were  all  glad  when,  late  in  February,  the 
snow  departed  in  a  warm  gale  of  south-west  wind  and 
rain.  The  very  next  day  they  began  to  ride  once 
more,  and  Evadne  never  forgot  the  scent  of  the  pine 
trees  in  the  warm  sun.  Everything  was  awakening, 
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and  the  wide  roads  through  the  forest  were  soft  with 
mud,  making  a  good  canter  a  solid  joy.  The  sky 
was  a  clear  pale  blue,  as  if  it  had  been  washed  clean. 
Even  the  bare  trees  had  colour,  rich,  dim  purples  in 
the  branches  where  the  buds  were  thickening,  and 
the  very  pines  ceased  to  be  sombre  in  their  dark 
green  suits  in  the  strong  light.  The  mosses  were 
like  patches  of  emerald,  and  the  lichens  threw  their 
delicate  cloaks  of  orange  and  amber  over  the  rocks. 
It  was,  indeed,  that  wonderful  moment  of  the  year 
when  spring  begins  to  stir  in  her  sleep. 

Nearly  twenty  girls  were  of  the  riding  party,  and 
the  dapper  sergeant  had  his  work  cut  out,  and  did 
not  cease  to  criticise  as  he  dashed  up  and  down  the 
irregular  procession.  Only  Evadne  escaped  censure, 
and  no  one  knew  how  she  longed  to  break  rank  for  a 
mad  gallop  across  open  grass  country.  They  were 
turning  a  corner  not  far  from  the  celebrated  scene 
of  the  great  adventure  Barbara  was  laughingly  recall¬ 
ing,  when  they  saw  two  riders  who  had  evidently 
paused  to  enjoy  the  view.  One  was  in  full  cavalry 
uniform,  the  other  all  in  white  flannel,  with  a  broad 
sombrero  hat,  and  a  big  bunch  of  lilies  fastened  to 
the  saddle,  which  must  surely  have  come  from  a  hot¬ 
house.  The  wearer  of  the  white  suit  looked  up 
quickly,  and  a  cry  arose  from  some  of  the  girls, 
“  C’est  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Vive  Sarah  !  ”  and  every 
one  pulled  up  unanimously. 

“You  know  me,  then,  Mesdemoiselles,”  said  the 
golden  voice,  with  a  note  of  pleasure  in  it. 

But  Evadne  could  not  believe  this  was  really 
“  Juliet.” 
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“  Why,  she  looks  nothing  but  a  boy.  Why  does 
she  dress  up  like  that  ?  ” 

“  She’s  a  sculptor  as  well,  and  she  always  wears 
man’s  clothes  to  do  it  in.  I  don’t  wonder  ;  she  looks 
chic  to  a  degree,”  said  Ina,  who  always  knew  such 
things. 

The  great  actress  could  not  but  be  amused  at  the 
interest  and  delight  in  all  these  bright  faces.  She 
bowed  and  smiled  as  if  to  a  large  audience,  and  her 
companion  saluted  respectfully  again  and  again.  She 
whispered  something  to  him,  and  they  turned  to  go 
away,  but  before  they  vanished  she  rode  up  to  Madame 
Obermann  with  her  lilies  in  her  hand,  saying  with 
her  incomparable  grace — 

“It  is  charming  to  find  such  a  pretty  public  to 
applaud  even  for  a  tableau  vivant  of  poor  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Will  you  give  each  one  a  flower  as  a 
souvenir  of  me,  and  of  the  lovely  morning?  And 
keep  the  rest,  I  beg  of  you,  Madame.”  It  was  like 
something  out  of  a  book,  Evadne  thought. 

They  halted  until  the  slim  white  figure  could  be 
seen  no  more,  and  all  appeared  proudly  at  dejeuner 
decorated  with  a  single  lily.  All,  that  is  to  say, 
except  Evadne,  who  gave  hers  to  the  adoring  Yonette 
without  quite  understanding  her  rapture. 

“For  I  wanted  her  to  be  only  Juliet,  not  an 
ordinary  person.” 

Yonette  was  like  a  little  prisoner  set  free,  when 
this  mild  weather  came  and  continued,  because  her 
drives  in  the  forest  began,  bringing  a  fresh  colour  into 
her  cheeks.  She  and  Evadne  were  nearer  to  each 
other  than  ever,  after  that  short  period  of  a  threatened 
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drifting  apart  of  which  she  alone  had  been  sensitively 
conscious.  For  Yonette  lived  much  in  a  world  of  her 
own,  where  she  had  endured  her  jealousy  of  Barbara 
in  silence  because  she  was  ashamed  of  it,  though  it 
had  hurt  her  cruelly  none  the  less. 

And  Evadne  made  a  new  discovery  about  this  girl 
who  was  for  ever  surprising  her.  She  was  often 
allowed  to  occupy  the  narrow  back  seat  in  the  ram¬ 
shackle  little  old  carriage,  opposite  Yonette  and 
Madame  Obermann.  It  soon  grew  warm  enough  for 
them  to  get  out  awhile,  and  sit  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
corner  where  they  could  hear,  but  not  feel,  the  wind 
singing  in  the  pines.  There  they  might  chance  on 
the  first  violets,  purple  and  perfumed.  Not  for  nothing 
was  Yonette  granddaughter  of  the  first  field  naturalist 
living.  From  her  very  babyhood  the  birds  and  insects 
and  flowers  had  been  her  intimate  friends,  and  she 
called  them  by  the  pet  names  which  suit  them  best, 
because  given  by  those  who  really  know  them.  She 
understood  their  habits  because  she  had  learnt  how  to 
watch  them  lovingly. 

“  ‘  Observe,  observe,’  is  what  my  grandfather  always 
tells  us.  ‘  Nature  has  a  new  miracle  for  every  day. 
Go  often  to  the  green  school  of  the  bushes  and  in¬ 
struct  yourselves.  The  prizes  there  are  worth  winning, 
and  they  are  free  for  all.  Go  not  to  be  wise  alone, 
though  that  is  much,  but  to  be  happy,  which  is  much 
more.’  ” 

Evadne  had  quite  forgotten  the  days  when  she  had 
shocked  Yonette  by  never  having  heard  of  Maurice 
Picardin.  He  was  now  like  some  one  she  knew  quite 
well.  Had  not  Yonette  read  her  bits  of  his  captivating 
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letters,  full  of  stories  of  his  pet  animals,  of  his  garden, 
and  the  marvels  of  his  own  museum  ?  Above  all,  had 
she  not  learnt  through  him  the  fascination  of  luring 
the  hungry  squirrels  to  be  fed,  now  that  their  winter 
stores  were  nearly  exhausted  ?  They  used  to  stop  on 
their  way  through  the  town  at  a  dark  little  shop  kept 
by  a  very  fat  old  woman,  who  never  ceased  talking 
whilst  she  weighed  out  the  dry  Barcelona  nuts  or 
the  oily  Brazilians  which  were  dreadfully  hard  to 
crack. 

Once  in  the  forest,  they  sent  the  carriage  to  a 
distance  because  the  coachman  talked  to  his  horse 
precisely  as  if  the  worthy  animal  understood,  if  he 
could  get  no  other  listener.  Evadne  had  given  up 
puzzling  why  it  was  no  one  in  France  ever  appeared 
to  be  tired  of  talking,  or  to  cease  because  there  was 
nothing  more  to  say.  Madame  Obermann  alone  liked 
to  be  silent,  though  when  she  was  silent  she  looked 
very  sad. 

There  was  one  little  mossy  glen,  surrounded  by 
thick  pines,  which  was  their  favourite  spot.  Squirrels 
abounded,  and  they  scattered  the  nuts  about,  until  the 
little  hungry  creatures  conquered  their  fears  and 
hopped  cautiously  from  above  to  taste  of  the  feast. 
It  was  pretty  to  see  them,  alert  and  bright-eyed, 
waving  their  thick,  bushy  tails,  and  peering  down  at 
the  delicacies  until  they  proved  irresistible  in  conquer¬ 
ing  their  terror.  Time  after  time  they  vainly  tried 
one  experiment. 

“  My  grandfather  has  his  own  secrets  with  the 
wood  creatures.  He  is,  in  effect,  like  Saint  Francis, 
who  called  the  birds  his  little  sisters.  He  remains 
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absolutely  motionless  in  our  own  forest  whole  half- 
hours,  until  the  squirrels  actually  take  the  nuts  out 
of  his  hands.  We  also  will  remain  quite  tranquil, 
that  they  may  come.” 

At  length  patience  had  its  reward  for  her,  but  not 
for  Evadne.  She  was  very  still,  and  perhaps  the  red- 
brown  squirrel  took  her  for  a  slender  tree  as  she  stood 
leaning  upon  her  crutch.  For  he  hopped  upon  the 
crutch  itself,  and  snatched  a  nut  from  her  shoulder, 
with  which  he  scurried  away. 

‘‘Ah,  the  dear  little  fellow,  the  darling,”  cried 
Yonette.  “  Perhaps  he  knew  I  was  lame,  and  came 
to  comfort  me.  When  I  was  little  I  always  felt  sure 
dogs  knew  and  were  sorry,  and  would  be  gentle  for  me. 
Therefore  I  never  feared  them.  As  for  the  cats  at  our 
home,  they  too  follow  me  along  the  terrace.  That  I 
love  them  they  are  well  assured.  Often  the  creatures 
comfort  best,  you  cannot  tell  how.” 

Evadne  listened  and  agreed.  Then  they  waited 
until,  lo  and  behold,  a  second  squirrel  perched  upon 
the  crutch. 

“  It  is  the  same,  I  am  sure,”  insisted  Yonette. 
“  We  will  come  another  day  and  meet  him  again  in 
his  own  drawing-room  with  the  velvet  carpet.  We 
have  given  him  nuts;  he  will  not  begrudge  us  violets.” 

Evadne  gathered  quite  a  large  bunch ;  and  there  is 
no  wood-pleasure  like  the  very  first  time  you  gather 
violets  in  the  new  spring.  Their  scent  was  every¬ 
where,  and  seemed  to  promise  all  the  other  flowers 
would  follow. 

Vonette’s  eyes  shone  as  she  took  the  little  posy 
and  kissed  it. 
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“  That  is  not  a  kiss  because  you  have  brought 
them,”  she  explained.  “It  is  because  last  year 
in  March  I  thought  I  should  never  see  them  again, 
and  I  was  sorry,  because  I  love  them  best  of  all.  But 
now  I  feel  different,  stronger  every  day,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  or  anxious.  I  want  to  stay  alive,  and  I  am 
nearly  sure  the  good  God  forgives  me  for  not  wishing 
to  leave  His  beautiful  earth,  even  to  sing  with  the 
saints.  Only  I  hope  my  father  has  flowers  in  Paradise. 
Of  that  we  are  not  told.  For  me  all  the  jewels  Saint 
John  saw  and  related  of  are  less  precious.” 

Evadne  often  wondered  at  first  how  it  was  that 
many  interesting  and  famous  people  came  to  dine  at 
Les  Marronniers  from  time  to  time. 

“  Half  come  because  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  is  the 
daughter  of  an  author  who  will  always  be  alive  ;  half 
because  she  has  helped  in  the  making  of  many,  and 
some  of  them  are  grateful,”  explained  Beatrix 
Combermere. 

“  You  can  always  ask  Beatrix  questions.  She  can 
always  answer  them,  and  never  does  it  as  if  she 
despised  you  for  not  knowing.  Lots  of  people  do  that. 
They  are  more  than  aggravating,”  remarked  Bar¬ 
bara. 

“  And  yet  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Radical,  too,” 
said  Evadne,  with  honest  wonder. 

Barbara’s  cheery  laugh  pealed  out.  “  Oh,  you 
goose,  as  if  that  mattered.  If  you  live  with  grown-ups 
with  those  sort  of  ideas,  for  goodness’  sake  get  some  of 
your  own.  Why,  my  father’s  a  Conservative,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  somebody  said  he  wouldn’t 
mind  shooting  him  like  a  partridge.” 
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“  Politics  are  very  muddling,  and  one  gets  fearfully 
tired  of  them  at  home,”  admitted  Evadne.  “  I  have  an 
old  great-uncle,  he’s  a  general,  and  he  gets  purple  in 
the  face  if  they  talk  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  nearly 
has  a  fit  if  they  talk  about  Mr.  Combermere.” 

“  I  like  politics  and  elections  and  things,”  Barbara 
went  on,  “  and  I  shall  go  in  for  them  when  I’m  out. 
It  would  be  rather  jolly  if  women  had  votes,  and  could 
get  into  Parliament  like  men.” 

But  Evadne  was  not  in  the  least  attracted  by  the 
idea  of  a  political  career.  Indeed,  it  always  made  her 
rather  uncomfortable  to  find  other  girls  making  such 
definite  plans  for  the  future,  when  she  herself  had 
none.  Yonette  a  poet,  Ina  a  professional  beauty, 
Barbara  a  politician,  Marion  a  professor  in  an  American 
university.  She  was  not  qualified  for  any  of  these 
vocations,  that  was  clear.  She  often  turned  the 
matter  over  in  her  mind,  wondering  why  she  was 
different. 

This  particular  conversation  had  had  its  origin  in 
the  announcement  that  an  old  Marron,  an  Italian 
authoress,  was  coming  that  very  evening,  and,  what 
was  more  than  unusual,  was  bringing  her  little  girl  of 
nine  with  her. 

“  But  understand,  my  friends,  that  this  illustrious 
Signorina  is  not  as  other  persons  of  her  immense  age.” 
Ina  was  generally  the  newsmonger,  and  she  had 
descended  from  the  Cabinet  du  Travail  adding  this 
information  to  an  order  she  would  rejoice  to  obey. 

French  schools  in  the  ’eighties  did  not  observe  the 
clean,  comfortable  English  custom  of  changing  dresses 
in  the  evening.  Evadne  had  always  thought  it  a 
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bother  at  Mayfield,  and  yet  here,  with  this  stuffy  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus,  she  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
put  on  a  thinner  frock.  But,  as  many  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  gave  their  lectures  between  five  and  six,  there 
was  no  time  for  more  than  a  hurried  hand-washing. 

“  But  to-day  toilettes  d' occasion”  went  on  Ina, 
whilst  her  mind  wandered  through  her  extensive 
wardrobe,  making  a  selection  from  it.  She  loved  dress 
with  such  sincerity  that  she  was  never  tired  of  varying 
her  raiment  even  for  her  schoolfellows,  and  revelled 
in  the  jealousy  with  which  a  rather  small  minority 
regarded  it.  She  heralded  such  an  opportunity  as 
this. 

“  Well,  but  why  ?  Why  should  there  be  a  fuss  for 
only  one  lady  and  a  small  child  ?  And  what  is  there 
extraordinary  about  her  ?  ”  asked  Barbara. 

“  Oh,  it  isn’t  the  mother — she’s  got  a  French 
husband,  has  written  a  lot  of  poetry  I  dare  say  nobody 
ever  reads.  But  the  child,  Julienne  la  Riviere,  you 
must  have  heard  of  her.  She’s  what  they  call  a 
prodigy  with  the  violin.  She’s  the  rage.  Queen 
Victoria  kissed  her,  the  Czar  kissed  her,  the  old 
German  Emperor  kissed  her,  and  she’s  on  her  way  to 
play  in  Paris  and  to  be  kissed  by  the  old  bonhomme  of 
a  President.  Then  she’ll  go  to  America  and - ” 

“  Oh,  do  stop,  Ina,  and  tell  us  if  she  will  play  here,  ” 
asked  Vonette,  eagerly. 

“Why,  yes.  Just  for  love  of  the  ladies,  her 
mother’s  come  back  and  brought  the  wonder  to  play 
to  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  who  can’t  bear  music,  and 
Mademoiselle  Dessaint,  who  only  pretends  she  likes  it 
I  want  to  hear  her,  anyway.  She’s  the  fashion.  She’s 
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got  right  up  the  ladder  in  nine  years.  Here  am  I 
past  sixteen,  and  not  the  least  little  prince  has  ever 
wanted  to  kiss  me.  It’s  not  fair.” 

“  Best  dresses  mean  an  extra  good  dinner,”  put  in 
Nelly  Lette,  who  was  rather  greedy.  “  We  can’t  have 
that  detestable  soup  a  la  bonne  femme ,  with  crusts 
floating  about  in  it.” 

“  We  never  do  unless  the  ladies  are  in  Paris,  little 
pig,”  interrupted  Barbara.  “I  believe  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre  is  nearly  as  much  of  a  gourmande  as  you 
are.  I  wouldn’t  be  the  housekeeper  when  she  spoons 
over  a  thing  and  says,  1  And  what  is  this  curious 
machine,  my  dear  ?  ’  The  poor  woman  gets  the  lines 
in  her  forehead  deeper  and  deeper.  Englishwomen 
don’t  care  a  bit  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  in  France 
you  are  expected  to  be  tremendously  interested  in 
every  dish.  Look  at  the  professors  when  they  tuck  in 
their  napkins  under  their  chins.  How  they  smile 
when  they  see  the  things  they  like,  and  how  they  talk 
about  them.  At  my  first  school  you  were  fined  if  you 
spoke  about  food.  In  France  I  believe  they’d  like  to 
fine  you  if  you  don’t.” 

“  Ah,  but  once  in  Holland  a  great  parti  said  he 
would  only  marry  the  one  who  made  the  best 
mayonnaise,”  struck  in  Nelly  Lette.  “  My  own 
cousin  therefore  wedded  a  cocoa  king,  and  gives 
dinners  in  the  Hague  which  are  everywhere  famous. 
The  whole  diplomacy  comes.  The  other  ladies  are 
furious  with  jealousy.  They  can  never  equal  her 
menus.  She  has  recipes  no  tips  can  make  her  cook 
divulge.” 

But  the  meek  voice  of  Miss  Payne,  with  its 
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ineradicable  British  accent,  broke  up  the  discussion 
at  this  point,  and  every  one  went  to  dress. 

Yonette  looked  flushed  and  indignant  as  she 
twisted  up  the  soft,  fine  dark  hair  which  always 
seemed  to  go  just  the  way  at  a  touch  from  her  quick, 
dexterous  fingers. 

“  It  is  disgusting  to  hear  them  go  on  and  on  about 
dress  and  food,  and  never  of  the  music,  the  art.  What 
a  stupid  assembly  for  the  wonder-child ;  for  my 
mother  has  told  me  she  is  a  miracle.  I  expect  she 
will  be  like  a  little,  slender  fairy,  all  of  spirit,  fire, 
and  dew.  One  of  your  poets  said  that,  and  to  me  it 
says  all.” 

Evadne  was  putting  on  her  black  silk  stockings, 
but,  as  usual,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  be  honest. 

“  Yonette,  we  can’t  all  be  like  you.  You  are  always 
thinking  up  higher,  as  it  were.  And  if  she  plays  a  lot 
of  classical  stuff,  how  am  I  to  understand  ?  I  only  like 
rather  simple  tunes  like  1  Pinafore.’  ” 

Yonette  laughed,  and  her  laugh  was  a  very  pretty 
one. 

“  Forget  that  word  *  classical  ’  you  put  up  like  a 
sort  of  goblin.  It  means  nothing  to  make  one  afraid. 
Listen  quite  simply  with  all  your  heart.  By-and-by 
you  will  find  bits  of  Beethoven  and  the  great  ones 
have  been  written  for  you  yourself.  Often  they  are 
clear  and  simple,  like  wise  men  talking  to  children. 
And  the  more  you  listen,  the  more  you  will  love  music. 
I  can  say  to  you,  who  never  ridicule  me,  that  when  I 
hear  real  music  I  go  straight  away  to  a  fairyland  of 
my  own,  where  I  am  queen.  Of  course,  if  you  persist 
in  only  hearing  composers  who  really  have  nothing  to 
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say,  it  is  like  making  friends  with  no  one  who  is  not 
an  empty-headed  chatterbox.” 

“  It’s  funny,”  said  Evadne,  “  but  my  brother  Archie 
likes  to  listen  and  listen  like  you  do.  He’s  a  quite 
ordinary  boy,  and  as  jolly  as  possible,  but  when  he  is 
playing  the  piano  he  seems  to  talk  to  it  and  tell  it 
things,  and  be  somebody  else.  I  can’t  make  out  what 
he  is  saying,  but  I  do  like  to  hear  him  do  it.” 

Yonette  was  buttoning  herself  into  the  bodice 
of  her  kilted  black  velveteen,  with  silver  buttons 
and  a  lace  collar,  but  she  turned  with  interest  to 
say— 

“  How  I  wish  he  could  be  by  me  to-night.  It  is 
horrible  to  have  some  one  unsympathetic,  and  best  of 
all  to  be  quite,  quite  alone.” 

When  they  went  in  to  dinner,  however,  Yonette 
had  something  of  a  shock,  though  for  once  they  sat 
together.  Madame  la  Biviere  was  graceful  and  elegant, 
but  the  world-famous  Julienne  was  quite  rosy  and 
plump.  She  had  a  frilled  pinafore  over  her  short 
blue  frock,  and  could  be  seen  to  be  making  a  sub¬ 
stantial  meal  as  she  sat  between  her  mother  and 
Mademoiselle  Dessaint. 

“  Oh,  but  how  ordinary  she  looks,”  whispered 
Vonette.  “  For  once  even  my  own  mother  is  surely 
mistaken.  She  cannot  be  a  genius  and  ask  for  twice 
of  roast  beef.” 

It  was  Evadne’s  turn  to  laugh  now.  “  How  can 
you  ever  put  up  with  me?  I  suppose  if  a  genius 
starved  itself,  it  would  die  like  any  one  else.  I’m 
rather  glad  she  looks  just  a  happy  little  girl,  not  a  sort 
of  prig.  I  don’t  know  how  to  say  ‘  prig  ’  in  French, 
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but  you’ve  read  enough  English  stories  to  know  what 
abominations  prigs  are.” 

Yonette  was  still  unconvinced.  “  I  hate  to  have 
my  illusions  spoilt.  It  is  the  same,  truly,  with  others. 
One  showed  me  Victor  Hugo  in  a  restaurant,  and  he 
was  devouring  oysters  and  drinking  wine,  making 
jokes  the  while.  It  was  to  me  intolerable  he 
should  joke  as  if  he  had  never  written  glorious 
immortalities.” 

“  I  should  have  liked  him  all  the  more.  I  think 
it’s  splendid  to  have  it  all  inside  you,  and  behave  as 
if  it  wasn’t  there.  And  you  are  like  that  yourself, 
Yonette.  You  never  boast,  although  you  know  such  a 
lot  and  can  make  poetry.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  am  nothing,  nothing.  Evadne,  I  want 
to  believe  some  day  I  shall  be  in  a  world  where 
people  will  think  about  art  and  talk  about  art  all  day. 
It  wouldn’t  matter  if  you  were  lame  there.  In  the 
other  sort  of  world  one  can  never  forget  it.” 

“  It  would  be  an  awful  place  for  me.  I  don’t  want 
too  much  talking  in  hard  words.  I  like  people  best 
who  do  things  and  say  scarcely  a  word  about  it,  like 
Father  and  Cousin  Dick.  Father  was  furious  once 
because  a  lady  would  ask  him  about  a  battle  in  India 
where  he  led  on  his  regiment  with  a  bullet  in  his 
ankle  when  the  other  officers  were  both  killed.  Every¬ 
body  stopped  to  listen.  He  got  as  red  as  fire,  and 
said  after  she  was  a  meddlesome  fool.” 

‘‘Dear  me,  how  difficult  I  shall  find  it  to  know 
how  to  please  English  war  heroes,”  sighed  Yonette. 

“Not  a  bit.  As  long  as  you  never  try  to  make 
them  talk  about  themselves,  you’ll  get  on  all  right.” 
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There  was  a  sudden  hush,  for  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre  rose  to  announce  that  her  “dear  Marron, 
Madame  Riviere,  had  graciously  promised  her  de¬ 
scendants  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  child  all  the 
world  wanted  to  hear.” 

Julienne,  meanwhile,  finished  her  orange  with  a 
calm  air  of  detached  enjoyment.  There  was  a  faint 
sound  of  tuning  audible  through  the  closed  doors  of 
the  salon,  and  then  the  school  was  invited  to  enter 
by  Madame  Obermann.  The  room  was  excellently 
arranged,  with  rows  of  seats  and  an  improvised  plat¬ 
form,  where  Madame  Riviere  sat  at  the  piano,  with 
the  smiling  Julienne  standing  near  her,  holding  her 
violin  and  waiting  serenely. 

“  It  is  curious  Madame  seems  nervous  just  of  us,” 
whispered  Yonette,  “  but  the  child  only  entirely  con¬ 
tented.  It  has  been  told  me  she  never  fears  before 
emperors  and  kings.” 

Evadne  went  straight  to  the  right  conclusion : 
“  I  am  certain  it  is  because  she  is  thinking  her  own 
thoughts  about  the  music  itself.” 

All  the  wearers  of  badges  were  together  in  the 
front  row,  and  Yonette  had  been  put  in  an  arm-chair 
near  Evadne.  Perhaps  Madame  Obermann  guessed 
that,  of  the  whole  school,  she  was  the  one  who  would 
best  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  where  she 
need  lose  no  movement  of  the  little  figure  in  its  brief 
blue  skirt.  There  was  the  applause  with  which  the 
girls  were  trained  always  to  recognise  any  kindness 
shown  to  give  them  pleasure.  As  it  died  away,  the 
child,  still  smiling,  came  forward,  propping  up  the 
violin  against  her  shoulder,  and  taking  up  her  bow 
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with  an  evident  eagerness  which  had  a  curious 
charm. 

The  next  moment  the  first  poignant  notes  wailed 
through  the  silent  room.  “  The  Swan,”  by  Saint- 
Saens,  was  played  upon  the  piano  by  half  of  those 
present,  but  with  what  a  difference.  Not  for  Vonette 
alone,  with  her  great  dark  eyes  dim  with  tears,  did  it 
become  a  living,  exquisite  reality — the  dying  swan, 
silent  in  life,  singing  this  magic  song  in  death.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  very  fluttering  of  the  white  wings 
could  be  heard.  From  pain  to  triumph  the  notes 
soared  away  high  and  clear.  There  was  something  in 
this  art  of  such  conviction,  such  intensity,  that  it 
touched  the  very  souls  of  all  the  listeners  who  had 
souls  capable  of  yielding  to  its  wonderful  appeal.  Ina 
might  be  thinking  how  her  pink  and  mauve  finery 
had  been  made  by  Worth.  Suzanne  might  be  glanc¬ 
ing  jealously  at  the  brooch  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  of 
diamonds  which  had  been  given  by  an  emperor.  But 
the  rest  fell  under  the  white  magic  of  this  amazing 
little  witch.  Evadne  did  not  attempt  to  understand 
what  she  was  feeling.  It  was  sweet,  though  it  almost 
hurt  her,  and  yet,  when  the  last  note  died  away  very 
softly,  she  was  sorry.  She  did  not  clap  her  hands 
with  the  rest,  but  sat  there  in  a  sort  of  dream. 

The  awakening  was  something  altogether  merry 
and  glad.  For  Julienne,  still  with  that  inscrutable 
smile,  and  always  without  one  sheet  of  music  to 
conceal  any  part  of  her  small  person,  dashed  into  the 
Spanish  dances  arranged  by  Spanish  Sarasate.  In 
one  incomparable  flash  Yonette  saw  all  Seville  in  the 
moonlight,  all  Granada  in  a  sunlight  full  of  fountains, 
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falling  sparkling  in  a  million  crystal  showers.  She 
saw  black-cloaked  cavaliers  singing  to  their  guitars 
under  the  balconies  of  lovely  ladies  with  lace  man¬ 
tillas,  and  roses  and  carnations  in  their  heavy  hair. 
She  could  smell  the  perfume,  and  see  the  great  bushes 
thick-set  with  scarlet  pomegranates.  She  had  her 
wish.  She  was  in  a  world  where  every  one  was 
young  and  happy  and  well.  She  too  could  dance  to 
the  clash  of  those  castanets  writh  these  gay  companions. 
Faster,  faster,  faster  yet.  .  .  .  The  little  girl  in  the 
blue  frock,  placidly  eating  her  dinner,  had  vanished 
utterly.  In  her  place  was  this  witch,  this  enchantress 
who  drew  you  away  with  tender  spells  into  a  fairy¬ 
land  better  than  Spain  itself.  Faster,  faster.  Yonette 
was  whirling  in  the  dance  with  the  lightest,  merriest 
of  them  all,  when  suddenly,  and,  ah,  how  unwillingly, 
she  was  back  in  the  white  salon,  hearing  nothing  but 
the  shrill  cheering. 

The  enthusiasm  grew  and  grew.  The  servants 
thronged  round  the  dining-room  doors  unrebuked, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  perhaps  as  much  as  any. 
Even  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  was,  plainly,  deeply 
interested.  It  was  not  to  her  the  music,  but  the 
problem  which  no  one  has  yet  answered,  that  was 
uppermost.  How  does  a  child  interpret  these  deep 
meanings,  these  emotions  which  are  surely  mysterious 
to  its  narrow  experience  ? 

Again  and  again  Julienne  led  the  fortunate,  who 
could  comprehend,  willing  captives  following  her 
where  she  would.  It  seemed  to  Evadne  that  once 
she  was  in  a  great  meadow  full  of  daisies,  where  a 
broad  river  flowed  and  flowed  with  a  most  beautiful 
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rushing  sound.  She  never  guessed  that  this  was  the 
classical  music  she  had  dreaded,  and  that  Beethoven 
had  heard  it  descend  from  heaven  to  break  the  awful 
silence  of  his  deafness. 

“  I  am  never  tired  when  I  play.  I  do  not  know 
what  being  tired  means,”  Julienne  said,  simply. 

At  last  the  piano  was  closed,  but,  after  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  her  mother,  back  she  came. 

“  To  make  you  sleep  she  will  play  you  the  little 
lullaby  she  wrote  for  the  baby  with  the  dark  curls  we 
hope  one  day  to  call  the  King  of  Italy.  It  was  for 
this  our  Queen  gave  her  a  pearl  from  her  necklace, 
set  now  in  her  ring.” 

Julienne  herself  looked  drowsy  as  she  played 
slowly,  softly.  All  too  soon  it  was  over,  and  she  had 
tripped  away  to  sleep  as  quietly  as  any  one  of  them. 
They  did  not  see  her  again. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  pity  she  never  heard  Evadne 
say— 

“  Oh,  Yonette,  what  did  it  matter  what  she  was  ? 
She  made  me  understand  that  real  music  is  the  best 
thing  of  all.  If  I  were  Queen  Victoria  she  should  live 
in  my  palace  and  play  to  me  every  day.” 

She  never  guessed  she  had  passed  a  turning  point. 
For  Julienne  had  taught  her  the  lesson  some  un¬ 
fortunates  can  never  learn — the  joy  of  music.  And 
that  lesson,  when  it  is  once  learnt,  can  never  be 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XII 


AT  HOME  IN  FRANCE 

March  was  windy  but  warm.  Rides  grew  more  and 
more  delightful,  and  walks  fuller  of  such  charming 
surprises  as  the  finding  of  the  starry,  purple  pasque 
flower,  with  its  silver-haired  leaves,  unfamiliar  to  most 
English  eyes,  because  rare  in  England.  The  choice 
of  subjects  for  the  weekly  composition  was  often  left 
optional,  and  Evadne’s  nearly  always  dealt  with  birds, 
animals,  trees,  or  plants.  She  had  dearly  loved 
Nature  as  a  little  child,  and  then  ungratefully  let  the 
games  at  Mayfield  cold-shoulder  this  best  friend. 
Now  she  turned  back  to  find  Nature,  like  all  true 
friends,  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  neglect.  Thanks 
to  Vonette,  she  was  fast  learning  to  express  her 
thoughts  in  writing,  and  once  or  twice  had  even  won 
the  rare  distinction  of  a  light  word  of  approval  from 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre.  She  was  also  allowed  to 
become  one  of  the  outdoor  sketching  class,  and  was 
happy  in  sending  little  pictures  of  her  favourite  forest 
haunts  to  India. 

Time  flew.  Before  long  every  one  was  talking  of 
April  fishes,  and  even  the  one  shabby  confectioner  in 
Fontainebleau  had  a  modest  show  of  special  gifts  for 

“  All  Fools’  Day.”  There  were  mysteries  in  the  air, 
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but  it  was  only  at  dinner  on  March  the  thirty-first 
Evadne  realised  the  importance  of  the  festival.  She 
was  quite  uninterested  when  she  heard  that  Suzanne’s 
father  was  expected,  but  she  was  amazed  when  Ina, 
who,  as  usual,  spread  the  information,  added  the 
amazing  intelligence  that  Suzanne’s  fiance  would 
accompany  him. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Suzanne  herself  had  rustled 
off  to  the  hotel,  with  an  attendant  governess,  in  a 
smart  toilet  of  peacock-blue,  with  a  jaunty  cape  and 
hat  to  match,  and  higher  heels  than  ever.  She  was 
in  excellent  spirits,  although,  as  Barbara  had  re¬ 
marked,  she  looked  “  ready  to  break  in  two  with  that 
waist.” 

“  But,  Ina,  Suzanne  can’t  really  be  engaged, 
surely?”  questioned  Evadne.  “She  told  me  herself 
she  was  not  leaving  till  Christmas,  when  I’m  sure 
everybody  hoped  she  would  not  come  back  after  the 
summer.  I  should  have  loved  one  term  without  her.” 

“  She  will  not  oblige  you,  and  she’s  engaged  to  a 
baron  about  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  and  about  four 
foot  nothing.  How’s  he  to  know  the  sort  of  temper 
she  has?  She’s  chic,  that’s  certain,  though  I  do 
make  her  furious  by  telling  her  she  can’t  look  a 
Parisienne.  And  she  has  a  big  dot.  In  Belgium 
things  are  arranged  by  the  parents.  I’m  glad  I’m  an 
American,  and  can  choose  which  duke  I  desire.  I’d 
like  to  see  my  Poppee  interfere.” 

“  But  suppose  no  duke  asks  you  ?  ”  insisted  Evadne. 

“  Suppose  the  impossible.  When  an  American 
girl — and  a  beauty  into  the  bargain — makes  up  her 
mind,  she’s  too  clever  for  any  man.  She  always  gets 
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her  own  way,  and  in  the  end  he’s  properly  grateful. 
1  shall  be  like  Napoleon,  or  Caesar,  or  somebody.  I 
shall  come,  and  see,  and  conquer  England.” 

“  I  call  it  hateful  to  talk  like  that,”  said  Evadne. 
She  could  hardly  have  explained  why  she  never 
discussed  possibilities  of  being  married  even  with 
Yonette,  but  she  knew  that  Ina  made  her  feel  hot 
and  uncomfortable. 

Curiosity  about  Suzanne  was  naturally  general. 
But  before  the  entrance  of  the  short,  stout,  grey  little 
Belgian  who  was  evidently  the  father,  with  another 
short,  stout  gentleman  with  dyed  hair  and  spiky 
moustache,  there  was  a  murmur  of  surprised  pleasure. 
For  beside  every  plate  was  a  glittering  fish  made  of 
cardboard  covered  with  silver  paper,  opening  to  reveal 
delicious  rows  of  marrons  glaces .  Those  for  the 
governesses  were  a  size  larger,  those  for  the  ladies 
golden  and  of  noble  proportions,  with  ribbons  round 
them. 

Suzanne  looked  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  but  rather 
triumphant  as  she  sat  at  the  small  table  with  the 
distinguished  visitors.  She  listened  complacently 
to  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre’s  announcement  that 
“  Monsieur  Brieux  ”  had  graciously  presented  these 
charming  souvenirs.  She  thought  the  whole  school 
was  envying  her  future  magnificence  as  Baronne, 
and  her  present  new  dress  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
itself.  She  might  never  have  been  informed  how 
the  English  girls  pitied  her  for  having  to  marry 
“  an  awful  little  old  man  like  that  ”  if  she  had  not 
exasperated  Barbara  later  on  by  the  airs  she  gave 
herself. 
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“I’d  sooner  go  duke-stalking  with  Ina  than  have 
a  little,  fat,  grimacing  body  three  times  my  own  age,” 
had  been  Barbara’s  candid  avowal,  which  had  naturally 
been  succeeded  by  a  stormy  quarrel. 

When  Evadne  first  came  to  Les  Marronniers  she 
had  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  bowing  to  the  ladies  and 
their  guests,  who  always  went  out  last  after  dinner,  as 
she  went  past  them.  But  she  was  becoming  used 
to  it  now,  and  was  ready  like  the  rest  with  the 
polite  “  Merci  bien,  Monsieur,”  the  occasion  certainly 
demanded. 

Every  one  enjoyed  the  sweets  in  the  hall  after¬ 
wards.  Sweet  buying  was  strictly  interdicted,  though 
many  of  the  Americans  announced  themselves  unable 
to  exist  without  their  beloved  candies,  and  got  the 
servants  to  smuggle  them  in.  Evadne  had  braved 
possible  unpopularity  by  refusing  to  partake  of  any 
of  them  or  join  in  securing  secret  supplies. 

“  We  have  such  awfully  nice  things  to  eat,  and  the 
ladies  trust  to  our  honour  to  keep  that  rule,”  had  been 
her  excuse. 

Yonette,  who  loved  everything  sugary,  had  formerly 
yielded  more  than  once  to  this  temptation,  but  had 
relinquished  it  since  her  friendship  with  Evadne. 
Suzanne,  who  always  took  all  she  could  get,  mocked 
at  the  “  two  saints  ”  in  consequence,  though  she  never 
succeeded  in  shaking  Evadne’s  resolution. 

Evadne,  indeed,  handed  about  the  contents  of  her 
fish,  and  only  Yonette  noticed  she  never  ate  even  a 
single  bonbon. 

“  They  would  have  choked  me,”  she  said  as  they 
were  undressing.  “I  have  never  forgiven  Suzanne 
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for  what  she  said  about  Cousin  Dick,  and  I  never 
shall.  I  could  not  like  even  marrons  that  came 
through  her.” 

“  But  surely  your  religion  tells  you  to  forgive  your 
enemies  ?  ” 

Their  difference  of  faith  was  a  subject  upon  which 
they  seldom  touched,  and  Evadne  now  answered 
reluctantly. 

“Yes,  of  course.  Only  I  just  can’t.  And  then, 
she  has  been  a  brute  to  you.  Remember  that 
abominable  picture.” 

“  Of  course,  I  remember  that  and  everything  else, 
but  I  have  really  forgiven  her  now,  I  think,  since  you 
came  to  take  care  of  me.  I  have  to  do  things  quickly 
in  case — in  case  I  should  go  away  in  a  hurry.” 

But  even  her  pathetic  words  did  not  alter  Evadne’s 
feelings. 

“  I  can’t  do  things  all  in  a  minute.  I  can’t  change. 
I  know  it’s  wicked,  but  I  can’t,”  was  her  conclusion. 

When  she  awoke  upon  a  sunny  April  morning  she 
found  that  April  mischief  was  in  the  very  air.  Letters 
with  nothing  inside,  telegrams  with  the  two  words 
“  Poisson  d’avril,”  misdirections  and  fictitious  orders 
were  paramount.  Barbara  succeeded  in  getting  into 
real  disgrace  by  sending  twelve  girls  in  gymnastic 
dress  to  the  Cabinet  du  Travail  when  the  Pasteur  of 
the  French  Protestant  Church  was  paying  one  of  his 
state  visits  to  the  ladies,  who,  with  their  pupils, 
constituted  the  largest  part  of  the  congregation  at 
his  “  Temple.”  This  venerable  and  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  was  the  strictest  of  the  strict,  a  most  determined 
opposer  of  modern  innovations  regarding  the  education 
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of  the  jeune  file.  His  horror  when  he  suddenly  beheld 
this  bevy  in  what  he  imagined  to  be  bathing  costume 
was  not  in  the  least  mitigated  by  its  explanation; 
and  if  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  merely  shrugged  her 
shoulders  after  he  left,  Mademoiselle  Dessaint  was 
tormented  by  her  old  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
athletics. 

One  really  cruel  hoax  aroused  general  indignation. 
Suzanne  induced  the  unwilling  but  obedient  slave, 
Marie  Derive,  over  whom  she  terrorised,  to  tell 
Yonette  the  great  doctor  who  had  previously  been 
consulted  was  to  arrive  at  midday,  when  she  was  to  be 
in  readiness  to  see  him.  The  poor  child  tried  hard  to 
feel  brave  and  confident,  but  it  was  only  after  she  had 
secretly  shed  a  good  many  tears  that  she  found  she 
had  nothing  worse  to  face  than  Suzanne’s  sneers  at 
her  credulity. 

Evadne  was  wildly  indignant,  and  racked  her 
brains  in  vain  to  decide  upon  some  speedy  revenge. 
She  took  counsel  with  Barbara,  whose  resources 
seldom  failed  tin  the  hour  of  need.  How  many  times 
Evadne  had  heard  her  begin  a  sentence  with,  “  I’ve 
got  a  perfectly  magnificent  idea,”  and  never  had  the 
familiar  phrase  sounded  more  welcome. 

“  The  gardener  is  rather  friendly  with  me,”  she 
began.  “  I’ll  offer  him  a  franc  to  get  a  good  bunch 
of  onions,  or  some  garlic  in  blossom  if  he  has  it.” 

Evadne  listened  in  blank  silence. 

“  Don’t  you  see  ?  ”  continued  Barbara.  “  Suzanne’s 
been  bragging  till  everybody’s  sick  of  her  engage¬ 
ment.  I  heard  her  tell  Ina  that,  now  all  was  arranged, 
her  ridiculous  little  Baron  would  be  permitted  to  send 
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her  bonbons  and  flowers.  Last'  night,  what  should  I 
pick  up  in  the  hall  but  one  of  his  precious  visiting 
cards,  all  smelling  of  scent — pah  !  Now  don’t  you  see, 
old  goose  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  really  can’t.” 

“  Why,  I’ll  make  a  bouquet  of  the  onions,  put  them 
in  one  of  the  boxes  from  Paris  that  bring  Ina’s  ever¬ 
lasting  new  hats,  tie  it  up  smartly,  stick  the  card  on 
it,  and  get  Jeanne,  the  maid,  who  can’t  bear  Suzanne., 
to  bring  it  in  just  when  we  are  all  at  dejeuner . 
Jeanne  once  heard  Suzanne  say  she  squinted,  you 
know,  and  she  quite  believes  she  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.” 

“  You  are  a  dear,  Barbara,  and  most  awfully  clever. 
Only  do  let  me  pay  the  franc.” 

“Well,  you  shall  if  you  like.  I’ve  upset  two 
inkstands  lately,  and  I’m  hard  up.  Leave  the  rest 
to  me.” 

Barbara  was  rapid  in  her  methods.  She  inter¬ 
viewed  the  gardener  satisfactorily.  She  annexed  one 
of  Ina’s  boxes,  not  caring  to  risk  confidences. 

“  We  can’t  tell  a  girl  who’s  a  sieve,  but  she’ll  just 
adore  being  in  it,”  was  her  correct  conclusion. 

Jeanne  readily  consented  to  deliver  the  parcel  in  its 
elegant  rose-coloured  box,  fastened  with  pink  string, 
and  with  the  card  of  the  Baron  duly  appended. 

“  If  a  poisson  d’avril,  tant  mieux ,”  she  remarked. 
“  Mam’selle  Suzanne  is  no  angel,  as  her  Monsieur 
will  speedily  discover.  Ah,  if  he  would  listen  to  me,  I 
could  recount  tales,  but  tales.  He  has  no  luck,  the 
unfortunate  one.” 

Thus  all  was  in  readiness  when  the  gong  sum- 
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moned  Evadne  from  the  piano.  Each  day  fresh 
relays  of  girls  sat  at  the  table  with  the  ladies  and  the 
professors.  To-day  Barbara  was  luckily  not  of  their 
number,  and  she  managed  to  get  a  seat  opposite  to 
Evadne  and  Suzanne.  She  artfully  led  on  the  latter 
to  talk  of  her  future  glories,  as  they  were  sufficiently 
far  from  Madame  Obermann  not  to  have  a  change  of 
subject  suggested  by  her  rather  drily,  as  was  often 
the  case. 

“  After  all,”  said  naughty  Barbara  to  Suzanne 
vTith  a  well-assumed  shade  of  deference,  “it  is  no 
wonder  you  are  pleased.  It  must  be  agreeable  to 
have  fine  presents,  and  to  know  one  is  going  to  be 
grander  than  everybody  else.  A  house  in  Brussels, 
you  say,  and  a  chateau  in  the  Ardennes.  Superb !  ” 

Suzanne’s  vanity  was  greater  even  than  her  quick¬ 
ness  of  perception.  Really  imagining  Barbara  to  be 
envious  of  her,  she  fell  into  the  trap  in  a  manner 
enchanting  to  Evadne  and  Ina.  Then  suddenly 
Jeanne  was  seen  with  the  imposing  package,  asking 
the  ladies  if,  as  it  was  marked,  /‘Bouquet — Perish¬ 
able,”  she  might  deliver  it.  Lunch  being  at  the 
dessert  stage,  they  assented.  Suzanne,  flushed  with 
triumph,  read  the  card,  and  hurriedly  cut  the  strings, 
to  find  inside  a  bunch  of  tender  young  onions,  with 
their  delicate  green,  fastened  with  a  ribbon  from  which 
dangled  one  of  last  night’s  empty  fishes. 

Even  the  sober  Professor  of  History  could  not  help 
joining  in  the  general  chorus  of  laughter.  If  Suzanne 
had  pulled  herself  together  and  laughed  too,  she  might 
have  been  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  school  for 
one  day,  at  least.  As  it  was,  she  turned  furiously 
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on  Barbara,  and  said  in  an  undertone,  choking  with 
rage,  “It  is  always  you  English  who  insult  me,  I 
know.” 

“  Well,  I  have  had  my  hand  in  the  pie,  certainly,” 
admitted  Barbara,  calmly.  “  We  did  it  because  you 
are  a  coward  to  torment  Yonette ;  and  it  is  only  a 
harmless  bit  of  April  fooling.  Make  a  fuss  if  you 
dare.  If  you  go  to  the  ladies  they  will  send  for  me. 
And  this  time  they  shall  hear  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

It  was  such  a  novelty  for  Barbara  to  threaten  to 
tell  tales  that  Suzanne  was  actually  cowed,  but  it 
was  long  before  her  schoolfellows  failed  to  smile 
towards  her  when  young  spring  onions  made  the 
salad  savoury. 

Easter  was  late  that  year.  Evadne  was  to  go  to 
England  and  to  Grandmamma  for  the  fortnight  of 
holiday  just  after  it.  She  was  counting  the  days,  and 
watching  them  dwindle  away  on  her  calendar,  when  a 
letter  came  bringing  a  dismal  disappointment.  A 
servant  had  taken  scarlet  fever,  and  concealed  it  till 
she  was  too  ill  to  be  moved  from  the  house  in 
Kensington.  As  the  time  was  short,  Grandmamma, 
who  was  herself  unwell,  thought  Evadne  had  better 
remain  at  school,  especially  as  the  boys  had  accepted 
invitations  elsewhere,  and  would  have  done  with 
holidays  and  “  leave  ”  from  Sandhurst  before  her  time 
began.  It  was  indeed  a  blow,  and  not  at  her  first 
coming  had  she  felt  as  homesick. 

Her  unhappiness  did  not  last  long.  For  a  few 
days  later  Yonette  brought  her  a  letter  in  a  fine, 
small  handwriting,  begging  her  to  come  to  Kennes 
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“and  pass  the  vacation  in  receiving  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  family  Picardin  for  the  love  you  have 
shown  for  my  dearest  Vonette.” 

“It  is  from  my  mother.  The  ladies  promise  to 
send  it  to  Madame,  your  grandmother.  It  will  be 
heavenly  for  me  to  show  you  our  own  forest  at  this 
lovely  moment  of  the  year.  And  you  will  adore  my 
mother— ah,  she  is  an  angel — and  there  will  be  my 
cousins,  the  small  and  great — how  they  will  rejoice  to 
be  acquainted  with  you.  And  the  grandfather,  he 
will  show  you  all  things,  for  he  loves  much  the 
English,  who  have  honoured  him.” 

Vonette’s  excitement  was  almost  equalled  by 
Evadne’s  own.  She  even  forgot  to  feel  shy  at  the 
novel  project  of  being  in  a  French  house.  It  was 
funny  such  a  lot  of  them  lived  together.  She  could 
not  picture  Farlowe  always  full  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
each  with  what  Vonette  called  their  apartment,  but  it 
would  be  nice  to  know  all  Yonette’s  people,  above  all 
the  wondrous  grandfather.  It  seemed  rather  too  good 
to  be  true,  until  the  ladies  showed  her  a  grateful 
telegram  from  her  grandmother,  speedily  followed  by 
a  letter  to  her,  enclosing  one  for  Vonette’s  mother. 

“  And  they’ve  three  chateaux,  one  at  Cancale,” 
was  Ina’s  comment.  “  You  are  in  luck,  Evadne,  for 
if  they  are  smart  you  can  copy  all  their  ways,  and 
learn  how  to  do  your  hair  and  put  on  your  clothes. 
Anyhow,  it’s  quite  interesting  to  live  with  a  French 
family  and  go  around  with  it.  If  I  were  not  certain 
to  be  just  as  busy  as  possible  in  Paris  over  my 
summer  wardrobe,  I’d  ask  if  they  couldn’t  find  a 
room  for  me.” 
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“  You  would  ask  ?  ”  exclaimed  Evadne  in  blank 
amazement. 

“  Why,  certainly.  I’d  inform  them  I  was  training 
up  for  a  beauty,  and  they  would  be  happy  to  have 
me.  French  people  are  greatly  interested  in  beauties. 
They  don’t  have  many  in  France.  The  reason 
American  girls  have  such  a  good  time  is  that  they 
ask  for  all  they  want  and  mostly  get  it.” 

But  not  for  considerations  of  such  nonsense  as 
smartness  did  Evadne  rejoice  over  her  prospects. 
She  wanted  to  see  the  museum  with  the  marvellous 
butterflies  from  the  tropics,  “  all  colours,  shining, 
glittering  like  jewels,”  of  which  Yonette  had  often 
spoken  enthusiastically,  “and  beetles  all  metallic, 
most  beautiful  in  another  way.”  She  wanted  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  other  forest,  compared  with  which  the 
one  she  knew  was  “nothing,  nothing,”  according  to 
Yonette. 

“For  in  Broceliande,  Merlin  perhaps  makes  all 
seem  enchanted.  Tell  me,  did  you  believe  in  fairies 
ever  ?  ” 

“A  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  very  little.” 

“  I  almost  can  believe,  at  home  in  Bretagne,  that 
they  are  still  there.  I  will  show  you  the  ancient 
stone  where  the  sorcerers  used  to  meet  when  my 
grandmother  was  our  age.  Ah,  Bretagne  is  not  like 
Fontainebleau.  One  thinks  of  things  that  are  very, 
very  old  there.  And  in  the  great,  still  plains  of  the 
Morbihan  it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  fairies  may  dance 
when  all  the  broom  is  golden,  as  we  shall  behold  it. 
And  who  knows  if  the  witches  may  not  yet  be  there 
in  the  dark  winter  ?  ” 
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“  Vonette,  in  England  people  don’t  think  you  have 
homes  in  France  like  ours,  and  yet  yours  sounds  a 
real  home,  just  the  same.” 

“  Let  the  English  come  and  see.  They  go  to  the 
great  hotels  only  in  Paris.  How  can  they  tell  how 
we  live  ?  It  is  true  we  only  ask  our  intimes  to  come. 
But  you,  if  you  are  happy  with  us,  you  will  go  back 
and  tell  them.” 

Except  to  a  very  favoured  few,  France  was  nearly 
an  unknown  country  to  the  average  English  in  the 
’eighties.  Evadne  felt  quite  adventurous  when  at 
last  they  were  in  the  train  for  Rennes.  They  were 
escorted  by  an  old-fashioned-looking  nurse  who  kissed 
“her  little  darling”  with  positive  tears  of  delight 
when  they  were  handed  over  to  her  care  at  the 
station  in  Paris  by  Madame  Obermann. 

“  We  sent  you  a  pale  snowdrop.  It  is  a  rose  you 
send  back.  Ah,  Madame  will  thank  the  saints,”  she 
said  fervently. 

How  the  two  friends  laughed  and  chattered,  and 
ate  the  nice  things  Marie  Anne  produced  incessantly 
from  her  great  basket,  may  be  imagined.  It  had 
been  suggested  by  the  ladies  that,  if  Vonette  wished, 
they  might  talk  English,  and  Evadne  quite  enjoyed 
her  new  part  as  teacher. 

“  You  see,  Evadne,  Madame  Picardin  is  showing  you 
hospitality  which  you  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  enjoy,” 
said  Mademoiselle  Dessaint.  “  It  would  be  a  graceful 
return  for  you  to  help  Vonette  with  the  one  thing 
you  know  better  than  she  does.  Upon  a  visit  always 
seek  to  give  what  you  can— your  smiles,  your  service, 
your  help  in  any  way,  if  only  to  play  with  the  baby.” 
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No  part  of  the  programme,  indeed,  was  likely  to 
appeal  to  Evadne  better  than  this  last,  for  she  was 
a  born  baby-worshipper. 

Yonette  was  eager  to  learn.  “  You  speak  awfully 
well — too  well,”  Evadne  had  explained.  “You  use 
such  fine  words  out  of  books.  I  will  teach  you  the 
other  sort.  For  instance,  if  you  say  anything  is 
awfully  jolly,  it  is  sure  to  be  right.” 

It  was  a  very  long  journey.  There  were  no 
restaurant  cars  on  the  trains  then,  nor  all  the 
luxuries  we  think  necessities  now.  Their  carriage 
was  dusty  and  empty;  they  could  do  just  as  they 
liked,  and  the  picnic  meals  were  half  the  fun.  When 
they  got  sleepy,  Marie  Anne  made  quite  snug  beds 
with  rugs  and  wraps,  so  that  Evadne  was  almost 
sorry  when  they  were  awakened  to  get  ready  for 
their  arrival.  She  was  in  her  red  cloak,  and  rather 
untidy,  but  Marie  Anne  made  her  hair  and  her  hat 
look  neat  in  a  moment.  As  for  Yonette,  she  had 
the  art  of  not  getting  rumpled  to  an  enviable  degree. 
She  never  seemed  to  be  fidgeting  with  her  clothes 
like  Ina  and  Suzanne,  and  yet  they  always  fitted  and 
looked  fresh  and  dainty. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  explain  who  was 
the  lady  they  found  upon  the  platform.  Yonette’s 
cry  of  rapture,  “  Maman  !  Maman  !  ”  was  not  needed 
either.  They  were  wonderfully  alike,  this  slender 
wearer  of  the  heaviest  widow’s  mourning,  with  the 
long  crape  veil,  and  the  slender  daughter  clinging 
to  her. 

The  next  minute  Evadne  found  herself  receiving 
one  of  those  motherly  kisses. 
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“And  this  is  the  dear  friend  we  know  already. 
Welcome,  Evadne.  Ah,  I  cannot  properly  pronounce 
the  difficult  name.” 

There  was  a  large  landau,  with  a  very  handsome 
pair  of  brown  horses,  waiting  for  them,  and  all  the 
porters  bustled  about  them  at  once,  not  a  few  greeting 
Mam’selle  with  an  intimacy  which  had  not  a  grain 
of  impertinence. 

Getting  first  into  the  carriage,  Evadne  managed 
to  persuade  Madame  Picardin  to  sit  beside  her 
daughter.  She  wished — how  she  wished — her  own 
mother  was  by  her.  For  by  the  faint  light  she 
could  see  their  hands  were  closely  clasped,  and  could 
hear  low  loving  murmurs :  “  My  little  cherubim,  my 
little  cat.”  She  could  not  fancy  her  own  mother 
talking  like  that;  yet  she  felt  she  was  going  to  be 
fond  of  this  pale  lady. 

It  was  late  when  they  drove  up  a  steep  hill  at 
a  good  pace,  and  that  drive  seemed  much  longer 
than  it  was.  She  could  only  perceive  white  gates, 
and  then  a  great  door,  opened  briskly  by  an  old  man 
wearing  a  queer  apron.  “Not  like  an  English  butler. 
Fancy  ours  in  an  apron,”  reflected  Evadne.  He  too 
greeted  them,  and  ushered  them  through  a  curious 
long  passage  lined  with  tall  shrubs  in  great  blue 
pots.  They  were  orange  trees  in  full  bloom,  which 
scented  the  warm  air  almost  too  strongly. 

They  could  not  have  been  heard.  For  just  one 
moment  Evadne  saw  in  the  hall  an  unbroken  circle 
sitting  peacefully  round  a  fire  of  logs.  It  seemed 
to  consist  of  quite  a  crowd  of  people  when  it  broke 
up,  and  a  tall,  white-haired  gentleman,  leaning  on 
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an  ebony  stick,  came  forward  and  took  her  hand. 
He  made  quite  an  elaborate  little  speech  of  welcome, 
“rather  as  if  he  were  on  the  stage,  only,  somehow, 
with  him  it  seemed  all  right,”  thought  Evadne. 
Then  an  old  lady  with  a  cap  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  did  them 
till  she  felt  very  shy.  And  then  she  was  introduced 
to  everybody  in  rather  an  alarming  way.  Afterwards 
she  knew  it  was  only  Uncle  Yves  and  Uncle  Marc 
and  their  wives.  These  were  both  pretty,  especially  the 
younger,  who  had  a  dancing,  lively  baby  of  two  years 
old  in  her  arms. 

“It  is  late,”  admitted  Madame  Marc,  as  she  pre¬ 
sented  three  small  sons  whose  curiosity  had  kept 
them  wakeful  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  small 
English  mortals  of  six,  seven,  and  nine.  “  But  what 
will  you?  They  refused  sleep  till  they  had  beheld 
you.” 

“  My  little  world  is  at  Mont  Jacintlie,  where  we  go 
to-morrow.  They  are  older,  and  also  wild  with  eager¬ 
ness  to  see  an  English  lady,”  parenthesised  Madame 
Yves,  who  was  dark  and  plump,  with  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  full  of  fun. 

Every  one  talked  together,  but  predominant  above 
the  joyous  commotion  were  exclamations  of  delight 
at  seeing  Yonette’s  improvement.  Evadne  noticed 
that  every  one  wore  very  simple  morning  dress,  and 
rather  wondered  what  Ina  would  have  said  to  this. 
The  old  lady,  who,  though  she  was  stout,  had  a  good 
figure,  trotted  about  asking  questions  of  Anne  Marie 
or  Yonette  till  she  was  satisfied  the  two  girls  could 
not  eat  dinner  at  ten  o’clock.  A  cry  of  “  Jean,  Jean  !  ” 
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speedily  produced  that  smiling  functionary  with  a 
tray  with  little  cakes  and  glasses  of  hot  wine.  Evadne 
found  hers  spicy  and  sweet,  not  at  all  strong,  and 
really  excellent.  Each  of  them  came  over  to  touch 
her  glass  and  repeat  nice  speeches  of  welcome. 

“  We  are  quiet,  we  have  not  many  distractions,  but 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  you  happy.  And  now 
to  bed,  my  children,”  said  the  grandmother,  whose 
tall  sons  treated  her  with  such  elaborate  respect. 

Evadne  gladly  submitted  to  be  carried  off  to  an 
old-fashioned,  pleasant  room  with  the  same  sort  of 
bed  she  had  had  in  Paris. 

“  We  shall  reunite  to-morrow  at  twelve,  dear  child, 
and  you  will  ring  for  your  coffee  after,  I  hope,  a  long 
night  of  repose.” 

“And  we  will  have  it  on  the  balcony  together,” 
said  Yonette  with  her  good-night  kiss. 

When  she  was  left  alone,  sleepy  as  she  was,  Evadne 
opened  the  big  window.  The  moon  had  risen,  and 
lighted  a  charming  garden,  with  quantities  of  flowering 
trees  drooping  over  a  great  pond,  and  their  perfume 
came  up  to  her.  A  deep-toned  church  bell  was 
striking  eleven  solemnly.  It  was  all  strange,  yet  she 
already  felt  almost  familiar  with  it. 

“  How  different  I  expected  it  to  be.  Rather  stiff, 
with  every  one  very  grand,  and  myself  feeling  very 
stupid.  I  believe  I  shall  like  it  here  awfully.”  Such 
were  her  last  waking  reflections.  She  never  speculated 
at  all  as  to  what  people  thought  of  her,  and  had  no 
idea  what  a  favourable  impression  she  had  made. 

“  An  interesting  face — a  good  face,”  said  Monsieur 
Picardin,  with  his  air  of  authority. 
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“We  might  well  have  guessed  our  Yonette  would 
choose  wrell  her  friend/’  put  in  Madame  Marc. 

“  I  thought  the  English  had  always  the  long  tooth, 
the  enormous  foot,”  said  Yves,  who  was  very  like  his 
father. 

“  And  I  imagined  English  girls  to  be  very  forward 
and  confident,  whereas  our  guest  is  of  a  charming 
modesty,”  remarked  the  old  lady.  “  And  how  well 
she  speaks  French.” 

“  I  fear  no  longer  for  my  Yonette  an  intimacy  with 
a  stranger,”  said  her  mother,  when  she  returned  to 
say  good  night  to  her  family.  “At  first  I  had  my 
doubts,  perhaps,  but  never  since  Yonette  recounted  of 
her  goodness.” 

“  She  did  not  know  what  was  a  canard.  She  is 
rather  ignorant;  but  she  gave  me  hers  when  I 
explained,”  said  Yves  junior.  “I  approve  her  im¬ 
mensely  therefore.” 

French  children  are  naturally  shocked  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  British  ignorance  concerning  the 
canard.  It  is  all  very  well  for  dictionaries  to  insist 
it  is  a  duck ;  every  French  child  smiles  superior.  It 
is  a  lump  of  sugar  that  can  be  retrieved  whole  from 
the  depths  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  spicy  glass  of  wine, 
and  sucked  blissfully  by  the  happy  owner. 

“Yves,  thou  art  of  an  intolerable  indiscretion. 
Go  thou  to  thy  bed,”  insisted  his  father. 

Evadne  had  felt  sure  that  it  would-be  fine  the 
very  first  day,  and  expected  to  wake  early  to  explore. 
But,  although  the  sunlight  flooded  her  room,  she 
slept  long  and  late,  and  was  at  last  aroused  by  a 
light  caress,  to  find  Yonette  beside  her  in  her  pale 
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blue  dressing  gown,  with  her  hair  in  two  thick 
plaits. 

“I  have  arranged  our  little  breakfast  on  the 
balcony.  Wake  up,  lazy  one,”  she  cried  laughingly. 
“  Oh,  do  not  dress.  Just  wash  your  face,  pray  a 
moment  if  you  wish,  and  put  on  your  robe  de  chambre , 
as  I  do.” 

Evadne  was  hungry  enough  to  be  ready  to  obey. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  seated  on  the  broad 
stone  balcony,  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
a  table  and  two  chairs.  How  delightful  the  fragrant 
coffee  was  after  the  weak  tea  at  school ;  how  appetising 
the  unlimited  supply  of  crisp  rolls  and  fresh  butter, 
packed  tight  into  a  dish  into  which  you  just  dug  your 
knife.  Evadne  could  see  now  that  the  grass  of  the 
lawn  was  all  unmown,  and  full  of  buttercups  and  big 
daisies  nearly  as  tall  as  the  tiny  Louisette,  who  was 
playing  in  it  and  singing  in  her  funny  baby  way, 
whilst  her  nurse,  in  her  Rennes  cap,  sat  sewing 
under  a  tree  drooping  with  hundreds  of  rose-pink 
tassels. 

“  Why,  that  is  a  tamarisk,”  said  Evadne,  “  but 
how  different  it  looks  here.  By  the  sea  in  England 
it  has  just  miserable  little  threads  of  flower,  and  this 
is  glorious.” 

“  Where  my  grandfather  plants,  all  goes  well,” 
said  Yonette  with  conviction.  “  It  is  perhaps  because 
he  loves  every  leaf.” 

Yves,  in  a  helmet  and  shield,  was  marshalling  his 
rather  insubordinate  army,  consisting  of  his  two 
small  brothers,  upon  a  somewhat  unkempt  sandy 
pathway.  He  looked  up  quickly  as  Yonette  greeted 
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him  from  above,  and  two  minutes  later  there  was  a  tap 
at  the  door. 

“  To  inquire  if  you  have  well  reposed,  Mam’selle,” 
he  remarked  to  Evadne,  with  admirable  courtesy, 
when  he  was  invited  to  enter. 

“  It  is  as  in  the  days  of  old,”  laughed  Yonette, 
“  when  the  gentlemen  made  the  visit  at  the  hour  of 
the  toilet.  What  say  you  ?  Shall  we  permit  it  ?  ” 

“  I  come  not  at  all  to  see  you,  my  cousin,”  con¬ 
tinued  Yves,  with  a  saucy  glance  under  long  black 
lashes.  “  I  would  know  if  Mam’selle  recalls  that 
which  I  told  her.” 

Evadne  took  the  hint,  and  hurriedly  put  another 
square,  flat  slab  of  beetroot  sugar  in  her  coffee. 

Yves  was  by  her  side  immediately  with  a  smile 
which  was  irresistible.  “  One  related  that  the  English 
were  not  intelligent,  that  they  comprehended  not 
when  one  spoke.  I  shall  tell  the  old  Thomas  he  is 
altogether  a  liar,”  he  announced  in  the  intervals  of 
calm  enjoyment. 

“  Maman  has  gone  to  church  to  return  thanks 
for  our  safety,”  said  Yonette,  as  if  such  thanks¬ 
givings  were  a  matter  of  course.  “  We  will  get  ready 
soon,  and  go  down  in  the  garden  to  embrace  the 
children.  The  dear  creatures  have  been  expecting 
us  for  hours.  Afterwards  the  Grandfather  himself 
promises  to  show  us  the  museum.  He  has  there 
two  young  widows  to  keep  all  in  order.  Their 
husbands  were  of  the  regiment  of  my  dear  father. 
They  are  quite  learned,  and  know  how  to  find  any¬ 
thing  one  wishes  to  see  in  a  moment.  And  they 
can  set  butterflies  beautifully*  They  have  taught 
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me,  and  often  I  spend  entire  days  with  them.  But 
to  hear  the  Grandfather  explain  is  like  reading  one 
of  his  own  books,  only  better.” 

“I  do  wish  I  could  read  just  one,”  replied 
Evadne ;  “  only  I  never  asked  you  to  lend  them 
because,  of  course,  I  could  not  understand  them.” 

44  Try,”  was  Vonette’s  rejoinder.  “  Try.  Why, 
his  4  Story  of  the  Butterfly  ’  has  been  translated  into 
more  languages  than  I  could  count.  It  is  too  interest¬ 
ing,  too  charming  for  me  to  describe  it.  One  is 
taught  much,  ah,  yes,  but  one  only  finds  it  out 
afterwards.  There  is  a  line  of  your  own  Tennyson, 
4  The  fairy  tales  of  science.’  Those  are  what  he  tells 
all  the  world.  When  he  was  young  no  one  listened. 
To-day — to-day  thousands  give  him  their  attention 
for  love  of  him.” 
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It  was  delightful  in  the  garden.  Evadne  thoroughly 
enjoyed  making  daisy  chains,  in  which  Louisette 
toddled  about  proudly,  a  veritable  queen  of  spring. 
She  was  almost  sorry  when  the  summons  came  to 
the  museum.  Louisette  was  such  a  little  fat  darling, 
with  her  dark  curls  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  lilacs 
were  fragrant  as  only  lilacs  can  be  after  light,  warm 
showers  in  the  night.  She  felt  as  if  she  could  play 
under  them  all  day  as  she  wondered  at  the  immense 
camellias  with  a  stray  flower  still  lingering  here  and 
there,  and  could  hardly  believe  Yonette’s  report  of 
their  hundreds  of  rose-coloured  blossoms  in  winter. 
Everything  was  washed  clean  and  sweet.  Some 
ringdoves,  in  an  immense  airy  cage,  cooed  placidly, 
not  in  the  least  perturbed  by  the  martial  music  of  a 
drum  and  triangle  played  by  the  army  with  more 
zeal  than  unanimity. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  love  the  little  cousins 
bore  Yonette.  Yves,  Maurice,  and  Adrien  were 
obedient  to  a  gentle  word  from  her,  whatever  trials 
they  might  cause  the  Breton  nurse  who,  to  Evadne’s 
amazement,  could  hardly  understand  a  word  of 
French. 
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“  She  is  a  true  Bretonne  Bretonnante.  Oh,  yes, 
I  can  speak  it  also,”  explained  Yonette.  “  One  learns 
here  as  an  infant.  But  now  we  must  hasten.  No 
one  ever  causes  my  grandfather  to  wait.  His  time  is 
too  precious,  for  every  one  desires  always  to  be  with 
him.” 

The  great  things  in  our  lives  often  come  without 
our  even  guessing  they  have  arrived  till  much  later. 
We  expect  them  in  moments  of  noisy  excitement,  yet  in 
reality  they  oftener  steal  upon  us  very  quietly  instead. 
Evadne  was  not  quite  the  same  girl  when,  two  hours 
later,  she  came  out  of  the  sunny,  orderly  museum, 
with  its  curious,  all-pervading  odours.  In  a  vague, 
unsystematic  fashion  she  had  watched  and  wondered 
in  the  fields  at  home  and  the  forest  at  Fontainebleau. 
She  had  always  been  attracted  by  such  nature  books 
a3  came  in  her  way,  but  they  had  not  been  many; 
and  this  was  different  from  merely  reading. 

Monsieur  Picardin  stood  there  to  greet  them,  lean¬ 
ing  upon  his  stick,  and  Evadne  thought  how  tall  and 
handsome  he  was,  with  his  white  hair,  white  mous¬ 
tache,  and  imperial.  His  keen,  kind  eyes  were  blue, 
and  he  had  a  frequent  smile  which  lighted  them  in  an 
instant.  But  it  was,  above  all,  his  voice  which  capti¬ 
vated  her  by  its  extraordinary  rich  charm.  The  two 
neat  young  widows  took  out  drawer  after  drawer  of 
specimens  in  obedience  to  his  courteous  directions, 
as  he  sat  beside  a  desk  piled  with  papers,  with 
Evadne  upon  one  side,  and  the  eager  Yonette  upon 
the  other.  Evadne  decided  she  would  never  tire  of 
hearing  him  talk,  as  they  bent  over  these  dazzling, 
exquisite  butterflies.  She  did  not  wonder  now  that 
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Vonetfce  found  fault  with  the  conversation  at  school, 
when  she  had  been  accustomed  to  such  companionship 
as  this. 

In  his  youth  Maurice  Picardin  had  travelled  far. 
“  They  often  imagined  me  mad,  because  of  my  little 
green  net ;  but  what  did  that  matter  ?  I  found  what 
I  sought,  and  I  cared  nothing  for  the  rest.”  In  a 
few  brief,  picturesque  sentences  he  made  the  tropics 
rise  before  them  in  all  their  glory  of  giant  flowers  and 
burning  heat.  The  specimens  in  the  cabinets  seemed 
to  flash  out  and  flutter  their  gem -strewn  wings  over 
strange  orchids,  many-coloured  as  they.  Then  he 
would  suddenly  turn  to  some  delicate  moth,  clad  in 
sober  russet  or  a  downy  grey  no  finest  chinchilla 
could  surpass.  He  would  make  its  little  history  to 
the  full  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  gorgeous  wearers 
of  coats  of  scintillating  green  and  turquoise. 

“For,  remember,”  he  repeated  more  than  once, 
“  Nature  is  always  kind.  She  has,  perhaps,  special 
pity  for  those  who  cannot  travel ;  who  can  only 
snatch  an  hour  here  and  there  to  linger  with  their 
mistress.  She  sets  wonders  enough  for  the  study  of 
a  lifetime  longer  than  my  long  seventy  years,  in  a 
single  meadow.” 

Evadne  listened  and  looked  almost  in  silence; 
but  her  close,  absorbed  attention  did  not  escape  one 
who  knew  well  its  value.  For  it  is  never  the  mere 
collector,  but  the  patient  observer  who  makes  the 
great  discoveries.  “  He  must  think  me  frightfully 
stupid,  but  I  can’t  say  things  to  him,”  she  reflected, 
not  realising  the  quick  intuition  comprehending  her 
feelings.  The  morning  passed  like  a  moment,  and 
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when  a  gong  sounded  and  he  rose,  she  looked  regretful 
enough  to  make  her  host  smile  very  kindly. 

“  You  do  not,  then,  find  the  collections  and  the 
talkative  old  grandfather  too  tiresome  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  let  me  come  back  every  single  day,  for  I 
never  could  hear  too  much.” 

“  So,  so.  If  I  send  one  more  pupil  to  the  school 
of  the  bushes,  my  morning  has  been  well  spent  indeed. 
To-day  you  will  see  a  little  of  Rennes.  To-morrow  I 
make  myself  a  fete  in  your  honour,  and  we  remove 
ourselves  to  Mont  Jacinthe.  Here  is  a  little  souvenir 
which  shall  remind  you  of  your  promise  to  come  again 
to  the  musee .” 

He  handed  her  a  book  bound  in  green,  with  gilt 
flowers  scattered  over  the  cover.  It  was  “  The  Story 
of  a  Butterfly,”  and  there  was  this  inscription :  “  To 
the  friend  of  my  little  Yonette,  from  her  grateful 
grandfather,  Maurice  Picardin.” 

“  And  to  think  there  are  people  in  England  who 
have  never  heard  of  him.  I  don’t  wonder  now 
Vonette  thought  me  senseless.  I  shall  always  wonder 
she  could  have  cared  for  such  a  dunce.” 

Lunch,  she  decided,  was  rather  like  breakfast  at 
home  on  the  rare  occasions  when  every  one  got  down 
together.  The  children  sat  in  readiness  with  their 
precautionary  napkins  tucked  round  their  necks,  and 
applied  themselves  vigorously  to  business.  There  was 
a  great  deal  to  eat,  all  excellent,  and  even  baby 
Louisette  had  what  she  chose  in  surprising  abundance. 
It  was  rather  different  from  the  roast  mutton  and 
rice  of  her  own  childhood,  consumed  quietly  while 
the  grown-ups  said  entirely  uninteresting  things  about 
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Mr.  Gladstone  or  John  Bright,  who  was  never  called 
Mister.  Here  Yves  junior  frequently  led  the  con¬ 
versation  with  vainglorious  prognostications  of  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Prussians  when  he  should 
have  obtained  his  sword,  delivered  volubly  from  behind 
a  perfect  stack  of  big  white  asparagus.  His  mother 
occasionally  interpolated  a  placid  “  Quiet,  Yves.  Thou 
art  intolerable,  my  cabbage.”  But  of  this  the  cabbage 
took  no  heed  if  he  felt  he  had  a  message  to  deliver. 
When  the  black  coffee  ended  the  repast,  there  was  a 
grand  duck  hunt,  and  then  a  stampede  to  the  garden, 
followed  by  sudden  calm. 

“  At  two  the  carriage  will  arrive.  Rennes  is  not 
like  your  vast  London.  We  shall  soon  exhaust  its 
interests,”  said  the  Uncle  Marc,  in  whom  Evadne  was 
specially  interested  because  she  had  already  heard 
from  Yves  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  of  the  wild 
boar.  “  They  are  horrible  beasts,  more  wicked  than 
you  can  imagine,  for  if  they  are  attacked  they  defend 
themselves  and  inflict  wounds,”  he  had  said  with 
unction.  “  They  are  not  amiable,  no.  Yet  my  uncle 
and  those  messieurs  have  no  fear,  and  they  kill  them 
often,  but  sometimes  not  before  the  good  dogs  are 
bleeding  also.  Ah,  they  are  brave  dogs.  They  some¬ 
times  cling  to  the  boars  till  they  expire,  pierced  by 
the  tusks.  In  England  you  shoot  only  the  fox.  For 
that  one  needs  little  courage,  and  I  should  not  love 
it,  I.  For  me  very  soon  will  be  the  chase  of  the  great 
boars  that  dwell  in  the  forest  where  my  nurse  permits 
me  not  to  run.  Then  I  shall  have  a  sharp  knife,  and 
we  shall  see  what  arrives.” 

Yves  was,  in  fact,  a  born  boaster,  with  the  further 
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advantage  of  an  extremely  lively  imagination.  Finding 
Evadne  a  better  listener  than  his  relations,  he  was  not 
slow  to  profit  by  the  occasion. 

The  three  older  ladies  pleaded  “  affairs  of  import, 
ance  ”  when  the  carriage  came  round,  and  Evadne 
won  golden  opinions  from  the  coachman  by  admiring 
and  patting  the  beautiful  horses.  “  See,  then,  the  one 
who  comes  from  England,  how  he  will  joy  to  hear  his 
language,”  he  insisted ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  “  Boy  ” 
behaved  with  a  rather  British  perversity  to  those 
desirous  of  making  him  show  off. 

The  Uncle  Marc  did  the  honours  of  Rennes,  which 
privately  impressed  Evadne  as  rather  dusty  and  for¬ 
lorn.  He  was  somewhat  silent  for  a  Frenchman,  and 
it  was  not  until  Yonette  took  the  matter  in  hand  they 
made  much  of  the  sights.  The  cathedral,  “  in  the 
Classical  style,”  according  to  Uncle  Marc,  was  muffled 
in  scaffolding  to  such  a  degree  it  seemed  to  consist 
of  ladders  populated  by  workmen,  who  appeared  to 
be  engaged  only  in  cheery  conversation.  The  museum 
was  more  satisfactory,  for  there  Evadne  had  time  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  picture  of  a  grey-green,  silvery 
twilight  landscape  by  some  one  called  Corot,  of  whom 
she  had  never  heard.  She  went  back  to  gaze  at  it 
once  more,  without  a  notion  that  there  are  a  few 
people  now  who  travel  all  the  way  to  Rennes  to  see 
nothing  else. 

Another  thing  that  brought  back  her  old  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  French  had  odd  ideas,  was  a  vast  case 
full  of  the  deep  black-edged  announcements  of  deaths 
with  which,  happily,  we  never  have  anything  to  do  in 
England.  Many  had  borders  of  skeletons,  and  all 
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were  illustrated  with  Death’s  heads  and  coffins  and 
bones. 

“Formerly  such  were  always  sent.  Now  only 
the  plain  black,”  said  Uncle  Marc,  who  could  not 
understand  why  the  girls  wanted  to  linger  over  such 
a  dismal  show. 

Evadne  especially  liked  the  immense  gilded  halls 
where  the  Breton  Parliament  sat  “  when  Bretagne 
had  not  been  given  away  to  France  in  the  dower- 
chest  of  Duchesse  Anne.”  Yonette  made  her  uncle 
laugh  by  her  insistence  that  Bretagne  ought  to  have 
been  kept  independent,  and  by  her  enthusiasm  over  a 
little  decorated  opera  box  from  whence  the  ladies  were 
allowed  to  listen  to  debates. 

“Look  well,  but  well,”  she  cried  fervently. 
“  There  Madame  de  Sevigne  herself  sat  often,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  dreary  old  deputies  who  had  not  one  spark 
of  her  wit  to  lighten  their  heavy  discourses.  Can 
you  not  see  her  taking  notes  secretly  for  her  letters, 
and  making  all  amusing  when  she  retold  it,  because  it 
was  as  impossible  for  her  to  be  dull  as  for  them  to  be 
brilliant.  Did  she  ever  sigh  to  put  in  the  mot  juste 
when  she  glanced  down,  altogether  charming  with 
her  blonde  curls,  her  pretty  bare  arms,  her  broad 
collar  of  Point  d’Angleterre,  her  carnation  brocade 
robes  ?  Ah,  she  is  immortal,  and  all  those  messieurs 
are  utterly  forgotten.  She  is  more  a  queen  than  our 
poor  Marie  Antoinette,  who  took  her  place  once  when 
she  was  young  and  lovely  and  happy.  The  gold 
window  up  there  was  a  fitter  frame  for  the  beautiful 
head,  with  its  powder  and  its  diamonds,  than  that 
other  fearful  window  from  which  one  day  it  would 
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nevertheless  look  as  proudly  from  the  scaffold. 
Listening  to  the  loyal  welcome,  how  should  she 
guess  the  square  outside  would  soon  flow  with  the 
blood  of  the  very  ladies  who  sat  with  her,  coquetting 
with  their  fans  ?  And  if  some  of  them  knew  not  how 
to  live,  all  knew  how  to  die  with  a  magnificent  disdain 
for  their  murderers.”  Yonette's  eyes  shone  and  her 
cheeks  burnt  as  she  spoke. 

It  was,  however,  only  when  they  reached  the 
public  gardens,  glorious  with  spring  flowers,  that 
Evadne  found  out  that  what  she  liked  best  of  all  in 
Rennes  was  invisible.  Uncle  Marc  left  the  two 
friends  to  sit  under  a  certain  immense  chestnut,  as 
full  of  white  blossoms  as  a  Christmas  tree  with 
candles.  Beside  them  were  broad  beds  of  pansies 
in  their  court  suits  of  purple  velvet  and  gold. 

“  It  is  right  they  should  plant  pensees  here,  where 
one  cannot  but  think,”  began  Vonette.  “All  my 
life  I  have  loved  to  be  in  this  spot,  to  recall  the 
saints  and  martyrs  who  haunt  every  street  in  our 
Rennes.  Uncle  Marc  cannot  understand,  or  else  he 
would  not  dare  to  call  Rennes  uninteresting.  There 
is  not  one  dark  passage,  not  one  ancient  house,  which 
could  not  tell  its  secret  story.  They  say  walls  have 
ears.  If  they  had  but  voices  too !  And,  Evadne, 
what  is  wonderful  is  the  part  the  girls  played.  Girls 
with  fewer  years  than  ours  were  heroines,  not  once, 
but  often.  Ask  the  Grandmother ;  she  will  tell  you 
how  her  mother  rode  alone  by  night  through  country 
swarming  with  enemies  to  carry  food  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  hiding  in  a  cave  in  the  forest.  And  the  good 
God  protected  her  in  those  awful  solitary  journeys, 
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giving  her  courage  and  strength.  She  too  was 
sixteen  then,  like  us.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  but 
she  would  never  speak  of  the  Terror  in  Rennes. 
Letters  of  the  family  proclaimed  her  deeds  to  us. 
But  on  her  death-bed  she  fancied  she  was  once  again 
riding  alone  into  the  darkness,  and  once  again  she 
said,  as  if  to  console  her  parents  in  their  agony  of 
fear,  ‘  I  am  safe  in  the  forest  as  in  your  arms,  for 
God  will  be  with  me.’  After  that  she  found  them 
again  in  Heaven.” 

“  Oh,  Yonette,  how  splendid  for  you  to  think  she 
belonged  to  your  own  family.  Why,  she  must  have 
been  the  bravest  of  all.” 

Yonette  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  towards  a 
building  half  seen  outside  the  garden  through  the 
thick  foliage. 

“  There  were  three  braver  even  than  she,  who 
lived  in  that  very  house,  they  say.  They  call  them 
the  three  daughters  of  Rennes,  and  they  too  were 
only  girls.” 

“Tell  me  the  story,  Yonette.  I  love  stories  of 
people  who  have  done  things.” 

“  I  have  tried  to  put  it  into  verses.  When  they 
are  more  complete  you  shall  see  those.  But  no 
poetry  can  be  more  beautiful  than  their  deeds.  It 
seems  there  was  a  Marquis  who,  with  his  Marquise, 
was  guillotined  in  Paris  for  sheltering  friends,  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives.  They  were  very  rich  Bretons, 
and  when  they  went  to  Court  they  left  their  three 
heiresses  in  Rennes,  with  a  governess  to  take  care  of 
them.  They  had  also  a  nephew  who  was  a  priest, 
and  who  was  dear  to  them  all.  Like  every  priest,  he 
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was  hunted  from  his  parish,  and  at  last  he  fled  to  the 
forest.  For  the  very  wild  boars  were  more  merciful 
than  the  men  of  the  Revolution  who  ruled  our 
wretched  France.  Like  the  great-grandmother,  they 
too  stole  out  at  night  that  the  cousin  and  his  holy 
brothers  should  not  starve.  And  there  were  those 
in  power  who,  professing  to  be  their  protectors,  set 
a  snare  for  them.  They  were  handsome  as  pictures, 
and  some  of  these  barbarous  usurpers  thought  they 
would  like  to  marry  them  and  take  their  fortunes. 
But  they  were  proud  and  haughty,  with  a  cleverness 
also  and  prudence  making  them  difficult  to  entrap. 
They  received  the  hateful  visitors  with  dignity,  and 
seemed  obedient  to  the  cruel  laws  which  were  called 
freedom  in  those  dark  days. 

“  Then,  at  last,  a  crafty  advocate  came  and  told  of 
the  4  fools  who  fed  the  vermin  swept  from  the  churches, 
where  the  goddess  of  reason  had  admirably  replaced 
them.’  And  the  youngest  of  the  three,  only  fourteen, 
was  noticed  by  his  lynx  eyes  to  tremble  and  grow  pale. 
It  was  enough.  She  was  arrested  upon  suspicion, 
with  her  sisters,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  where 
others,  more  fortunate,  died  daily  from  fever  and 
overcrowding.  Before  they  were  summoned  to  the 
tribunal  where  the  end  of  the  farce  of  trial  was  always 
tragedy,  they  were  visited  and  given  their  choice — 
death  on  the  scaffold,  or  liberty  if  they  would  but  give 
themselves  to  those  with  hands  red  with  the  blood  of 
their  nearest  and  dearest.  Ah,  there  was  no  pallor, 
no  trembling  then.  With  proud  scorn  they  gave  their 
disdainful  answer.  Nothing  could  shake  their  resolu¬ 
tion  or  alter  their  dauntless  air  of  defiance.  Threats 
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were  in  vain.  They  could  not  be  made  to  betray  the 
priests.  They  went  to  their  fate  as  to  a  ball,  only 
tenderly  bidding  the  youngest  to  die  first,  that  she 
might  not  see  them  perish.  It  is  said  the  wicked 
advocate  was  ever  after  haunted  by  their  ghosts. 
But,  Evadne,  I  am  sure,  sure  that  those  who  die  like 
that  are  not  sent  back  to  wander  sorrowful  in  an 
unkind  world.  For  them  the  supreme  crown  of  the 
martyr,  the  peace  of  Paradise  among  the  lilies.” 

The  setting  sun  flooded  all  the  garden  with  warm 
rose-coloured  light,  and  for  a  moment  there  was 
silence,  only  broken  by  a  thrush  singing  joyously, 
hidden  in  the  branches  above  them.  Evadne  rarely 
showed  when  she  was  deeply  moved,  but  she  bent 
over  and  kissed  her  companion. 

“  And  it  is  really  true  ?  ” 

“  Keally  true.  But  we  must  go  now,  or  I  could 
tell  you  more.  Rennes  is  one  romance  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution — every  stone.  But  this  is  my  favourite.” 

“  The  girls  in  the  Revolution.  I  hardly  ever 
thought  of  them  before,”  said  Evadne.  “  I  shall 
never  forget  them  again  when  I  come  where  they 
have  been.  And  what  a  long  procession  !  ” 

Then  they  returned  to  dine,  and  talk,  and  play 
with  the  small  boys,  as  if  all  these  things  had  never 
been,  and  went  early  to  bed  for  an  early  start  to  the 
country  home  at  Mont  Jacinthe. 

Evadne  could  not  help  being  secretly  amused  at 
the  tremendous  bustle  which  attended  a  drive  of 
twelve  miles  and  a  week’s  absence.  All  the  servants 
made  the  same  remark  to  her  when  she  met  them : 
“You will  have  the  sun, ma  belle  demoiselle ,”  rather  as 
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if  they  were  conferring  the  golden  glory  searching 
every  corner  of  the  house,  and  finding  animation 
wherever  the  beams  struck  their  glancing  arrows. 
Her  father  and  mother  had  left  for  India  with  little 
commotion  enough.  As  to  Cousin  Dick,  he  departed 
for  a  war  in  China  or  an  insurrection  on  the  North- 
West  frontier  with  infinitely  less  ceremony  in  the  way 
of  farewells. 

Yonette  hurried  in  to  ask  the  delightful  question 
whether  she  would  like  to  ride  with  the  uncles,  if, 
indeed,  she  had  brought  her  amazone .  Evadne  was 
amused  by  the  question.  She  always  took  her  habit 
upon  hopeful  chances,  and  soon  appeared  in  it,  with 
her  little  dark  blue  felt  hat,  and  high,  stiff  white 
collar. 

“  Bravo !  ”  said  Uncle  Marc,  approvingly.  “  I  have 
heard  much  of  your  riding,  and  my  wife,  having  to  be 
with  the  children,  will  be  happy  if  you  will  conduct 
1  Eugenie  ’  to  Mont  Jacinthe.” 

She  'looked  with  pleasure  at  the  graceful  little  mare 
fidgeting  in  the  care  of  a  groom,  and  at  the  two  fine 
horses  which  were  evidently  eager  for  the  uncles  to 
mount.  But  the  chatter  of  the  stable-boys  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  horses  was  nothing  to  the  fuss 
round  the  immense  char-a-banc  kept  for  these  family 
removals.  The  luggage  was  being  stacked  into  a  cart 
driven  by  a  big  man  in  Breton  costume,  with  a  great 
piece  of  lilac  in  his  hat.  Not  a  portmanteau  wras 
hoisted  without  wild  cries  and  exclamations.  Not  a 
child  or  a  refreshment  basket  was  placed  in  the  char- 
a-banc  without  directions  to  which  no  one  attended, 
and  laughter  over  jokes  which  only  the  maker  heard. 
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Monsieur  Picardin,  in  a  loose,  light  alpaca  coat, 
with  a  butterfly  net,  had  Yves  beside  him,  already 
attempting  to  capture  the  flies  with  an  intensely  green 
gauze  bag  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  stick.  Grand¬ 
mamma  was  a  mere  bundle  of  wraps,  which  looked 
heavy  for  such  warmth.  Louisette,  in  the  arms  of 
her  nurse,  sang  loudly  to  add  to  the  hubbub  she  was 
clearly  thoroughly  enjoying.  Jean  finally  removed 
his  apron  to  do  honour  to  the  glory  of  the  occasion, 
and  sprang  upon  the  box  seat  with  a  last  flood  of 
directions  to  the  ancient  Thomas  in  his  capacity  of 
caretaker.  There  was  a  jingle  of  the  bells  upon  the 
harness,  a  wild  smacking  of  whips,  a  dash  towards  the 
gates,  then  a  sudden  stop  for  a  forgotten  basket  borne 
towards  them  by  a  very  stout  cook. 

“  The  cutlets !  the  bifteck  !  ”  she  shrieked.  “  In 
that  savage  country  the  meat  is  of  a  toughness.  For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  nourish  yourselves  on  supplies 
from  Bennes  only,  or  you  will  have  indigestions  with¬ 
out  parallel.”  A  rather  less  impressive  departure 
followed.  And  finally  the  char-a-banc,  with  its 
gay  awning  of  green  and  white,  was  well  upon  its 
way. 

“  We  shall  have  but  a  dusty  ride,  Mam’selle,”  said 
Uncle  Yves,  who  was  not  silent,  like  his  brother. 
‘'But  one  cannot  exist  at  Mont  Jacinthe,  or  any¬ 
where  else,  without  riding.  Ah,  you  English  ladies 
have  a  pretty  seat.  One  sees  you  will  make 
‘  Eugenie  ’  your  friend.  Once  only  was  I  in  London. 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  le  Botten  Bow. 
They  asked  had  I  seen  the  palaces,  the  churches,  the 
museums.  I  answered,  ‘  None  of  all  that,  but  the 
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noblest  horses  I  ever  beheld.’  Nothing  could  surpass 
them.” 

Evadne  liked  Uncle  Yves  as  she  trotted  beside 
him  on  the  straight  white  road. 

“  I  didn’t  think  in  France  people  cared  much  about 
horses  and  sport,”  she  began  timidly.  “But  do,  do 
tell  me  all  about  the  boar  hunts.  I  want  more  than 
anything  to  see  one.” 

Both  uncles  shook  their  heads.  “  Come  in  the 
winter  and  ride  with  us ;  though  it  is  not  at  all  for 
ladies — altogether  too  dangerous.  Now  the  boars  are 
all  asleep,  like  Merlin.  Like  him,  too,  they  are 
invisible.” 

“  But  for  Heaven’s  sake  believe,  dear  young  lady, 
that  not  all  Frenchmen  are  little  Paris  dandies.  Here 
in  Bretagne  we  are  at  least  men.” 

“  No  one  could  doubt  it,  Messieurs,  who  saw  you 
ride,”  she  answered  simply. 

Both  the  Frenchmen  felt  the  full  force  of  the  com¬ 
pliment,  and  Uncle  Yves,  of  course,  had  one  ready  in 
reply. 

At  any  other  time  of  year  the  road  might  have 
been  monotonous,  but  not  now.  All  the  cider  orchards 
were  one  mass  of  shell-tinted  bloom,  the  flavouring 
apples  which  show  such  red  cheeks  in  autumn  with 
their  exquisite  flowers  what  Uncle  Yves  called  dawn- 
coloured.  Every  orchard,  set  beside  rather  bare,  un¬ 
tidy  farms,  generally  without  gardens,  was  like  a 
picture  framed  in  gold.  For  half  the  hedges  were  of 
golden  broom,  and  at  every  corner  of  common,  broom 
and  furze  strove  for  a  mastery  in  beauty  and  perfume. 
It  was  an  early  spring,  and  just  for  a  moment 
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Bretagne  had  nothing  melancholy  in  the  wide 
landscape. 

“  Enough  broom  in  one  village  for  the  badge  of  ten 
thousand  Plantagenets,”  laughed  Uncle  Yves. 

Uncle  Marc  said  little,  which  made  Evadne  fancy 
he  was  rather  English,  and  like  him  all  the  better. 
But  he  devoted  himself  to  finding  pretty  lanes  with 
high  hedges  like  Devonshire,  which,  if  they  lengthened 
the  ride  a  little,  made  it  full  of  charm.  She  was  soon 
used  to  the  round  haystacks  with  heavy  stones  laid 
upon  the  thatch  to  keep  them  from  blowing  away. 
But  it  was  less  easy  to  be  accustomed  to  the  endless 
old  women  too  busy  with  their  knitting  to  prevent 
the  comely  black  and  white  cows,  feeding  by  the  way- 
side,  from  wandering  in  front  of  the  horses. 

Then  came  a  delightful  surprise.  The  sound  of  a 
horn  in  the  far  distance,  and  coming  towards  them 
from  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  a  baying  crowd  of  boar- 
hounds,  marshalled  by  half-a-dozen  huntsmen  in 
elaborate  costumes. 

“  Out  for  exercise,”  said  Uncle  Marc  laconically. 

“  Not  at  all.  Out  at  the  express  desire  of  Mam’selle, 
who  has  but  to  wish,”  insisted  Uncle  Yves. 

The  huntsmen  rode  up  with  respectful  greetings 
and  audible  encomiums  upon  Mam’selle’s  riding,  for 
“  Eugenie  ”  clearly  expected  those  horns  had  meaning. 
Under  the  bright  blue  sky,  with  those  wide  stretches 
of  yellow  and  orange,  it  was  the  gayest  sight. 

“  Like  the  sort  of  spick  and  span  hunting  picture 
in  a  shop  window,”  said  Evadne  to  herself.  “  They 
look  awfully  dressed-up,  and  yet  they  must  be  real 
sportsmen.” 
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Another  mile  or  two,  and  then  Uncle  Marc  pointed 
upwards  with  his  whip.  There  was  a  view  of  a  great 
bare  white  house  on  the  top  of  another  hill. 

“  Mont  Jacinthe.  Ah,  it  is  not  beautiful  like  the 
old  chateau  burnt  in  the  Terror.” 

It  was  a  little  disappointing,  certainly,  reflected  the 
silent  Evadne.  She  had  thought  a  castle  would  be  a 
castle,  possibly  with  ruins  and  owls,  and  this  was  just 
a  big  house  like'  a  barrack.  But  it  did  not  take  one 
day  to  make  her  love  Mont  Jacinthe  as  devotedly  as 
if  she  had  been  born  a  Picardin.  There  was  the 
radiant  garden,  where  all  the  flowers,  especially  the 
immense  clumps  of  auriculas,  were  larger  and  finer 
than  at  home.  And  that  garden  melted  into  woods 
full  of  orchises,  and  beds  of  lilies-of-the-valley ;  and 
downs  where  butterflies  fluttered,  as  if  flowers  had 
taken  wings. 

Wandering  in  the  park,  she  was  surprised  to 
notice  a  large  patch  blue  with  forget-me-nots,  which 
seemed  to  grow  nowhere  else  in  the  tall  daisied 
grasses.  They  were  round  what  looked  as  if  it  might 
be  a  disused  well,  and  her  curiosity  was  excited. 

“  That  is  holy  ground,”  said  Monsieur  Picardin, 
raising  his  hat  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
“It  is  known  that  the  young  novices  of  a  convent 
near  were  flung  into  that  well  during  the  Terror 
because  they  would  not  deny  their  God.  Some  say 
that  the  forget-me-nots  grew  up  miraculously.  But 
if  indeed  our  little  sisters  the  birds  brought  the  seeds, 
I  think  it  does  not  spoil  the  story.  They  come  every 
April,  and  not  half  so  blue  and  beautiful  elsewhere.” 

Never  did  Evadne  forget  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
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those  outdoor  days ;  the  picnics,  the  walks,  where 
Monsieur  Picardin  never  ceased  to  show  them  the 
wonders  they  would  have  missed  without  him.  They 
rode  in  the  early  dewy  mornings  in  the  forest  itself ; 
but  if  they  never  woke  Merlin  or  saw  even  the  tusk 
of  a  boar,  they  saw  much  else.  Evadne  grew  almost 
disdainful  of  Fontainebleau  amid  the  lonely  mysteries 
of  Broceliande.  When  Yonette  went  with  her  in  the 
carriage  she  made  every  place  alive  with  legends. 

Then  there  was  the  great  expedition  to  the  strange 
rocks  like  a  miniature  Stonehenge,  which  were  never 
visited  then  by  noisy  motors  and  chattering  tourists. 
They  saw  them  with  a  heavy  thunder-cloud  brooding 
over  the  spot  where  until  quite  recent  times  the 
sorcerers  of  Bretagne  met  once  a  year  by  night  and 
performed  strange  secret  rites.  The  Bocher  des  Fees 
is  still  lonely,  but  not  solitary  as  it  was  on  that  sultry 
May  afternoon.  The  others  had  strayed  some  dis¬ 
tance  away,  but  Evadne  lingered  with  Yonette. 

“  I  would  not  ask  you  to  stay,”  said  the  latter ; 
“  but,  because  you  have,  I  will  ask  you  something 
more  serious.  In  the  olden  times  people  came  here 
from  all  parts  of  Bretagne  to  swear  eternal  friendship. 
They  clasped  hands  under  the  Fairy  Bock,  and  then 
nothing  could  ever  separate  their  hearts  if  they  kept 
their  vow  secret.  Uncle  Yves  is  not  there  to  laugh  at 
us.  No  one  will  see.  Will  you  come  ?  or  do  you 
think  it  too  foolish  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  might  if  I  were  in  England,  but  every¬ 
thing  is  different  here.  To-day  I  could  nearly  believe 
in  the  fairies  themselves.  If  there  ever  were  any, 
surely  it  was  in  this  place.  I  will  help  you  down.” 
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It  was  dark  and  damp  and  cool  under  the  vast 
table-like  rock,  set  inexplicably  as  it  were  on  pon¬ 
derous  legs.  Yonette’s  face  was  very  serious. 

“  Say  the  words  after  me,  and  give  me  your  hand. 
They  are  very  simple :  ‘  Till  death  parts  us  we  vow 
to  be  friends.’  ” 

“  Let  us  vow  in  English  too,”  suggested  Evadne, 
almost  startled  by  the  sound  of  their  low  voices  in  the 
utter  stillness. 

Thus  the  bond  was  twice  riveted,  which  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  it  endured.  People  who  think 
themselves  superior,  when  they  are  only  stupid,  sneer 
at  schoolgirl  friendships.  They  can  be  strong  and 
beautiful  enough  to  last  the  longest  lifetime  if  their 
owners  recall  the  pleasant  French  proverb,  “  The 
grass  must  not  grow  on  friendship’s  threshold.” 

Mont  Jacinthe  was  indeed  a  holiday  house.  There 
was  not  even  any  dressing  for  the  excellent  dinner, 
where  ancient  retainers  joined  affably  in  the  talk. 
Evadne  became  very  popular.  Every  one  expressed 
wonder  she  should  “  look  like  a  rose,  coming  from 
that  country  where  the  fog  for  ever  hides  the  sun.” 
As  to  the  children,  they  were  ubiquitous.  There  were 
four  more  to  add  to  the  tumult,  and  become  intimate 
with  “Mam’selle  Miss,”  as  they  loved  to  call  her. 
Anne  and  Juliette,  aged  twelve  and  thirteen,  rode 
their  stout  ponies  beside  their  tall  father,  and  Madame 
Marc,  who  was  rather  lazy,  gladly  lent  “  Eugenie  ”  to 
Evadne.  Sometimes  they  visited  the  farms  on  the 
property,  and  drank  creamy  milk  warm  from  the  cows 
in  the  red- tiled  dairies.  Evadne  liked  these  excur¬ 
sions,  because  the  goodwives,  when  they  could  speak 
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French,  always  told  her  long  tales  of  “  our  dear  Mon¬ 
sieur  and  Madame,  all  goodness  and  charity,”  which 
interested  her  greatly. 

Vonette  proudly  showed  her  the  collection  of 
medals  won  by  her  grandfather  for  various  scientific 
discoveries.  She  showed  her  also  a  large  bookcase 
crowded  with  translations  of  his  work  into  other 
languages. 

“  And  yet  he  walks  about  here  in  his  shabby  old 
coat,  and  thinks  nothing  at  all  of  himself,”  was 
Evadne’s  admiring  private  reflection.  “  I  believe  the 
English  care  much  more  than  the  French  what  other 
people  think.  Look  at  Clive.  He  goes  on  all  day  as 
to  what  is  good  form  and  what  isn’t,  as  if  nothing  else 
mattered.  Here  they  all  talk  and  laugh  and  play 
without  being  a  bit  afraid  of  making  themselves 
ridiculous.” 

Monsieur  Picardin  himself  had  awakened  these 
reflections  by  being  entirely  unmoved  when  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  a  scientific  society  at  Vienna  had  tracked 
him  to  Mont  Jacinthe,  to  find  him  seated  under  the 
trees  blowing  soap-bubbles  for  Louisette,  clad  in  the 
baggiest  and  dingiest  of  his  shapeless  country  suits. 

The  week  at  Mont  Jacinthe  lengthened  ail  too 
soon  into  ten  days,  and  there  were  new  flowers  for 
every  one  of  them.  “Dear,  dear  Madame,  I  have 
never  been  happier,  never  had  such  holidays  any¬ 
where,”  she  said  on  the  last  morning.  And  yet  there 
had  been  no  cricket,  or  even  lawn  tennis ;  and  she  had 
never  had  time  to  miss  them.  The  others  might  try 
to  make  the  return  as  jolly  as  the  coming,  but  when 
Evadne  looked  back  at  the  great  house  on  the  hill, 
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she  felt  a  big  lump  in  her  throat.  She  forgot  she  had 
ever  thought  it  ugly,  and  only  remembered  its  welcome 
and  its  merriment.  How  empty  and  still  the  big, 
scantily  furnished  rooms  would  be  without  them. 

“  But  you  will  come  again,”  said  Uncle  Yves. 
“  And  you  will  come  and  eat  our  oysters  at  Cancale, 
which  is  better  still.”  But,  as  Evadne  detested 
oysters,  this  last  was  but  cold  comfort,  and  she  rode 
towards  Rennes  feeling  very  sad. 


CHAPTEE  XIV 


SHADOWS 

Evadne  was  surprised  and  pleased  when  she  heard 
from  Vonette  that  her  mother  would  take  them  back 
as  far  as  Paris.  The  entire  family  came  to  the  station 
to  lament  their  departure,  and  load  them  with 
chocolates.  The  children  cried  dismally,  especially 
Louisette,  who  invariably  followed  the  lead  of  those 
great  men,  the  brothers.  Yves  was  inconsolable  till  a 
brilliant  idea  struck  him. 

“  If  the  Prussians  invade  England  also — and  they 
are  capable  of  all — I  will  not  fear  even  the  seasickness, 
but  will  arrive  with  my  sword  and  take  care  of 
Mam’selle  Miss.” 

Evadne  had  hardly  time  to  express  her  gratitude 
before  the  whistle  shrieked,  and  in  another  second 
she  had  her  last  glimpse  of  the  group,  with  Monsieur 
Pieardin  bare-headed  and  stately  in  its  midst. 

“  Oh,  Vonette,  I  love  them  all ;  and  how  good  they 
have  been  to  me,”  she  said,  and  then  somehow  they 
were  quiet  for  a  long  time.  They  again  had  an  empty 
carriage ;  it  was  a  wet  day,  chilly  and  forlorn,  and, 
altogether,  this  journey  was  rather  melancholy. 
Evadne  thought  it  was  only  because  these  incom¬ 
parable  holidays  were  over;  but  when,  late  in  the 
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afternoon,  Madame  fell  soundly  asleep,  she  learnt  the 
true  reason  with  a '  pang  of  pain  and  fear  new  and 
altogether  terrible  to  her. 

“  Come  and  sit  by  me,”  began  Yonette.  “  We  will 
speak  softly,  for  Maman  is  worn  out.  I  could  not 
sleep  much,  and  whenever  I  woke  she  was  kneeling 
praying — praying  for  me,  and  I  am  sure  not  in  vain.” 

Evadne  waited  for  her  to  continue,  with  growing 
dread  of  what  she  should  hear  next. 

“  Do  you  remember,  just  before  we  came  away,  I 
went  for  a  drive  with  Mademoiselle  Dessaint  ?  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Yonette.  “  I  told  you  she  had  taken  me  to  see 
some  friends  at  a  chateau  near  Barbizon,  and  that  we 
had  coffee  and  cream  there.  It  was  quite  true,  but  I 
did  not  tell  you  all.  The  lady  there  was  very  ill,  and 
a  great  doctor  came  to  her  and  saved  her  for  her  little 
children.  Evadne,  he  saw  me  there  too,  because 
Mademoiselle  Dessaint  had  been  sorry  when  Suzanne 
made  me  a  poisson  d’avril,  and  would  not  that  he  came 
to  Les  Marronniers.  And  he  was  of  a  wonderful  kind¬ 
ness — strong  and  yet  very  gentle.  He  said  I  was 
much,  much  better,  and  he  said  also  he  longed  to  do 
his  utmost  for  me  for  the  sake  of  my  grandfather, 
who  was  dear  to  him.  He  continued  that  he  believed 
I  should  walk  again,  but  that  much  lay  in  my  own 
hands.  And  he  spoke  of  my  father,  who  gladly  gave 
his  life  for  France.  ‘  His  child  is  certain  to  be  brave 
and  resolute,’  were  his  words.” 

Evadne  took  the  slender  little  hand  and  held  it 
tightly.  She  was  very  pale,  and  she  could  say  nothing. 
But  as  the  best  sort  of  sympathy  is  generally  of  this 
kind,  Yonette  gave  a  pathetic  smile  of  satisfaction. 
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“  I  promised  him  to  do  my  utmost,  and  now  that 
the  time  is  getting  very  near  I  am  not  afraid  any 
longer.  It  may  be  the  prayers  of  Maman,  who  is  a 
saint.  I  cannot  tell.  We  shall  have  to  say  our  fare¬ 
well  to  Paris  this  evening,  Evadne,  but,  if  the  good 
God  wills  it,  only  for  a  little  while.” 

“  And  you  have  known  all  this  time.  You  knew 
when  you  seemed  so  happy,  when  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Rennes;  and  all  the  days  at  Mont  Jacinthe 
no  one  played  with  the  children  like  you,  no  one 
laughed  more  or  was  merrier,  and  on  the  picnics  and 
drives  they  said  how  rosy  you  were,  and  how  unlike 
the  little  snowdrop,  as  Marie  Anne  called  you.  You 
knew  when  we  made  our  vow  at  the  Fairy  Rock,  and 
never  even  gave  me  the  chance  of  trying  to  comfort 
you.” 

“  But  no  one  knew  except  Maman  and  Grand’mere, 
and  we  never  spoke  of  it.  There  are  difficult  things  to 
be  done  sometimes,  and  one  has  to  do  them  quite  alone. 
If  I  had  spoilt  your  holidays  it  would  have  been  nothing 
but  selfishness.  Now,  whatever  comes,  you  will  only 
remember  Mont  Jacinthe  upon  the  hill  in  the  sunshine, 
with  the  scent  of  the  lilies  in  the  green  woods,  or 
Louisette  with  her  crown  of  daisies,  or  the  dewy 
mornings  in  my  own  forest,  or  the  museum  and  the 
butterflies.  It  will  be  like  a  picture-gallery  for  you 
always.  Ah,  Evadne,  would  it  have  been  fair  for  me 
to  take  the  sweet  away  from  you  and  leave  the  bitter  ? 
It  would  only  have  hurt  me  to  think  of  it  whilst  I  wait 
in  Paris  with  Maman.  As  it  is,  you  will  write  and  I 
shall  write,  and  you  will  send  me  your  dear  funny 
pictures.  Then,  one  splendid  day  you  will  see  the 
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miracle — Yonette  arriving  without  her  crutch.  It  will 
be  worth  bearing  a  little  pain  for  that.  One  of  two 
things,  both  very  good,  must  happen.  First,  they  will 
put  me  to  sleep  ;  that  is  not  terrible  at  all.  Then  I 
shall  wake  to  hear  I  shall  soon  be  well,  or  else  I  shall 
wake  in  the  other  world,  which  has  always  seemed 
near,  and  my  father  will  be  there  to  welcome  his  little 
Yonette.  With  him  I  could  never  be  lonely  whilst  I 
waited  for  you  all.  It  might  be  different  if  he  were 
not  there.” 

Evadne  did  not  cry;  she  wished  she  could,  for 
then,  she  thought,  this  awful  ache  would  hurt  less. 
Supposing  she  had  really  made  the  friend  she  now 
admired  as  well  as  loved,  only  to  lose  her?  She 
remembered  Mary  Pargitter  and  her  many  pals  at 
Mayfield,  and  realised  how  much  more  Yonette 
mattered  now  than  all  of  them.  And  every  minute 
they  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  Paris  and 
good-bye.  Afterwards  she  would  think  of  the  hundreds 
of  things  she  wanted  to  say ;  now  she  sat  there  almost 
tongue-tied. 

And  then  Madame  awoke,  and  Evadne,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  her  white  face  told  tales,  tried  lamely  to 
pretend  they  had  only  been  talking  of  ordinary 
subjects.  Yonette,  indeed,  had  telegraphed  “  Elle 
sait  ”  in  one  expressive  glance,  and  her  mother  could 
only  be  grateful  for  Evadne’s  self-restraint. 

It  was  at  the  final  moment  she  turned  to  her  and 
spoke. 

“You  have  been  told  our  secret.  Pray  for  us 
often,  dear  child.” 

It  was  like  a  dream  to  Evadne  to  see  Madame 
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Obermann’s  familiar  face  upon  the  platform.  Com¬ 
pletely  worn  out,  she  hardly  realised  she  had  kissed 
Yonette  for  the  last  time,  though  she  strained  her  eyes 
to  catch  a  final  sight  of  the  delicate  oval  face  at  the 
window  of  the  other  cab.  Madame  Obermann  under¬ 
stood  English  girls.  Her  experience  had  taught  her 
that  the  truest  form  of  kindness  at  supreme  moments 
often  looks  in  careless  eyes  like  mere  chilly  neglect. 
The  hour  or  more  to  Fontainebleau  seemed  everlasting 
to  Evadne,  and  when  they  arrived  she  received  the  kind 
greetings  of  the  ladies  almost  in  silence. 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  respected  that  unnatural 
quiet.  “  There  is  character  there,”  she  remarked.  “  It 
sickens  me  to  see  all  the  girls  melting  with  tears  if 
they  have  a  little  finger  ache  or  a  harsh  word.” 

It  was  as  well  she  could  not  see  Evadne  in  Number 
Three  after  her  candle  had  burnt  to  its  socket.  The 
next  day  she  was  fined  five  francs  for  having  in¬ 
explicably  crumpled  the  counterpane  upon  the  empty 
bed.  To  crease  those  sacred  coverings  was  indeed 
a  cardinal  sin  at  Les  Marronniers,  but  no  one  ever 
guessed  how  Evadne  had  laid  her  head  upon  the 
pillow  and  cried  till  she  could  cry  no  more. 

She  awoke  with  a  desolate  certainty  of  never  being 
happy  again,  which  was  none  the  less  wretched 
because,  if  she  had  been  a  trifle  older,  she  might 
have  been  less  sure  of  it.  Marion  brought  her  break¬ 
fast  with  a  kindly  message  that,  if  she  were  tired, 
there  was  no  need  to  hurry,  and  she  brought  her 
something  much  better — one  of  Cousin  Dick’s  rare 
letters. 

“  How  funny  that  it  should  come  just  at  the  very 
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moment  I  wanted  something  nice  terribly,”  she  re¬ 
flected,  as  she  opened  it  to  find  it  of  unexpected  length. 

“Dear  Old  Girl, 

“  If  you  imagine  yourself  forgotten  because 
I  never  was  much  of  a  letter  writer,  unless  paid  to  do 
it  to  earn  my  chop  and  pound  of  tobacco,  you  are  not 
made  of  the  stuff  I  take  you  to  be  made  of.  I  hope 
you  and  the  pretty  Paragon  are  festive,  and  that  you 
are  minding  your  book  and  your  samplers,  and  getting 
adepts  in  the  use  of  the  globes,  if  girls  still  have  to  be, 
and  know  what  it  means,  which  I  don’t  myself.  My 
habit  is  to  write  when  there’s  anything  worth  saying, 
and  that  is  seldom  enough.  This  time  my  news  is 
a  genuine  bit  of  that  article.  If  any  prig  quotes  the 
proverb  that  rolling  stones  gather  no  moss  to  you, 
contradict  the  ass  on  my  authority.  I  thought  it  was 
all  right  till  yesterday,  and,  having  had  a  jolly  good 
time  rolling,  didn’t  bother  my  head  about  a  lack  of 
moss.  And  now  a  worthy  old  connection  of  mine  has 
died,  more’s  the  pity,  instead  of  giving  me  a  chance  of 
qualifying  a  bit  for  the  new  job  she’s  set  me.  For 
she’s  left  me  her  little  place  in  Monmouthshire,  the 
snuggest  little  box  you  ever  saw,  and  a  bit  of  a  mixed 
shoot  and  a  trout  stream,  and  enough  to  pay  for  the 
lot.  She  said  in  her  will  that  all  her  other  belongings 
had  borrowed  money  of  her  or  flattered  her,  and  I 
hadn’t.  I  dare  say  I  might  have  tried  to  get  a  fiver  if 
I  had  heard  of  her,  being,  as  you  know,  chronically 
hard  up.  Therefore,  it  is  rough  luck  on  the  rest. 
And  now  I’m  a  landed  proprietor,  with  considerably 
more  than  the  three  acres  and  a  cow  a  certain  Mr. 
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Jesse  Collings  has  promised  every  Briton  of  us  all.  I 
shall  expect  to  be  treated  with  immense  respect  by 
the  world  in  general,  and  you  in  particular,  and 
described  as  the  Squire.  But  no  one  will  be  more 
welcome  to  what  is  really  a  home,  and  not  only  a 
house,  and  to 

“  Your  aff.  cousin, 

“  Dick. 

“  P.S. — I  am  seriously  thinking  of  hanging  up  my 
old  worn-out  quills,  and  keeping  a  pig.  I’ve  had  a  lot 
of  running  around.  I’m  getting  old,  and  the  notion 
of  leaning  over  the  sty  and  watching  him  get  fat  is 
restful.” 

Curiously  enough,  Evadne’s  first  feeling  was  not 
one  of  pleasure.  Of  course,  she  was  glad  Cousin  Dick 
had  got  what  he  plainly  liked,  but  would  it  mean  that 
when  there  were  no  wars  he  would  go  there  instead  of 
to  Farlowe,  where  his  room  was  an  institution?  It 
was  always  kept  ready  for  his  erratic,  unannounced 
arrivals,  and  was  hung  with  countless  shabby  photo¬ 
graphs  of  men  in  uniform,  and  a  collection  of  rusty 
weapons.  He  always  brought  her  presents,  but  it  was 
his  mere  coming  which  made  a  festival  of  the  dullest 
day.  Her  father  had  once  said  carelessly,  “  No 
wonder  Evadne  is  glad  to  see  you,  Dick,  when  you 
spoil  her  with  all  these  pretty  things.”  The  gift  in 
question  had  been  a  gold  coin  with  a  Greek  head 
upon  it,  and  she  had  flung  it  to  the  giver,  and  thrown 
her  arms  round  him.  How  they  had  laughed  when 
she  burst  out :  “I  love  you  for  yourself,  Cousin  Dick, 
not  for  your  money.” 
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Timely  recollection  of  Yonette’s  unselfishness  came 
to  the  rescue.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
write  the  very  nicest  letter  this  very  day. 

Meanwhile,  Marion  had  given  her  a  useful  word 
of  warning — 

“You  will  like  to  be  alone  best,  I  expect,  till 
Vonette  comes  back.  You  will  have  to  keep  the  room 
in  apple-pie  order,  or  the  ladies  might  put  in  Marie 
Derive  to  give  further  lessons  in  tidiness.  It  has  been 
discussed.  Remember  you  are  a  Marron,  with  a 
reputation  to  keep  up.” 

Evadne,  as  she  carefully  unpacked,  put  everything 
away  neatly,  because  she  felt  as  if  she  were  doing  it 
to  please  Vonette.  And  she  found  a  reward  in  a 
square  parcel  among  her  frocks,  directed  to  her, 
which,  when  opened,  proved  to  contain  the  manu¬ 
script  book  she  knew  well  by  sight.  And  there  were 
a  few  words  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper :  “  You  alone 
may  read  my  verses,  darling,  if  you  wish.  Even 
Maman  does  not  know  I  ever  made  them  ;  and  if  I  do 
not  return  send  them  to  her.  I  want  you  to  know  I 
trust  you  altogether.” 

Evadne’s  eyes  were  very  dim.  She  locked  the 
door,  and,  seating  herself  by  the  open  window, 
looking  down  upon  the  garden  gay  with  pink  tree 
paeonies,  she  turned  the  first  page.  “  Vonette,  Her 
Book.”  It  was  a  revelation.  Curiously,  simply, 
plainly,  and  clearly,  Vonette  had  told  the  story  of  her 
life,  with  its  heavy  cross,  its  inward  pains  and 
pleasures.  The  first  verses  were  in  a  childish,  un¬ 
formed  hand.  They  were  nearly  all  dated  from  Mont 
Jacinthe. 
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“  They  seem  to  smell  of  the  woods  and  the  forest,” 
thought  Evadne.  Later  there  were  prayers,  pathetic 
petitions  that  she  might  once  again  dance  and  play, 
or  at  least  learn  to  be  patient.  Later,  again — and 
over  these  Evadne  lingered  longest — tiny  poems  con¬ 
cerning  birds,  or  squirrels,  or  butterflies.  Last  of  all 
came  a  section  with  the  title,  “  Les  Marronniers,” 
and  here  Evadne  found  her  own  name  again  and 
again.  With  pretty  exaggeration  Yonette  told  all  the 
progress  of  their  friendship. 

Last  of  all,  upon  a  loose  sheet  of  paper,  was  a 
longer  poem  describing  the  sultry  May  day  at  the 
Fairies’  Rock  and  their  mutual  vow.  “  We  have 
vowed  to  love  whilst  life  lasts.  I  will  make  another 
vow — not  to  forget  Evadne  after  I  am  dead,  but  to 
pray  as  angels  do  for  her  happiness  even  if  I  have  to 
leave  her.”  Beside  it  was  the  “  Ballade  of  the  Three 
Daughters  of  Rennes,”  but  she  could  not  read  it  then. 
She  could  only  go  over  and  over  the  other,  which  to 
her  was  altogether  wonderful.  What  had  she  done 
that  Yonette  should  care  for  her  like  this?  It  made 
her  very  humble  to  read  her  own  praises,  and,  quite 
unnecessarily,  she  accused  herself  of  having  sometimes 
been  wanting  in  tenderness. 

“  If  I  could  only  show  her  how  I  care  too.  If  I 
could  only  do  something  for  her,”  she  thought 
longingly. 

Quite  unselfish  wishes  are  oftener  granted  than  we 
guess.  Perhaps  we  none  of  us  wish  them  frequently. 
There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and,  hurriedly  hiding  her 
treasure  in  a  drawer,  she  went  to  open  it.  It  was 
Marion  with  a  message — 
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“You  are  to  go  at  once  to  the  ladies,  who  have 
something  they  wish  you  to  do.” 

It  was  a  pale,  heavy-eyed  Evadne  who  listlessly 
obeyed  the  summons.  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  gave 
her  a  keen  glance,  but  it  was  Mademoiselle  Dessaint 
who  spoke  kindly  to  her.  Madame  Obermann  had 
told  them  how  Yonette  had  bravely  kept  her  secret 
till  the  last  moment,  that  Evadne  might  be  thoroughly 
happy,  and  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  had  been 
amazed. 

“  These  girls  are  nothing  but  enigmas.  When 
Yonette  first  came  she  would  shed  a  pint  of  tears  if  I 
found  faults  in  her  exercise.  She  was  terrified  by  a 
mouse  to  the  pitch  of  hysterics.  She  was  full  of 
whims  and  sentimentalities.  I  thought  she  perhaps 
had  the  makings  of  a  second-class  poetess,  of  which 
there  are  plenty,  and  now  she  shows  herself  a  first-class 
heroine,  of  which  there  are  always  too  few.  Women, 
of  whatever  age,  are  nothing  but  masses  of  con¬ 
tradictions.” 

Like  Evadne,  the  ladies  wished  to  give  Yonette 
any  possible  pleasure  in  these  days  of  suspense ; 
unlike  her,  they  knew  how  to  do  it.  But  it  had  been 
Madame  Obermann  who  had  interceded  for  Evadne 
herself  to  have  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

Mademoiselle  Dessaint  now  held  out  a  little  box 
and  a  letter  to  her. 

“We  think  you  will  like  to  pack  up  the  Marron 
which  is  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Yonette.  No  one  has 
ever  earned  it  better.  Her  example  of  patience  and 
courage  teaches  the  best  of  all  lessons.” 

Evadne’s  indifference  thawed  to  delight.  “  It  was 
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the  one  thing  she  wanted.  She  said  once  she  was 
never  likely  to  get  it.” 

“  Well,  it  will  be  in  Paris  to-night ;  but  perhaps  if 
you  had  not  gone  to  Rennes,  she  might  have  had  to  wait. 
Get  the  parcel  ready,  and  Miss  Payne  shall  take  you 
to  the  post.  You  can  put  in  a  letter  yourself  if  you 
wish.  After  that  you  must  attend  to  your  lessons.” 

Evadne  hurried  away,  and  filled  two  sheets  of 
note  paper  with  an  ease  she  had  never  felt  before  in 
writing.  She  could  write  in  English,  and  she  poured 
out  her  feelings  in  a  way  which  would  have  amazed 
her  very  mother.  Miss  Payne  developed  unsuspected 
powers  of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  and  Evadne 
came  back  to  dejeuner  far  less  dejected  than  she  had 
started. 

Suzanne  looked  very  glum,  but,  to  her  relief,  said 
nothing. 

“  She’s  a  regular  cross-patch  when  a  body  gets  the 
Marron,”  whispered  Ina.  “  But  my  belief  is,  the 
ladies  have  forbidden  her  to  talk  about  operations, 
and  a  good  thing  too.” 

There  was  general  pity  for  Yonette,  and  it  was 
genuine,  but  Evadne  was  hurt  to  notice  how  soon  it 
was  forgotten  in  the  near  prospect  of  the  great  annual 
picnic  to  the  valley  of  lilies.  She  could  not  forget, 
even  when  she  was  honestly  trying  to  learn,  and  she 
was  wondering  when  the  day  she  dreaded  would  come, 
and  whether  anything  could  be  worse  than  waiting. 
She  had  looked  forward  to  the  posts  in  old  days,  and 
now  the  sight  of  the  letters  in  the  Cabinet  du  Travail 
in  the  morning  turned  her  sick  with  fear.  The  steady 
cheerfulness  of  Yonette’s  own  little  notes  hardly 
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consoled  her.  She  knew  how  much  she  could  not 
read,  lay  hidden  between  their  lines. 

But  when  three  great  chars-a-bancs  jingled  up 
to  the  door  on  the  morning  of  the  picnic,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  more  hopeful  in  such  glorious 
weather.  Evadne  and  Barbara  sat  together,  and 
Barbara’s  wild  spirits,  if  not  infectious,  were  cheering. 

“  They  say  the  ladies  use  the  fines  to  pay  for  the 
carriages  and  the  lunch,”  said  Ina,  fascinating  in  a 
kilted  pompadour  sateen  all  over  tiny  forget-me-nots, 
successful  enough  to  make  her  enjoyment  a  foregone 
conclusion.  “  If  so,  I’m  pretty  well  the  founder  of 
this  feast.  It’s  a  comfort  to  reflect,  every  time  you 
spill  ink  or  talk  English,  you’re  getting  an  extra  feed 
of  corn  for  the  horses,  or  a  few  extra  Madeleines  for 
the  starving.” 

Before  they  arrived,  a  strong,  sweet  perfume  blew 
towards  them  on  the  wings  of  the  west  wind. 

“  It’s  like  the  wallflowers  at  Raglan  Castle.  You 
smell  the  lilies  five  miles  away,”  insisted  Barbara. 

But  it  was  a  very  short  five  miles  before  they  all 
got  out  and  found  themselves  forced  to  crush  the 
masses  of  cool,  dark  leaves  and  white  bells,  growing 
closely  together  in  every  direction,  beneath  their  feet. 
Motorists  in  hundreds  hurry  to  this  sweet  spot  now. 
Then  they  had  it  all  to  themselves  except  for  the 
shouting  cuckoos.  Lilies  in  every  direction  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  their  brief,  pale  loveliness.  Evadne  thought 
how  her  mother  cherished  her  little  bed  of  them  at 
Farlowe,  and  what  a  much-prized  privilege  was  leave 
to  gather  them  when  she  was  a  small  girl.  Here 
there  were  thousands,  each  in  pearly  perfection.  She 
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seemed  to  hear  Monsieur  Picardin  saying  in  his  rich 
voice  :  “  There  is  no  gardener  like  Nature.  When  she 
plants  even  lilies,  she  does  it  with  a  royal  lavishness. 
She  bids  us  pluck  as  we  will,  and  instead  we  rend 
them  up  by  the  roots,  and  take  away  the  beautiful 
birthright  from  others.” 

Hers,  of  course,  would  go  to  Yonette,  and  she 
picked  carefully,  choosing  only  the  freshest  and  most 
perfect,  as  she  wandered  about  alone.  For  in  the 
midst  of  the  lilies  she  did  not  want  to  talk.  A  text 
floated  through  her  mind  and  seemed  to  haunt  her : 
“  They  have  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.” 

“  Perhaps  their  scent  will  say  all  the  things  to 
Yonette  I  never  can  say  properly,”  she  thought. 

That  night  at  dinner  there  were  great  bowls  of 
lilies  all  down  the  long  tables,  and  every  girl  had  a 
bunch  in  her  frock.  There  was  an  odd  little  fashion 
in  the  ’eighties  of  always  wearing  flowers  on  the  left 
side,  put  upside  down,  and  they  all  followed  it. 

And  two  days  afterwards  there  came  Yonette’s 
thanks.  “  They  brought  the  forest  to  our  room,  and 
forests  are  always  welcome  guests  for  me.  I  am 
wonderfully  well,  and  by  to-morrow  evening  there 
will  be  real  news  of  me.”  Nothing  more.  Evadne, 
in  her  fear,  forgot  timidity,  and  went  to  the  ladies, 
who  confirmed  her  dread  into  an  awful  certainty. 

“  The  operation  is  for  to-day,  my  dear  child.  Be 
as  brave  as  Yonette,”  said  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre. 
“  Do  your  work.  The  time  passes  then.” 

But  it  was  the  Thursday  holiday,  and  there  was 
not  much  to  do.  By  a  common  impulse  the  pianos 
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stopped  one  by  one  as  the  truth  leaked  out.  Little 
groups  conferred  in  low  voices,  It  was  certain  there 
was  to  be  no  dancing  class,  certain  soon  that  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Dessaint  had  gone  herself  to  Paris. 

Even  to  Barbara  and  Marion,  Evadne  was  thornily 
unapproachable.  “  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone,”  was 
her  one  petition.  Locked  in  her  room,  with  her  tear- 
stained  face  hidden  on  the  empty  bed,  she  prayed  as 
she  had  never  prayed  before.  Sometimes  she  would 
rise  and  try  to  read  Yonette’s  book,  but  she  had  to 
shut  it  hastily,  for  the  pages  grew  wet  and  blurred. 
She  wondered  if  away  in  Rennes  they  were  all  as 
miserable  as  she  was ;  if  they  were  kneeling  in  one 
of  the  dim  churches,  with  the  incense  and  the  candles. 
Vague,  terrible  thoughts  of  the  surgeons,  and  the 
little,  unconscious  figure  absolutely  in  their  power, 
flitted  through  her  brain,  and  refused  to  be  banished. 
Suzanne’s  hateful  tales  came  back  to  her  mind,  with 
details  added  by  her  own  imagination.  She  had,  of 
course,  no  real  idea  of  what  was  happening,  but 
nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  her  fancies. 

Suddenly  a  clear,  soft  strain  of  music  broke  the 
unnatural  stillness  brooding  over  the  house  where  to¬ 
day  all  the  laughter  was  hushed.  It  was  like  a  voice 
from  Heaven  in  its  poignant,  unearthly  sweetness. 
It  seemed  to  promise  that  God  would  guard  Yonette. 
The  salon  was  below  Number  Three,  and  all  the 
windows  were  wide  open.  It  floated  upwards  to 
Evadne,  and  brought  the  strangest  sense  of  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  peace.  She  drank  in  every  appealing  note,  and 
learnt  for  the  first  time  what  real  music  can  do  to 
soothe  the  pain  for  which  the  most  delicate  human 
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sympathy  is  too  rough.  What  the  music  was  she 
never  knew  during  the  magic  hour  it  lasted,  though 
she  could  guess  who  was  the  player  whilst  she 
listened. 

For  the  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  singers  the 
world  has  ever  known  came  by  special  favour  to  Les 
Marronniers  to  give  costly  lessons  to  a  few  privileged 
pupils.  Money  could  not  buy  those  lessons.  He 
would  only  teach  those  in  whom  he  found  what  he 
called  “  the  reality ;  ”  the  rest  he  pitilessly  dismissed. 
With  Suzanne’s  hard,  brilliant  mechanism  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  To  her  abiding  wrath,  he  had 
refused  her  and  accepted  Yonette — Yonette,  whose 
execution  was  hopelessly  inferior,  yet  who  could  some¬ 
how  echo  something  of  the  master’s  touch.  To  her 
this  stout  grey  gentleman  was  something  of  a  divinity, 
and  she  had  done  her  utmost  to  make  Evadne  share 
her  frantic  admiration  for  a  certain  poem,  “A  la 
Malibran,”  written  upon  the  death  of  his  mother  by  a 
certain  Alfred  de  Musset.  Evadne  had  not  under¬ 
stood  much  of  it,  but  now  she  could  hear  Yonette 
saying  insistently,  “  The  great  poet  was  in  despair 
because  the  voice  was  for  ever  silent.  It  would  have 
consoled  him  to  know,  as  we  do,  it  lives  again  when 
her  own  son  speaks  to  his  piano.” 

And  it  consoled  Evadne,  when  Madame  Obermann 
came  gently  upstairs,  after  it  was  over,  to  see  how  she 
was  faring,  to  be  told  what  it  all  meant. 

“  Directly  he  heard,  he  refused  to  give  any  lessons. 
Genius  has  its  own  way,  Evadne,  and  he  is  a  genius. 
He  said  to  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  the  idea  of  the 
heroism  and  patience  of  that  pale  child  had  given  him 
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a  thought,  a  motive  he  was  seeking.  He  said  also 
that  he  would  borrow  the  piano  for  a  little  while,  and 
leave  immediately  afterwards,  as  he  would  need  to  be 
with  his  secretary  to  write.  He  has  gone,  but  if — if 
we  lose  our  poor  darling,  something  of  her  will  remain, 
set  in  those  lovely  harmonies,  and  it  is  a  lovely 
thought.  Bathe  your  face,  and  come  down  to  your 
lunch.  I  can  see  the  music  has  brought  you  serenity. 
To  poor  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  it  says  nothing.  She 
is  more  agitated  than  I  ever  knew  her,  for  no  one  can 
be  sure  when  we  shall  hear  from  Mademoiselle 
Dessaint.” 

Evadne  was  obedient.  She  smoothed  her  hair, 
and  came  into  the  hall,  where  the  girls  were  assembling. 
Beatrix  Combermere  joined  her,  and  asked  questions 
pleasantly  about  Monsieur  Picardin,  telling  her  she 
was  lucky  indeed  to  have  been  in  such  company  as 
his.  The  gong  had  not  yet  sounded,  but  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre,  looking  older  and  paler  because  her  face 
was  set  into  such  rigid  sternness,  was  already  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Scarcely  any  one  spoke, 
and  the  few  voices  audible  were  lowered  almost  to 
whispers. 

Every  one  started  when  the  bell  rang  loudly,  and 
the  next  moment  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  same  place,  took  a  small  blue  envelope 
in  hands  no  one  had  ever  seen  to  tremble  before.  A 
really  tender  heart  was  hidden  behind  her  reserve. 
She  had  suffered  acutely  in  her  silent  compassion  for 
the  frail  little  invalid  battling  against  odds  which 
sometimes  seemed  desperate.  She  knew  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  entirely  a  new  one,  and  admittedly  very 
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dangerous;  that  Madame  Picardin  had  only  yielded 
unwillingly  to  Yonette’s  own  intense  desire  the  trial 
should  be  risked.  There  was  not  one  girl  in  the  hall 
who  did  not  guess  what  this  telegram  meant.  Evadne 
stood  as  if  turned  to  stone  for  two  or  three  seconds 
which  were  longer  than  hours.  She  did  not  see 
Mademoiselle’s  face  transfigured  by  relief,  but  she 
heard  her  clear  voice  as  she  read  : 

“  Operation  absolutely  successful.  Strength  at 
present  well  maintained.  Every  hope.” 

There  was  a  kind  of  confused  murmur  of  which 
Evadne  knew  nothing.  Presently  she  opened  her 
eyes  in  the  class-room  to  find  that  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  fainted,  and  that  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre  was  holding  her  hand  very  kindly,  with  all 
her  awful  sternness  gone. 

“  Come,  come,  Evadne,  this  is  not  the  moment 
to  give  way,  my  dear  child.  Still,  I  can’t  scold  you 
to-day.  If  you  want  to  please  me,  you  will  have  your 
little  cutlet  and  your  glass  of  wine,  if  only  to  drink 
our  heroine’s  health.  You  have  been  eating  nothing 
and  lying  awake  !  ” 

Evadne  was  dreadfully  ashamed  of  herself  when 
she  was  able  to  remember  herself  at  all.  But  that 
took  time.  She  had  to  write  a  long,  rapturous  letter 
to  Yonette’s  mother,  in  case  Yonette  herself  was  not 
allowed  to  read.  Then  she  had  a  long  stroll  in  the 
garden  with  Marion  and  Beatrix,  who  listened  with 
genuine  interest  to  the  stories  of  Rennes  they  drew 
her  on  to  tell.  They  informed  her  that  Mademoiselle 
Dessaint  would  not  return  till  next  day,  and  they 
should  therefore  hear  nothing  more  that  night. 
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They  were  wrong.  After  dinner  there  was  a 
general  reaction  of  relief.  Pianos  playing  the  last 
waltz  were  heard  in  all  directions,  and  leave  to  dance 
was  willingly  accorded.  But  that  curious,  sharply 
clanging  bell  broke  up  the  Lancers  in  sudden  disorder. 
It  was,  indeed,  another  telegram,  and  this  time  for 
Evadne  herself. 

She  glanced  at  it  with  eager  joy,  but  she  handed 
it  to  Beatrix  to  make  public.  It  was  signed  by 
Madame  Picardin,  and  ran  as  follows :  “  Yonette 
begged  me,  as  soon  as  she  was  conscious,  to  ask  you 
to  thank  all  at  Les  Marronniers  for  their  sympathy.” 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  GREEN  CLIFFS 

If  any  one  had  told  Evadne  she  could  continue  happy 
at  school  without  Yonette,  she  would  have  given  very 
definite  contradiction  to  such  a  possibility.  Yet  it 
was  more  or  less  true,  although  she  missed  her  every 
hour.  For,  as  she  had  said  once  as  a  child,  “  Things 
keep  on  happening,”  and  some  of  these  happenings 
were  delightful.  For  one  reason,  though  Yonette’s 
recovery  was  slow,  there  were  no  relapses.  She  was 
to  go  to  Mont  Jacinthe,  most  enchanting  of  con¬ 
valescent  homes,  and  before  her  departure  the  two 
friends  had  their  meeting. 

Yonette  was  still  in  the  nursing  home  at  Passy, 
which  was  almost  country  then,  and,  after  a  lively 
lunch  with  the  Marquise,  that  charming  lady  took 
Evadne  to  the  door  in  the  barouche  with  its  fine  pair 
of  greys. 

“  I  shall  give  you  an  hour  to  tell  Yonette  all  your 
secrets,  and  then  I  shall  come  back  to  fetch  you,” 
she  said,  understanding  they  would  naturally  wish  to 
be  alone. 

Evadne’s  heart  beat  uncomfortably  hard  when 

a  neat  maid  ushered  her  into  an  empty,  cheerful 
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sitting-room  full  of  flowers.  Yonette’s  books,  Yonette’s 
dainty  work-basket,  and  other  tokens  of  her  presence 
made  it  homelike.  She  stood  looking  vaguely  at  a 
large  framed  photograph  of  the  grandfather  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

Then  there  was  a  light  rustle  of  silky  skirts,  and 
the  next  moment  a  radiant  Yonette,  all  in  soft  pink, 
with  her  Marron  glittering  on  the  bodice,  came 
swiftly  into  the  room  without  her  crutch.  They  gave 
each  other  a  hug  more  like  two  demonstrative  young 
bears  than  the  elegant  young  ladies  they  looked,  and 
then  sat  down  upon  the  sofa,  hardly  knowing  where 
to  begin,  with  such  an  immensity  of  arrears  of  talk 
to  make  up. 

“I  couldn’t  really  quite  believe  till  now.  Oh, 
Yonette,  it  is  all  like  a  dream  that  you  were  ever 
lame,”  exclaimed  Evadne. 

“  It  soon  will  be.  I  am  only  allowed  a  few  steps 
yet,  but  every  day  a  few  more.  By-and-by,  later 
in  the  summer,  they  will  let  me  ride.  By  next 
term  I  may  be  in  the  dancing  class.  Oh,  wasn’t  it 
all  worth  a  little  patience  ?  Isn’t  it  reallee  awfullee 
jollee  ?  The  great  doctor  is  well  pleased  with  me. 
He  says  I  do  him  credit,  and  he  shall  himself  invite 
me  to  the  waltz,  for  all  his  age  and  stoutness,  when 
I  enter  the  world.  It  will  be  strange  not  to  be 
always  pitied.  If  people  love  me  now,  they  will  not 
need  to  begin  with  compassion.  It  used  to  hurt 
me  even  with  the  gentlest.  But  all  that  is  forgotten, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  travel,  and  come  to  England 
to  see  the  fog,  and  Shakespeare’s  house,  and  Queen 
Yictoria  the  Good.  First  there  will  be  our  last  term, 
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when  I  shall  no  more  sigh  to  see  you  put  on  your 
amazone.  And  we  shall  have  much  more  to  say  then 
than  we  can  say  before  the  tea  comes.  For  to-day 
we  Jive  o’cloquer  after  the  English  manner,  and  if 
Madame  la  Marquise  will  mount  for  it,  Maman  will 
feel  it  an  honour.  Before  they  come,  Evadne,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  that  on  the  day  I  got  them 
to  let  me  wear  my  Marron  when  I  was  put  to  sleep. 
It  did  help  me  to  have  it,  and  to  think  that  I  had 
to  show  I  was  worthy  of  it.  And  they  promised  to 
bury  it  with  me  if  I  died.  I  asked  the  nurses,  because 
I  could  not  say  those  things  to  Maman.” 

Presently  a  rejuvenated  Madame  Picardin  entered 
in  quite  gauzy  black,  making  her  look  nearly  as 
young  as  her  daughter.  Evadne  ran  downstairs  at 
the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels,,  and  brought  back 
the  Marquise,  smiling  and  gracious  in  her  favourite 
soft  grey  satin.  What  a  happy  tea  party  it  was, 
though  the  tea  itself  was  pale  yellow  from  sheer 
weakness.  To  see  Yonette  walking  about,  handing 
the  cakes,  was  of  itself  a  miracle. 

But  there  was  another  joy  to  come,  when  the 
Marquise  said  cordially  to  Madame  Picardin — 

“Your  dear  Yonette  and  I  are  such  old  friends 
I  am  going  to  venture  to  take  a  liberty  with  you, 
for,  though  our  acquaintance  is  short,  we  have  made 
it  upon  a  red-letter  day.  I  have  taken  my  usual 
villa  at  Dinard,  and  hope  that  Evadne  will  spend 
her  holidays  there  with  me,  and  also  her  eldest 
brother,  t  whose  French  badly  needs  fortifying  for 
his  military  examinations.  Will  you  both  make  our 
little  party  complete  by  joining  it  for  a  few  weeks, 
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if  you  are  not  afraid  the  old  woman  would  be  too 
tiresome  ?  ” 

“You  are  kindness  itself,  Madame  la  Marquise, 
and  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  both  of  us. 
If  we  cannot  have  the  happiness  of  being  your  guests, 
we  may  at  least  find  consolation  in  being  your  near 
neighbours.  For  our  family  is  grown  too  immense 
for  Les  Coquilles,  our  seaside  home  at  Cancale,  and 
my  father  is  enlarging  it.  All  builders  are  perfidious, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  our  being  able  to  inhabit 
it  by  July.  Therefore,  as  the  doctors  counsel  bathing 
for  Yonette,  we  had  actually  decided  to  go  to  Dinard 
en  famille.  Could  anything  be  pleasanter  than  a 
reunion  on  our  pretty  Coast  of  Emerald  ?  ” 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Evadne  went  back  to 
Fontainebleau  in  high  spirits,  and  joyously  published 
the  great  news  that  next  term  Yonette  would  ride  and 
dance. 

“Yonette,  Yonette,  I  am  tired  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  her  name,”  put  in  Suzanne  disagreeably. 
“  Will  you  never  find  a  new  subject  of  conversation  ?  ” 

“  No  one  asked  you  to  listen  to  what  I  was  saying 
to  my  friends”  snapped  Evadne.  “  You  know  I  never 
say  one  word  to  you.” 

Here  Ina  bustled  up  with  a  look  of  positive  con¬ 
sternation. 

“  Have  you  heard  what  we  are  all  to  have  done 
to  us  ?  Just  because  some  dirty  gamin  in  the 
town  has  small-pox — horrid  little  wretch — we  are  to 
be  vaccinated  unless  we’ve  been  done  within  seven 
years.  It’s  just  tyranny.  My  arms  are  perfect. 
Suzanne  herself  has  to  admit  that.  And  now,  with 
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sleeves  quite  out,  and  a  chance  to  show  them,  they 
want  to  risk  a  hideous  mark  for  all  one’s  life.  In 
America  beauties  are  vaccinated  on  their  ankles.  In 
France  old  witches  of  women  vaccinate,  and  Madame 
Obermann  says  I  shall  have  to  be  done  like  the  rest. 
It’s  too  bad.  I  just  won’t.  I’d  die  rather  than  spoil 
my  arms.” 

“  I’m  glad  I’m  not  a  beauty,”  said  Evadne  fer¬ 
vently.  “It  seems  a  most  bothering  profession. 
You  have  to  think  about  yourself  all  day,  and  nothing 
much  comes  of  it  after  all.” 

“  Wait  till  I’m  a  duchess ;  then  you  will  see  what 
comes.” 

But  Barbara,  who  found  fun  in  the  unlikeliest 
quarters,  had  found  it  here.  “Why,  it’s  grand,”  she 
explained  to  Evadne.  “  It  doesn’t  hurt  an  atom ; 
but  if  the  arms  take  we  have  to  wear  our  dressing- 
gowns  and  have  a  holiday.  Professors  couldn’t  be 
allowed  to  see  us  in  dressing-gowns,  though  Ina’s  is 
more  like  a  ball  dress  ;  and  I  suppose  she’ll  deck  out 
the  part  of  invalid  in  a  new  one.” 

It  proved  altogether  an  odd  experience.  They  were 
marched  off  in  batches  to  an  odd  little  dark  house 
where  a  black-eyed,  talkative  old  person  proudly  dis¬ 
played  a  framed  medical  certificate  of  her  right  to  vacci¬ 
nate.  Miss  Payne  was  in  command,  and  Ina  adroitly 
managed  to  show  the  vaccinator  a  bit  of  gold.  “  Twenty 
francs  if  you  make  her  believe  mine  must  be  done  on 
the  ankle,”  she  whispered  when  her  turn  came.  The 
operator  was  not  proof  against  this  argument,  and 
Miss  Payne  was  not  very  quick.  “  For  a  beauty  like 
Mam’selle,  enfin.  .  .  And  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre’s 
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satirical  comment,  later,  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
Ina.  She  was  lame  enough  to  be  of  the  cheery 
dozen  upstairs  until  evening  for  nearly  a  week,  but 
descending  to  the  garden  when  the  last  professor  had 
disappeared.  “My  brains  really  required  a  rest,” 
said  Barbara,  who  taxed  them  little  enough,  and  was 
further  off  from  her  Marron  than  ever. 

June  was  extremely  hot  and  rather  eventless,  and 
the  letters  from  Mont  Jacinthe  made  Evadne  envious, 
until  one  night  Marie  Derive  suddenly  provided  two 
uncles  to  give  a  little  excitement.  They  were  quiet 
gentlemen  enough ;  but  they  knew  how  to  entertain, 
for  they  invited  the  ladies  to  bring  a  party  of  their 
pupils  to  drive  in  the  forest  after  dinner  to  see  the 
fireflies.  There  was  such  a  general  eagerness  to  be  of 
the  chosen,  that  lots  were  drawn  in  the  hall  for  the 
privilege. 

Evadne  was  one  of  the  fortunate,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  watched  with  entrancement 
Nature’s  own  matchless  illumination  of  her  secret 
places  in  high  summer.  Glow-worms  blazed  in 
hundreds  on  the  mossy  carpet  of  the  glen  where 
they  paused  to  walk  about  a  little.  She  had  seen 
glow-worms  at  home,  though  never  half  as  many. 
But  high  and  low  in  the  air  twinkled  a  thousand  tiny 
fairy  lamps,  moving  lightly  to  and  fro  in  the  warm, 
velvety  darkness.  There  was  no  moon,  and  the  stars 
above  scarcely  seemed  to  be  brighter.  It  was  like  a 
fairy  transformation  scene,  and  it  only  needed  groups 
of  elves  and  brownies  peering  out  from  the  thick  tufts 
of  fern  and  foliage  to  be  perfect.  There,  too,  were 
the  fluffy  pale  moths  ready  for  them  to  ride  if  they 
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happened  that  way.  The  fireflies  were  bold;  they 
settled  upon  the  hair  and  hats  and  shoulders  of  the 
delighted  girls.  No  jewels  could  have  been  more 
brilliant  than  these  shifting  sparks  of  fire. 

“And  remember,  my  children,  they  do  not  visit 
Fontainebleau  every  year.  Next  June  there  may  not 
be  one  little  lamp  of  all  this  royal  display,”  said 
Mad'ame  Obermann. 

“  You  would  have  made  a  poem  about  it,”  Evadne 
wrote  afterwards  to  Vonette.  “  I  could  only  look  and 
look  and  look,  till  I  knew  I  should  never,  never  forget. 
If  I  shut  my  eyes  I  see  them  all  again.” 

There  were  no  examinations  at  Les  Marronniers, 
but  the  ladies  summoned  their  girls  more  frequently 
to  the  Cabinet  du  Travail  as  the  term  drew  near  the 
end  leading  to  that  dazzling  perspective  well  named 
the  “  great  holidays  ”  in  France. 

Barbara  emerged  rather  sobered  from  one  inter¬ 
view,  for,  truth  to  tell,  she  neglected  her  work  almost 
entirely. 

“I’m  a  born  idler.  It  runs  in  our  family,”  she 
explained  to  Evadne.  “It’s  heredity.  Nobody  can 
help  heredity.  I  ought  not  to  be  blamed.  And  now 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  calls  me  a  bad  example,  and 
talks  about  my  having  plenty  of  ability  and  no  per¬ 
severance.  She  says  that  is  the  ideal  combination  for 
thorough  failure.  Nice  prospect !  ” 

To  Evadne  herself  nothing  harsh  had  been  said. 
“  It  has  been  good  for  you  to  have  no  Yonette  to 
help  you  with  your  lessons.  You  have  one  more 
term.  Make  the  most  of  it,  and  then  I  trust  your 
parents  will  not  be  quite  dissatisfied.  Above  all,  read 
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in  the  vacation.  Read  your  own  Dickens  and  Scott, 
for  instance.  Read  something  you  can  enjoy.  Don’t 
plod  through  the  great  authors  as  a  task.  If  they  are 
thus  profaned  they  revenge  themselves  by  doing  you 
no  good.  I  had  rather  you  never  opened  a  classic 
than  that.  Make  the  best  books  your  intimates,  your 
friends,  but  don’t  resolve  too  much  to  read  fixed  por¬ 
tions  at  fixed  times.  Eat  when  you  are  hungry.  The 
rule  applies  also  to  mental  food.  And  be  sure  it  is 
food,  not  husks.” 

That  excellent  advice  proved  rather  difficult  to  take 
when  she  arrived  at  the  Villa  Violette,  set  in  a  gay 
little  garden ;  now  torn  down,  alas  !  to  make  way  for  a 
big  hotel.  If  we  think  Dinard  pretty  still,  as,  back¬ 
grounded  with  green,  it  looks  across  at  the  grey 
walls  of  St.  Malo  like  a  dainty  coquette  at  a  stern 
soldier,  it  was  prettier  and  greener  by  far  in  the 
’eighties. 

Clive  had  viewed  with  gloom  the  prospect  of  a  lack 
of  cricket  and  only  such  tennis  courts  as  the  flat  sands 
allowed  at  low  water.  But  he  was  converted  directly 
he  was  introduced  to  Vonette,  almost  strange  to  Evadne 
with  her  easy  grace,  in  her  pink  ginghams  and  Gains¬ 
borough  hats.  She  taught  him  French,  he  declared, 
far  better  than  the  coach  to  whom  he  had  to  wend  his 
reluctant  way  every  morning,  leaving  the  jolly  party 
sitting  on  the  beach,  where  there  were  no  bands  or 
negro  singers.  The  truth  was,  they  talked  English, 
and  she  became  an  adept  in  slang. 

There  was  but  one  disappointment;  the  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  Picardin  went  alone  to 
Cancale  to  direct  their  building  operations.  But  the 
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uncles,  the  aunts,  who  surprised  Evadne  by  appearing 
in  the  latest  fashions,  and  all  the  children,  in  rude 
health,  nearly  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Hotel  de 
l’Emeraude.  To  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew  it,  that 
pleasant  inn  has  made  way  for  a  great  straggling 
w7hite  Hotel  du  Palais,  not  a  quarter  as  comfortable, 
and  three  times  as  dear. 

Dinard  was,  as  Yonette  loved  to  say,  “awfullee 
jollee  ”  in  the  ’eighties,  though  there  were  no  tennis 
tournaments  and  only  a  small  Casino.  People  lived 
without  golf  too,  and  pottered  about  the  delightful 
country  in  carriages.  Picnics,  boating,  and  bathing. 
The  girls  of  to-day  might  call  it  slow,  but  the  girls  of 
the  ’eighties  wTere  very  happy  over  it  all.  And  they 
had  time  to  play  with  the  children,  and  never  to 
neglect  the  Marquise,  who  spent  most  of  her  days 
planning  excursions  she  could  not  share. 

To  Evadne  the  mixed  bathing  was  at  first  rather 
startling,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  in  England 
then.  But  in  her  cherry-coloured  serge  gown,  with 
the  long  tunic  we  should  consider  impossible  for  swim¬ 
ming,  she  renewed  her  old  triumphs  in  the  water. 
Her  stirring  example  induced  Yves  to  come  into  the 
sea  quite  up  to  his  waist,  instead  of  merely  boasting 
upon  dry  ground  according  to  his  custom.  Yonette 
was  only  allowed  to  stay  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  at 
first  very  timid.  But  by-and-by  Evadne  induced 
her  to  float,  and  the  two  were  rocked  up  and  down  by 
the  tiny  waves  with  their  hands  clasped.  She  was 
still  fragile,  of  course,  and  still  sometimes  obliged  to 
rest  for  two  or  three  days.  But  she  and  the  Marquise 
suited  each  other  perfectly,  and  liked  very  w7ell  to  be 
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left  with  books  or  embroidery  on  the  shady  balcony 
with  the  oleanders  at  Villa  Violette. 

Only  a  few  girls  know  how  delightful  real  old 
ladies  are  as  companions,  because  they  can  tell  such 
delightful  stories.  Soon  none  of  them  will  know, 
because  real  old  ladies  are  growing  scarce.  When 
they  are  all  gone,  we  shall  begin  to  find  out  how  they 
were  the  real  home-makers,  and  then  they  will  be 
terribly  missed. 

Evadne  especially  loved  the  shrimping  expeditions, 
when  every  one,  old  and  young,  paddled,  or  the  trips 
to  St.  Lunaire  to  hunt  for  delicate  cowrie  shells  in  the 
bay  where  the  English  ships  were  beaten  in  battle  by 
the  French  once  upon  a  time.  There  were  the  most 
glorious  blackberries  on  the  green  cliffs,  but  only 
Evadne  and  Clive  profited  by  their  juicy  abundance. 
Even  the  Picardins  had  the  odd  Breton  superstition 
that  blackberries  have  a  curse  upon  them  instead  of 
the  blessing  of  wholesome  sweetness. 

“Eat  them  never,  my  dearest  Mam’selle,”  old 
Marie  Anne  had  urgently  petitioned.  “  There  is  a 
worm  within  them  who  will  gnaw  at  your  heart  till 
you  die.” 

“  If  the  old  soul  had  been  at  Wellington  she’d 
have  realised  the  beggar  takes  time  over  his  killing,” 
commented  Clive,  who  had  gradually  thrown  off  his 
Sandhurst  dignity  with  the  uncles. 

For  Evadne  had  lured  on  Uncle  Yves  to  talk 
of  boar-hunting  until  Clive’s  intense  interest  was 
rewarded  by  a  pressing  invitation  to  go  to  Rennes 
in  the  winter  and  share  the  sport.  “  Always  sup¬ 
posing  you  ride  like  Mam’selle,  which  we  doubt  not,” 
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put  in  Uncle  Marc,  and  Clive  secretly  felt  very  proud, 
though  relieved  that  Evadne  was  out  of  hearing. 

They  went  up  the  Ranee  to  Dinan  one  morning 
late  in  August,  when  the  Virginian  creeper  leaves 
were  beginning  to  turn  crimson — danger  signals  that 
summer  was  nearly  over.  And  Vonette  was  the  only 
one  who  could  tell  them  how  an  English  poet  had 
written  a  poem  about  a  Breton  fisherman,  called 
“  Herve  Riel,”  in  connection  with  the  broad  river. 

“  I  should  not  repeat  to  you  about  this  simple  pilot 
with  the  blue  eyes,  who  came  from  Le  Croisic,  where 
they  go  to  catch  the  sardines  with  blue  boats  and  blue 
sails.  It  is  your  Browning  who  says  he  saved  the 
French  fleet  from  being  burnt  by  the  English.  Some 
say  it  is  only  a  legend,  but  what  is  true  is  that  one 
paid  him  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  song,  and  he  sent 
all  the  gold  to  France  in  the  war-time  for  the  wounded. 
It  was  an  action  surely  of  an  exquisite  chivalry.  First 
in  our  hour  of  degradation  he  reminded  us  of  a  brave 
deed  by  a  son  of  France.  Then  he  showed  his  pity  by 
his  gift,  and  added  grace  to  it  by  a  message  declaring 
he  only  returned  a  little  of  what  he  owed  to  our 
country.  He  must  resemble  a  knight  of  old.  I  should 
like  to  kiss  the  hand  that  praised  Herve  Riel.” 

Clive  laughed  heartily.  “  He  doesn’t.  He  came 
to  speeches  at  Wellington  once.  A  short  chap  with 
a  grey  beard  and  a  frock  coat.  We  thought  poet 
Johnnies  wore  velvet  and  their  hair  long.  No  one 
knew  any  of  his  poetry  and  stuff.  But  I’d  no  notion 
he  wrote  about  things  like  that.” 

When  they  landed  and  saw  the  view  from  the 
ramparts,  now  all  fruitful  peace,  with  garlands  of 
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figs  and  plum  trees,  Vonette  became  eloquent  on  the 
history  of  Dinan.  She  looked  very  charming  as  she 
told  the  war  tales  of  Dinan’s  blood-stained  past,  quite 
unembarrassed  by  her  audience.  “  Once  enemies, 
now  true  friends,”  she  said,  taking  Evadne’s  hand; 
and  Clive  was  ready  enough  to  join  in  that  compact. 

“And  I  notice  you  are  too  polite  to  hurt  our 
feelings  by  telling  us  how  your  Breton  Duguesclin, 
trump  that  he  was,  beat  Sir  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in 
single  combat.  I  read  it  in  the  guide  book,”  he  added. 
“  I  wonder  if  he  was  a  relation  of  Thomas  a  Becket’s  ?  ” 

Yet  perhaps  the  day  of  days  was  spent  at  Mont 
St.  Michel,  where  they  stayed  the  night.  There  were 
no  steam  trams  then.  Boat  to  St.  Servan,  which 
looked  rather  ugly  after  Dinard ;  train  to  Pontorson, 
set  in  orchards  heavy  with  reddening  apples ;  and 
then  the  queer,  dusty  old  diligence  to  the  foot  of  the 
Mount.  The  great  abbey  was  more  ruinous  than  it  is 
now,  its  prisons  dirtier  and  darker.  St.  Michael  had 
not  got  on  the  new  gold  suit  which  makes  him  glitter 
in  the  sun  up  on  the  spire.  But  the  queer  little 
narrow  streets  and  those  seductive  tiny  shops,  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  bright-coloured  embroideries  and 
Breton  pottery,  made  Evadne  long  to  sit  down  and 
sketch  all  day.  And  the  famous  Madame  Poulard  the 
artists  went  to  paint  was  there  then,  and  very  big  and 
beautiful.  Were  ever  such  vast,  delicious  omelettes  as 
those  she  tossed,  or  better  appetites  for  them  ? 

They  stayed  the  night  in  the  best  rooms  on  the 
green  terrace,  which  were  kept  for  guests  of  honour. 

“  The  family  of  our  great,  our  beloved  Monsieur 
Picardin  and  their  English  guests  are  more  than 
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welcome,”  said  this  handsome  hostess  majestically,  as 
if  never  a  bill  would  follow  in  the  morning.  It  was 
low  water  when  they  arrived,  but  Evadne  was  far  too 
busy  wondering  over  the  strange  shades  of  the  wet 
sands  in  the  shifting  light  to  be  disappointed. 

“  Blue,  mauve,  lake,  if  one  tried  to  paint  it,  and  a 
sort  of  silver  haze  over  it.” 

But  there  was  no  time  to  try,  and  after  a  lively 
and  excellent  dinner  they  marched  up  to  the  green 
terrace,  each  carrying  the  Chinese  lantern,  swinging 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  made  half  the  joy  of  a 
night  at  Mont  St.  Michel.  All  the  children  were  as 
wide  awake  as  only  French  children  can  be  after 
doing  justice  to  every  course,  talking  all  day,  and 
staying  up  till  all  hours.  They  did  not  need  their 
lanterns  to  see  the  tide  advancing,  for  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  shone  brightly  enough  to  turn  the  green 
passion  flowers  hanging  over  the  arbour  where  they 
sat  into  ivory  stars.  There  were  night-scented  white 
stocks  in  the  narrow  borders,  and  their  pale  flowers 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  And  the  gleaming 
waves  came  on  and  on  and  on  “  like  galloping  horses,” 
as  the  inhabitants  insist.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight, 
and  when  Evadne  went  to  bed  at  last  she  was  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  soft,  thunderous  beating. 

How  sorry  they  were  to  leave  after  jpetit  dejeuner 
under  the  fig  trees,  and  great  baskets  of  fresh  purple 
figs  to  follow  the  coffee  and  rolls,  and  how  dusty 
they  were  when  they  got  back,  feeling  agreeably 
adventurous  after  such  a  journey. 

“  Every  expedition  seems  better  than  the  last,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  one  can  never  stay  long  enough.” 
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Sometimes,  when  the  tide  forbade  tennis,  they 
would  walk  to  St.  Enogat  by  the  lovely  winding  cliff 
path,  with  its  carpet  of  wild  thyme,  golden  rock-rose, 
and  cinquefoil,  with  tiny  milkworts,  white,  blue,  and 
pink.  The  sea  was  often  of  such  a  still,  steady  tur¬ 
quoise  for  days  together  that  Evadne  would  complain — * 

“  They  will  never  believe  in  the  blueness  of  the 
water  and  the  browny  purple  of  the  rocks.  Yet  really 
it  is  all  brighter  and  clearer  by  far  than  any  paints  in 
my  box  can  make  it.” 

And  after  all  it  was  a  chilly,  wet  day  which  left 
one  of  the  pleasantest  remembrances.  The  children 
were  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  were  allowed  now  and 
then  to  patronise  the  “  Bal  d’Enfants  ”  held  at  the 
Casino  on  Thursday  afternoons,  and  generally  but 
scantily  attended.  This  special  Thursday  began  with 
a  thunderstorm,  ending  in  a  steady  downpour.  After 
lunch  Clive,  who  had  somehow  been  to  the  Hotel  de 
l’Emeraude  on  his  way  to  his  coach,  proposed  to 
Evadne  they  should  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  kids. 
The  Marquise  at  once  forbade  Evadne  to  appear  in 
her  morning  serge  or  to  wet  her  feet,  and  sent  them 
in  the  brougham  after  Evadne’s  old  friend  Estelle 
had  put  her  into  a  cream  cashmere  and  silk  stockings. 

Clive  was  always  spick  and  span,  and  highly 
approved. 

“  Common-sense  clothes  are  all  right  in  their 
place,  but  I  don’t  care  to  see  my  sister  got  up  for 
shrimping,  with  a  lot  of  smart  French  folks  wondering 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  why  the  English  dress  in 
such  an  abominable  way.” 

Evadne  felt  they  had  been  right  when  she  arrived. 
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For  the  Casino  was  quite  full,  and  Madame  Marc 
extremely  fashionable.  The  children  were  dancing 
gaily,  except  Yves,  who  stood  gloomily  apart,  with  a 
swarm  of  pertinacious  little  girls  boldly  asking  him 
to  be  their  partner. 

“  I  will  none  of  you/’  he  said  sternly.  “I  dance 
only  with  one  girl,  my  Mam’selle  Miss.”  Evadne 
was  not  unwilling,  though  it  was  hard  work  to  pilot 
Yves  through  the  mazes  of  the  polka  as  he  clung  to 
her  waist.  “  The  others  dance  with  infants.  I,  who 
have  sounded  my  eight  years,  have  a  real  demoiselle . 
I  will  no  more  go  with  children  such  as  Adrienne, 
who  weeps  because  I  refuse,”  he  boasted. 

“  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  dear  Mademoiselle,  make  that 
the  little  Yves  loves  me  again,”  wailed  the  rejected 
Adrienne  ;  but  Yves  was  adamant. 

“  She  is  nothing  but  a  baby,”  he  continued  scorn¬ 
fully.  “For  the  waltz,  I  know  it  not.  I  can  but 
regard  it  from  the  walls  with  the  other  messieurs.” 

The  little  string  band  from  Vienna  struck  up 
“  The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  ”  with  such  an  in¬ 
fectious  gaiety  that  Evadne  was  more  than  grateful 
to  Uncle  Yves  when  he  bowed  low  and  requested  “the 
honour  of  a  turn.”  True,  it  was  the  deux-temps,  but 
anything  was  better  than  sitting  still  to  the  tune  that 
still  makes  you  want  to  dance  when  you  are  altogether 
too  old.  Uncle  Yves  had  his  work  cut  out  to  steer 
among  joyous  couples  running  to  and  fro  at  their  own 
sweet  wills,  and  merry  circles  where  half  a  dozen  tiny 
people  in  the  briefest  and  fullest  of  frocks  went  madly 
round  and  round  in  the  good  old  fairy  fashion,  with 
peals  of  fairy  laughter. 
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Evadne  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  a  great 
surprise  which  caused  numbers  of  the  dancers  to  stop 
short  suddenly.  Only  then  did  she  guess  why  Clive 
had  been  eager  to  come,  why  he  had  bought  a  red 
carnation  for  his  buttonhole,  and  taken  such  ages 
dressing  himself.  He  had  been  sitting  beside  Madame 
Marc  and  Yonette,  who  was  in  her  pink  frock,  and 
wore  one  of  the  white  hats  only  the  artists  like  now, 
lined  with  black  velvet  and  trimmed  with  a  long  white 
feather.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  her  cheeks  as  pink 
as  her  frills,  and  her  little  banded  shoes  tapped 
impatiently  upon  the  parquet  floor.  The  last  time 
Yonette  had  danced  she  had  been  the  youngest  of  all 
the  dancers  at  just  such  a  ball,  and  she  had  been 
brought  forward  to  dance  alone.  The  music  in  her 
had  taught  her  better  than  any  master  of  them  all, 
and  there  are  things  one  never  forgets. 

Evadne  saw  Clive  leaning  over  Madame  Marc  and 
speaking  with  evident  earnestness.  That  plump  lady 
shook  her  head  at  first,  but  when  Clive  liked  he  had 
a  way  with  him,  according  to  that  undeniable  authority, 
his  own  old  nurse.  On  and  on,  faster  and  faster, 
played  the  band,  and  down  the  room  floated  a  slender 
figure  in  pink,  in  the  strong  arm  of  “  the  tall  English 
boy  who  waltzes  in  perfection,”  as  the  French  ladies 
whispered.  Dinard  was  small  enough  then  to  be 
really  sociable.  There  was  scarcely  one  person 
present  who  did  not  know  that  this  lovely  girl  had 
been  lame  for  years  until  the  greatest  living  French 
surgeon  had  added  one  more  ,to  his  grand  list  of 
cures. 

What  they  did  not  know,  could  not  guess,  was 
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what  the  first  dance  meant  to  Yonette  herself.  The 
very  music  was  the  symbol  of  her  return  to  the  for¬ 
feited  birthright  of  her  shadowed,  sorrowful  youth.  She 
recalled  with  a  kind  of  poignant  delight  how  she  had 
grieved  to  watch  the  others  doing  what  she  loved  best 
of  all.  She  saw  herself,  in  her  white  domino,  struggling 
hard  to  keep  the  tears  from  falling,  lest  Suzanne’s 
keen,  mocking  glance  should  spy  her  out.  Lost  in 
her  happiness,  she  did  not  notice  that  even  the  babies 
in  their  rosy  rings  had  ceased  their  gambols  at  the 
bidding  of  their  mothers,  afraid  lest  they  should  be  in 
the  way  and  dangerous  to  the  two  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  centred.  Evadne’s  look  of  joy  was  good  to 
witness,  thought  Uncle  Marc,  as  he  slipped  secretly 
aside  to  bid  the  music  cease.  Yonette  must  not  dance 
long  this  first  time,  that  was  certain,  although  it 
seemed  almost  cruel  to  force  her  to  stop.  They  were 
the  embodiment  of  grace,  this  tall,  fair  English  boy 
with  the  dark,  slight  maid. 

When  it  was  over  they  were  fairly  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations,  and  Yonette  turned  first  of  all 
to  Evadne. 

“  It  was  worth  waiting  all  these  years  and  years  to 
feel  as  I  felt.  It  was  better  than  any  poem  to  move 
again  in  accord  with  the  music.  Maman  will  forgive 
me.  I  have  been  patient  very  long,  but  I  am  patient 
no  more.” 

Madame  Marc  was  wise  enough  to  collect  her 
brood  very  shortly  afterwards,  in  spite  of  Yves’s  noisy 
protest  that  “  it  was  well  his  right  his  cousine  should 
dance  also  with  him.” 

“  I  will  wait  till  we  get  back  to  school,”  laughed 
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Evadne.  “  What  fun  we  shall  have.  Clive  says  a  lot 
of  girls  all  dancing  together  is  a  stupid  business.  He 
should  see  how  we  enjoy  ourselves  at  Les  Marronniers. 
Boys  are  not  everything.” 

“  Ah,  but  Monsieur  Clive  is  not  as  the  rest.  He 
dances  but  adorably.  Perhaps  some  day,  when  I  am 
in  the  world,  he  will  come  to  Paris  and  we  shall  dance 
again.” 

Madame  Picardin  looked  a  trifle  anxious  when 
Yonette  made  her  little  confession,  abetted  by  Uncle 
Yves.  She  went  obediently  to  bed,  and  was  not  even 
tired  in  the  morning,  though  she  sat  quietly  upon  the 
balcony  with  the  Marquise,  who  was  full  of  regret  she 
had  not  been  present. 

“  But  some  day  I  will  console  myself  by  having  a 
little  sauterie  for  all  my  young  friends.  Then  we  shall 
see  how  Mam’selle  Yonette  and  Evadne  can  lead  a 
cotillion,  and  even  if  Clive  is  fighting  in  India  he  will 
have  to  hurry  home  to  give  away  the  favours.” 
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When  they  got  back  to  Les  Marronniers  in  September 
they  found  a  number  of  new  girls,  and  various  pieces 
of  exciting  information  in  active  circulation.  Ina,  who 
had  been  in  Belgium,  was  full  of  a  rumour  that 
Suzanne’s  engagement  was  broken  off,  “  not  on  account 
of  her  temper,  as  would  have  been  probable,  one 
might  have  thought,  but  because  her  precious  dot 
turns  out  to  be  smaller  than  her  devoted  fiance  could 
stand.  I  don’t  suppose  he  said  she’d  be  dear  at  any 
price,  but  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  he  thought  it,  if  he 
saw  much  of  her.” 

Authentic  or  not,  there  seemed  no  sign  of  bonbons 
or  bouquets,  and  Suzanne  revenged  herself  by  making 
life  a  burden  to  fresh  victims.  Evadne  was  no  nearer 
to  forgiving  her  when  she  found  she  had  revived  the 
legend  of  Cousin  Dick’s  supposed  cowardice,  whisper¬ 
ing  it  in  the  ears  of  the  intimates  she  was  for  ever 
making,  only  to  result  in  speedy  quarrelling. 

She  never  lost  a  chance  of  being  disagreeable  to 
Yonette,  who,  however,  was  far  too  happy  now  to 
trouble  over  such  trifles.  It  was  Ina  who  had 
mischievously  strengthened  her  dislike  into  jealousy 
by  saying— 

“  Now  that  Vonette’s  well  she’s  growing  very 

pretty.  I  shan’t  have  her  around  until  my  duke 
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really  is  mine.  After  me — a  good  long  way,  certainly 
— she’s  the  belle  of  this  school.  And  she  knows  how 
to  wear  those  simple  little  frocks,  and  don’t  need  one 
scrap  of  powder  or  paint.  And  she’s  the  only  person 
in  this  house  who  could  get  into  my  shoes  and  move 
when  she  had  them  on.” 

Yonette  did  not  ride,  after  all.  She  was  to  dance 
or  ride,  as  she  preferred,  but  not  yet  to  do  both,  and 
Evadne  was  disappointed  at  her  choice.  The  forest 
was  putting  on  its  full  autumn  glory,  and  Monsieur 
Picardin’s  nature  lessons  were  recalled  at  every  turn. 

“  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  love  nature  best,”  explained 
Yonette,  “  but  they  would  never  let  me  ride  in  bad 
weather,  and  when  it  rains  on  Thursday  it  is  glorious 
to  dance.  And  also  the  Uncle  Marc,  who  carried  me 
in  his  arms  when  I  was  lame,  wishes  greatly  that  I 
first  mount  with  him.” 

Barbara  made  excellent  company  out  of  doors,  and, 
fired  by  Yonette’s  example,  Evadne  worked  hard  and 
yet  found  time  for  an  amount  of  reading  which 
surprised  her. 

‘  ‘  If  you  have  the  wish  to  read,  the  time  is  there. 
If  the  wish  is  absent,  then  there  is  never  a  moment. 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  gets  angry  when  the  girls  say 
they  have  no  time.  She  says  it  is  a  senseless  illusion, 
and  that  it  comes  of  being  in  a  hurry.  She  prophesies 
an  intolerable  generation  of  women  always  rushing 
about,  but  in  reality  getting  nothing  at  all  finished. 
Look  at  her.  She  moves  always  with  slow  elegance ; 
she  sits  for  hours  over  her  embroidery.  Yet  who  knows 
half  as  much,  or  can  talk  like  her  ?  ” 

Barbara  was  even  fuller  of  “perfectly  splendid 
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ideas  ”  than  usual,  and  they  were  not  precisely  con¬ 
ducive  to  her  obtaining  her  Marron  at  this  eleventh 
hour. 

“You  know  Ina  and  I  have  our  birthdays  to¬ 
gether,  December  the  sixteenth,  two  days  before  we  go 
home.  I  don’t  know  if  I’m  glad  or  sorry,  but  I  do 
know  that  there  are  actually  two  new  girls,  the  Dutch 
one  and  the  French  one,  with  birthdays  on  the  very 
same  date.  Four  birthdays  in  one  big,  jolly  celebra¬ 
tion  would  be  something  like  a  wind-up.  I  want  to  be 
remembered  when  I’m  gone.  I  want  them  to  say, 
‘After  all,  old  Barbara  knew  how  to  run  shows.*  The 
question  is,  what  to  have.  Every  one’s  tired  of  fancy 
dress  dances,  and  the  worst  of  theatricals  is  the 
sickening  rehearsing.  Well,  I  say  a  grand  surprise  of 
really  fine  tableaux  of  four  nations.  That’s  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  English,  American,  French,  and  Dutch.  All 
historical,  two  for  each  country.  Ina  was  set  upon  a 
cotillion — or  a  German,  as  she  calls  it — after  what 
Vonette  said  about  your  Marquise  having  one  when 
you  are  both  out.  She’s  got  her  father — he  was  a 
millionaire  yesterday,  and  he’s  going  to  be  another, 
she  says,  to-morrow — to  promise  presents  all  round. 
Bather  a  big  order,  but  Americans  like  trumping 
everybody  else’s  card,  and  no  one  wants  to  stop 
‘  Popper  ’  Mainways  if  he  wishes  to  try.  But  I  told  her 
what  an  angel  she  would  look  as  Priscilla  or  somebody, 
and  she  soon  agreed  to  another  inspiration  of  mine. 
First  the  tableaux,  then  the  cotillion,  and  nothing  else. 
Finally  le  rhum-puncli ,  and  cheers,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  We  ought  to  have  a  night  to  make  us  proud  of 
having  been  Marrons  to  the  end  of  time. 
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“  Then  I’ve  got  still  another  idea.  The  Protestant 
orphans  we  keep  are  dressmakers’  apprentices.  We’ll 
get  leave  to  pay  them  to  come  and  work  at  the  clothes, 
and  give  them  a  beanfeast  too.  I  detest  sewing.  I 
ought  to  have  been  a  man.  I’d  have  managed  a  big 
theatre  or  something.  Of  course,  we  shan’t  be  able  to 
stick  to  nationalities  for  the  tableaux.  We  must  just 
put  in  the  people  who  look  likeliest.  I  shan’t  confide 
in  one  governess  except  Madame  Obermann.  One 
can’t  do  without  her.  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  will 
give  leave,  now  she  realises  I’m  leaving  the  idler’s 
brigade,  and  I’ll  promise  not  to  interfere  with  the 
studies  of  that  intellectual  bluestocking,  Miss  Evadne 
Merridew.  I  can  get  round  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre. 
I’m  not  afraid  of  her,  like  everybody  else,  and  I  never 
cry.  What  she  detests  with  girls  are  stupidity  and 
tears.  I’m  ignorant,  but  I’m  not  really  a  fool.  They 
say  all  the  Levines  develop  late,  and  my  time  for 
development  has  evidently  not  come.  Till  it  does 
I  shall  enjoy  myself.” 

Barbara’s  prophecy  as  to  full  permission  was  ful¬ 
filled,  with  the  rather  alarming  proviso  that  if  any 
professor  sent  in  really  bad  reports  of  her  work, 
the  tableaux  would  be  stopped  and  the  whole  school 
disappointed.  But  Barbara,  equal  to  this  as  to  all 
emergencies,  gave  the  professors  another  surprise  by 
the  originality  of  her  deductions  from  their  lectures. 
The  secrets  concerning  the  tableaux  were  much  better 
kept  than  usual.  Barbara  only  stipulated  that,  as 
the  project  was  hers,  England  should  take  the  first 
place  on  the  list.  Yonette  was  equally  anxious  that 
France  should  come  last,  and  Ina  chiefly  concerned 
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over  her  own  garments.  Bettje  Van  Koos  immedi¬ 
ately  became  popular  by  proving  a  valuable  and  very 
willing  ally.  She  continually  received  large  parcels 
from  Holland,  but  refused  to  divulge  their  contents. 

October  hurried  away,  and  November  put  the 
forest  into  trimmings  of  pale  gold  where  the  last 
leaves  lingered.  The  beeches  glowed  burnt-sienna, 
and  sometimes  Evadne  felt  sad  to  think  that  she  was 
leaving  the  beautiful  place  which  had  taught  her  far 
more  than  she  knew.  If  the  Christmas  meeting  with 
her  parents  shone  like  a  star  upon  her  horizon,  there 
was  real  regret  at  the  thought  that  she  would  soon 
say  good-bye  to  Les  Marronniers.  It  was  a  different 
feeling  from  the  angry  rebellion  with  which  she  had 
left  Mayfield.  She  thought  gratefully  how,  if  her 
parents  had  given  her  her  own  way,  she  would  never 
have  had  Yonette  for  her  friend.  She  would  never 
have  known  France  as  she  did ;  never  have  been  in 
Broceliande  to  hear  Monsieur  Picardin  tell  the  stories 
of  his  beloved  butterflies.  She  wanted  to  go  home, 
yet  she  wanted  to  stay,  and  was  only  consoled  by  the 
idea  that  scarcely  any  of  her  contemporaries  would  be 
left  behind. 

There  was  no  early  snow  that  year.  The  weather 
was  almost  like  spring,  and  they  could  still  be  much 
in  the  garden,  where  the  hollies  were  loaded  with 
scarlet  berries.  It  had  become  a  familiar  pleasure  to 
dance  with  Yonette  on  Thursdays,  and  to  see  her 
chosen  by  the  dancing  master  as  “  the  one  pupil,  the 
one  who  does  precisely  as  I  do,  and  is  therefore 
admirable.”  But  not  even  to  Evadne  did  she  divulge 
the  subject  of  the  second  of  the  French  tableaux. 
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They  made  several  visits  to  the  Chateau  in  the 
short  wintry  afternoons  which  are  not  as  short  as  ours 
because  the  midday  meal  is  at  twelve.  China  painting 
was  the  rage,  and  Evadne  was  among  those  who  had 
leave  to  copy  from  King  Louis  Philippe’s  famous 
plates  with  the  views  of  the  palaces.  She  got  one  the 
same  size,  and  did  her  best  to  reproduce  the  stiff  little 
painting  of  Fontainebleau  itself  to  give  to  her  mother, 
and  one  of  Blois  for  Madame  la  Marquise,  who  had 
told  her  how  she  loved  the  delightful  little  city  by  the 
Loire.  Yonette,  if  she  could  not  paint,  could  tell  her 
about  what  she  was  painting,  which  was  satisfactory. 

Once  or  twice  she  had  touched  on  a  more  serious 
subject,  but  Evadne  was  obdurate. 

“It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  want  me  to  forgive 
Suzanne,  who  does  not  care  one  pin  if  I  do  or  I  don’t. 
But  she  has  been  telling  again  what  that  horrible 
person  wrote  about  Cousin  Dick,  and  one  of  the  new 
girls  said  she  was  sorry  for  me  to  have  to  be  ashamed 
of  my  relations.  Sorry,  when  every  one  who  knows 
Dick  is  proud  of  it.  I  might  have  forgiven  her  for 
the  way  she  persecuted  you  when  you  were  lame,  but 
never  for  the  other  thing.  I’ve  known  Dick  always, 
and  I  know  there  never  was  any  one  braver  than  he 
is.  If  he  isn’t  a  soldier,  it  was  a  soldier  who  told  me 
he’d  done  what  he  wouldn’t  have  done  himself  in 
the  war.” 

Suzanne  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  tableaux, 
where  she  was,  indeed,  to  have  a  place  of  honour  in 
proportion  to  her  vanity. 

“  It  is  her  height  and  the  length  of  her  hair  that 
forced  us  to  choose  her,”  explained  Yonette.  “But 
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I  am  not  entirely  sorry.  I  want  to  go  away  quite 
at  peace  with  every  one,  and,  though  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  in  the  picture  with  her,  I  made  no  difficulties. 
I  am  too  thankful  to  care  any  more  about  little  things. 
Every  day  when  I  wake  I  remember  I  can  run  once 
again,  and  every  day  it  is  like  a  new  miracle.  All  the 
future  looks  rose-coloured.  Sorrows  may  come — trials 
— but  I  am  like  the  rest,  not  a  deformed  creature  to 
be  pitied  or  despised.  If  ever  I  am  a  poet  I  shall  sing 
glad  songs,  not  sad  ones.” 

The  eventful  Thursday  at  length  arrived ;  for 
“  surprises  ”  usually  took  place  upon  holidays,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  lessons.  Mr. 
Mainways  had  proved  as  good  as  his  word.  Immense 
cardboard  boxes  had  arrived  from  Paris,  but  only  Ina 
and  her  new  ally,  Alicia  Carr,  who  was  to  lead  the 
cotillion  with  her,  could  say  what  their  contents  were. 
The  ladies  had  invited  several  of  their  friends,  as 
usual,  and  the  school  band,  consisting  of  two  violins, 
a  ’cello,  and  a  piano,  practised  vigorously  for  hours. 

Evadne,  who  was  herself  in  the  first  picture, 
did  not  reflect  that  it  would  probably  be  her  final 
appearance  in  manly  attire. 

“Your  cloak  is  far  too  long  for  a  courtier,” 
criticised  Barbara,  “but  of  course  Alicia  would  not 
let  me  cut  the  thing,  because  of  the  fur  lining.  You 
won’t  freeze,  anyway,  and,  after  all,  you  need  only 
wear  it  for  a  minute  just  for  the  march  past.” 

Dinner  was  hurried  through  earlier  than  usual, 
that  the  performers  might  have  full  leisure  to  get 
ready  by  eight  o’clock.  The  alcove  between  the  salon 
and  a  class-room  made  an  excellent  proscenium. 
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There  was  the  stage,  duly  raised,  and  a  gauze  curtain 
behind  the  heavier  one.  Taste  and  ingenuity  in  such 
matters  are  universal  in  France,  and,  by  begging, 
borrowing,  and  contriving,  the  dresses  were  extra¬ 
ordinarily  good.  If  the  twelve  stumpy  lamps  used  as 
footlights  were  inclined  to  smell,  it  was  a  drawback 
inevitable  in  the  ’eighties,  and  did  not  much  afflict  the 
organisers.  There  were  programmes,  prettily  decorated, 
which  were  read  with  interest,  as  they  furnished  the 
full  explanations  necessary  except  in  one  instance, 
where  the  title  stood  alone. 

Then  the  band  struck  up  a  “  Pot-Pourri  ”  of  old 
English  tunes,  and  to  the  strains  of  “  Sir  Roger  ” 
the  first  tableau  was  loudly  applauded.  It  showed 
Evadne  as  the  gallant  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  throwing 
down  his  cloak  at  the  feet  of  an  admirable  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  whom  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  recognise 
Barbara. 

“And  that  same  Barbara  is  really  like  the  great 
Queen  in  face,”  insisted  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre. 
“  Who  knows  ?  She  too  may  be  a  maitresse  femme . 
I  do  not  give  her  up  because  she  persists  in  making 
herself  instead  of  letting  me  make  her.” 

There  were  half  a  dozen  maids  of  honour  grouped 
effectively  around  their  sovereign,  and,  if  one  or  two 
did  move  slightly,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  highly 
successful. 

But  it  was  the  second  which  won  the  heartiest 
cheering  :  “  Queen  Victoria,”  in  royal  robes,  alone  on 
her  throne,  after  a  famous  painting. 

“  Beatrix  Combermere  is  too  tall  and  too  good- 
looking,  but  she  has  the  dignity,  the  amazing  dignity, 
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of  the  little  Queen.  Did  I  not  see  her  when  she 
opened  the  Albert  Hall  in  her  plain  widow’s  dress? 
Short,  stout,  ordinary,  and  yet  in  some  way  the 
Queen,”  commented  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  “  and 
royal  in  her  welcome  to  our  exiles,  whether  kings  or 
emperors.” 

It  was  not  Ina  who  inappropriately  figured  as 
“  Priscilla  courted  by  Miles  Standish,”  but  a  fair, 
slight  English  girl  who  really  looked  like  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Mayflower. 
A  new  American  girl,  Alicia  Carr,  was  the  bashful 
Miles  to  perfection,  although  they  ought  to  have  been 
seen  to  more  romantic  music  than  “  Yankee  Doodle,” 
in  which  the  band  seemed  to  revel. 

Then  came  “  America,”  a  lovely  vision  of  Ina,  all 
in  white,  soft  satin,  holding  the  star-spangled  banner 
in  rich  silks,  with  diamonds  flashing  in  her  hair. 

“  What  beauty  !  It  will  be  heard  of  in  the  great 
world,”  foretold  an  old  lady  guest. 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  said  nothing.  She  was 
possibly  reflecting  that  the  ideal  America  welcoming 
the  traveller  to  New  York  was  no  dainty  fashion-plate 
in  costly  embroideries,  but  a  simple  woman,  with 
other,  better  business  than  to  dazzle. 

From  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  the  honours  fell 
to  the  Dutch.  There  had  been  nothing  to  compare 
with  “  The  Eleven  Provinces,”  each  in  picturesque 
national  dress.  Bettje  and  Nelly,  the  only  represen¬ 
tatives  of  their  country,  were  called  separately  before 
the  curtain,  and,  being  full  of  patriotism,  were  well 
rewarded  for  days  of  patient  trouble.  But  they  only 
bowed  for  an  instant,  for  Bettje  was  wanted  again. 
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The  band  enlivened  the  rather  long  interval  with 
a  very  spirited  performance  of  the  Dutch  National 
Anthem,  which  nobody  recognised,  though  it  is  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Then  behind  the  gauze  appeared  a 
lady  in  a  handsome  velvet  dress  of  the  exact  fashion 
of  the  hour,  holding  a  great  doll  wonderfully  like  a 
baby  in  her  arms.  “  The  Hope  of  Holland.”  That 
picture  had  been  in  every  newspaper,  English  and 
French ;  and  if  more  evidence  was  wanted,  there  on 
the  table  was  a  little  orange  tree  with  one  golden  fruit 
gleaming  through  the  dark  leaves.  It  was  a  very 
pleasing  tableau,  this  of  the  infant  Wilhelmina,  and 
met  with  general  favour. 

Then  came  a  pretty  bevy  in  French  costumes  of 
the  great  century.  Marion  Whitmore  as  quite  a 
dignified  Racine,  in  the  soutane  of  an  abbe,  reading 
“  Esther  ”  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her  sober 
black  serge,  contrasting  with  brocades  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  Beatrix  made  a  stately  and 
severe  Maintenon,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have 
kept  the  absent  king  in  order  ;  and  Ina  was  exquisite 
as  a  listener  who  was  surely  too  frivolous  for  such 
serious  reading. 

“  Charming.  But  why  was  Yonette  absent  ?  ” 
questioned  Mademoiselle  Dessaint.  “If  there  was 
room  for  Suzanne,  who  only  looked  bored,  there 
should  have  been  room  for  the  one  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  ‘  Esther  ’  and  look  as  if  she  did.  Racine  should 
have  known  better  than  not  to  manage  the  invitations 
more  skilfully.  He  would  have  given  his  tragedy  an 
infinitely  greater  chance.” 

And  now  the  band  began  to  play  the  “  Marseil- 
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laise  ”  very  softly,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
There  was  still  a  heartache  in  that  sound  when  1870 
seemed  but  as  yesterday.  Even  among  the  servants 
in  the  background  there  were  dim  eyes,  and  thoughts 
flying  swiftly  to  graves  known  and  unknown.  Evadne, 
who  was  with  the  onlookers  now,  though  still  in 
costume,  fingered  the  little  flag  she  incongruously 
wore,  and  wondered  how  it  felt  to  be  vanquished. 
She  had  learnt  to  love  France  and  to  pity  her ;  how 
much  she  had  not  guessed  till  she  saw  the  last  picture 
of  all.  She  never  thought  “  La  Republique,”  holding 
her  Tricolour,  with  her  cap  of  scarlet  over  the  long 
dark  hair  flowing  almost  to  her  knees,  was  only 
Suzanne,  after  all.  For  her  whole  attention  was 
riveted  upon  the  graceful  figure  kneeling  at  her  feet 
at  a  little  distance,  holding  out  her  hands  in  mute  yet 
eloquent  supplication. 

There  was  no  need  of  the  cry  of  “  Alsace  !  Alsace  !  ” 
for  Yonette  wore  the  peasant  dress,  the  great  black 
bow  in  her  black  curls.  But  it  was  the  wonderful 
expression  of  passionate  grief  in  her  pale  face,  and  the 
great  brown  eyes  uplifted  in  pleading  adoration. 
There  was  a  murmur  and  a  cry  of  “  Bis,”  but  there 
was  no  clapping.  Something  in  the  French  faces 
silenced  the  rest.  Again  and  again  the  curtain  was 
raised,  but,  though  “  La  Republique  ”  came  smiling  at 
the  call,  Yonette  was  not  with  her. 

Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  understood  best  why. 
u  Let  the  child  alone,”  she  said  with  authority.  “  For 
Susanne  it  was  only  acting ;  for  her  and  for  some  of 
us,  reality.” 

This  was  the  truth.  Most  of  the  servants  were  ir* 
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tears,  and  all  the  governesses  kept  them  company. 
Mademoiselle  Dessaint  openly  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  had  the  stern  expression  which 
made  Barbara  say  to  Evadne  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Look  at  her.  When  she  is  like  that  she  makes 
you  certain  that  she  has  the  stuff  in  her  to  be  a 
Madame  Roland  or  some  one  great.  It  seems  waste 
she  should  be  nothing  but  a  schoolmistress.” 

“  For  her,  perhaps  ;  not  for  us,”  said  Evadne  with 
conviction.  “  If  I  had  a  feeble  creature  for  a  school¬ 
mistress,  I’m  sure  I  should  learn  to  be  feebler  still,  if 
I  learnt  at  all.  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  is  just  scorn¬ 
ful  of  everything  weak  and  silly.  From  the  very  first 
I  felt  I  could  not  bear  it  if  she  despised  me.  I  am  not 
sure  if  I  love  her  like  Miss  Bosanquet,  but  I  admire 
her  even  more.” 

This  conversation  took  place  whilst  they  all  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  hall,  that  the  salon  might  be  cleared 
for  the  cotillion.  But  as  there  was  no  sign  of  Yonette, 
Evadne  went  up  to  their  room,  and  found  her  hastily 
undressing. 

“  I  can’t  go  back,”  she  explained.  “  I  want  you  to 
say  I  was  tired  and  would  rather  rest.  You  see,  I  am 
always  allowed  to  go  to  bed  when  I  wish.” 

“  But  we  were  all  to  stay  in  costume,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  prize  for  the  best.  You  were  sweet.  You 
might  have  won  it.” 

Yonette  shook  her  head.  “  But  I  could  not  dance 
as  an  Alsacienne.  Some  of  my  father’s  people  came 
from  Alsace,  and  our  hearts  bleed  for  our  unknown 
cousins.  I  could  not  feel  merry  for  one  moment  in 
that  dress,  the  symbol  of  such  anguish  and  loss.” 
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Evadne  said  nothing.  She  did  something  more 
tactful,  for  she  went  away  and  told  Madame  Obermann, 
whose  own  eyes  were  very  red. 

“  That  Yonette,  she  has  a  heart  of  gold.  She  is 
a  patriot  before  all.  She  would  not  take  a  diamond 
as  the  price  of  making  that  costume  a  show  like  the 
others,”  was  her  comment. 

But  French  emotions,  if  intense,  are  apt  to  be 
rather  transient.  In  another  half-hour  the  cotillion 
was  in  full  swing,  and  Ina  in  her  element  as  hostess 
and  leader,  assisted  by  Alicia  Carr,  who  now  showed 
her  bashfulness  to  have  been  only  clever  imitation. 
They  had  both  had  experience  at  the  extravagant 
“  Buds’  Germans  ”  in  New  York,  when  small  children 
are  allowed  to  imitate  all  the  extravagance  of  their 
elders.  The  fun  was  fast  and  furious.  There  was  the 
sheet  figure,  when  your  partner  only  showed  the 
points  of  her  toes  under  the  sheet  held  across  the 
room,  and  you  trod  on  the  slipper  you  fancied  was 
hers,  and  lost  her  if  you  guessed  wrongly.  There  was 
the  mirror,  held  by  Ina,  with  Alicia  at  hand  to  wipe 
off  the  reflections  of  all  but  her  favoured  choice.  There 
was  the  hassock  race,  when  a  dozen  claimants  for  as 
many  partners  raced  on  hassocks  over  the  smooth 
parquet. 

The  presents  were  charming.  Fans,  scent 
bottles,  strings  of  the  blue  beads  from  Venice  every 
one  wanted.  Sweets  in  every  sort  of  bag  and  box. 
Scented  artificial  roses,  and  long,  floating  gauze 
scarves.  Mr.  Mainways  was  no  niggard.  There  were 
enough  and  to  spare  of  all  the  things  girls  love. 
Nearly  every  one  was  satisfied,  for  Ina  was  good- 
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natured,  and  often  showered  her  treasures  on  the 
unlikeliest  recipients.  If  she  paid  off  old  scores  with 
Suzanne  in  the  powder-puff  figure  by  a  dab  which  made 
her  eyes  smart,  she  handed  her  a  scarf  of  vivid  red 
which  she  could  wear  picturesquely  with  her  Republi¬ 
can  dress.  There  was  as  little  doubt  that  it  suited  her 
as  that  no  one  was  better  aware  of  it  than  herself. 
Her  hair,  at  any  rate,  looked  magnificent,  and  she 
enjoyed  the  many  compliments  audible  as  she  passed. 

She  was  especially  gracious  when  Ina  proposed 
she  should  hold  the  candlestick  in  the  last  figure. 

“  You  are  tall  enough,”  she  explained.  “  I’m  a 
dot,  and  Alicia  is  not  much  better.  You  just  stand  on 
a  chair  and  hold  the  lighted  candles  in  each  hand. 
The  rest  jump  till  some  one’s  clever  enough  to  blow 
it  out.  Then  they  get  a  twirl  with  you,  and  you 
choose  a  favour  for  them.  You  do  two  at  a  time,  one 
each  side.” 

She  pulled  out  an  arm-chair  and  put  it  close 
to  a  sofa,  where  the  heavy  cloak  of  Sir  Walter  and 
the  heavier  state  mantle  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been 
thrown  aside.  Suzanne  loved  to  be  conspicuous,  and 
loved  a  chance  of  showing  that  her  shoes,  at  any  rate, 
were  small. 

The  ladies  and  their  guests  had  gone  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  punch  had  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  There  was  no  governess  at  hand  to  see  that  it 
might  be  dangerous,  and  Madame  Obermann  the 
careful  was  at  the  piano.  The  jumping  did  not  do 
much  credit  to  the  gymnastic  master.  Evadne  and 
Barbara,  who  were  partners,  privately  expected  to 
jump  much  better  and  carry  off  the  prizes  when  it 
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came  to  their  turn.  But  their  turn  never  came. 
Marie  Derive,  and  the  solid  Nelly  Lette,  were  mean¬ 
while  making  hopeless  attempts  in  the  midst  of  a 
laughing  group.  Suddenly  there  was  a  gust  of  air 
from  one  of  the  doors  opening  to  let  in  old  Pierre,  with 
his  tray  of  steaming  glasses.  The  scarlet  scarf  caught 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  in  one  second  Suzanne’s 
dress  was  on  fire.  To  Evadne  it  brought  back  with  a 
sort  of  sick  fear  the  whole  scene  in  Paris  in  a  flash  of 
horror.  Yet  she  only  hesitated  one  second  before 
rushing  to  the  sofa  to  follow  the  lead  of  Barbara,  and 
with  her  to  seize  the  cloaks  and  fling  them  about  the 
shrieking  girl.  For  one  moment  there  was  a  scene  of 
wild  confusion;  the  next  the  voice  of  Mademoiselle 
Sylvestre  calling  sternly  for  silence. 

As  the  tumult  fell,  she  said  loudly,  “  No  one  need 
be  alarmed.  Thanks  to  two  with  presence  of  mind, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Suzanne  has  lost  a  little  of 
her  hair  and  scorched  her  arm — nothing  worse.” 
Suzanne  was  sobbing  hysterically,  and  the  Direetrice 
continued  calmly,  “It  is  only  a  case  of  fright. 
Madame  Obermann  will  see  to  her,  and  you  others, 
if  you  have  any  sense  left,  will  eat  your  cakes  and 
go  to  bed.  For  you,  my  children,”  she  said,  turning 
to  Evadne  and  Barbara,  and  kissing  them  both,  “  I 
am  satisfied  with  you.  Evadne  has  had  experience 
which  might  well  have  made  her  shrink  from  action, 
but  Barbara.  .  .  .”  There  was  a  look  of  rare  tender¬ 
ness  in  her  face  which  made  it  beautiful  as  she  paused. 

Then  Evadne  spoke  with  her  heart  on  her  lips : 
“  It  was  all  Barbara’s  doing.  I  was  horribly  frightened. 
I  couldn’t  have  gone  first.  I  only  followed.” 
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“  At  least  you  made  up  your  mind  quickly,  mon 
enfant ,”  said  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre,  smiling.  “  What 
shall  we  do  for  you  both  now  you  are  leaving  us  ?  ” 

For  once  Barbara  was  silent.  She  knew  what  she 
wanted,  but  she  could  not  ask.  Happily  for  her, 
Evadne  was  there  to  say  eagerly — 

“  Give  her  the  Marron,  Mademoiselle.  If  I  got 
mine  for  just  standing  still  in  Paris,  surely  she  ought 
to  have  it  for  being  first  to-night.” 

And  Evadne  had  her  wish  granted,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  Mademoiselle  Sylvestre  had  longed  for  a  chance 
of  giving  Barbara  what  it  had  been  difficult  for  her  to 
win  like  any  one  else. 

Barbara  looked  sober  for  a  moment  when  she 
emerged,  duly  decorated,  from  the  Cabinet  du  Travail, 
but  made  her  way  to  Number  Three,  where  Evadne 
was  undressing  tranquilly. 

“  Life’s  a  funny  thing,”  she  began,  fingering  her 
trophy.  “  I’ve  always  detested  Suzanne,  and  yet  she’s 
made  a  Marron  of  me  in  the  end.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  be  grateful  to  her.  You  were  a  brick,  Evadne.  I’m 
glad  to  be  English  and  under  your  flag.” 

After  she  was  gone,  Yonette,  sitting  up  in  her  bed 
flushed  and  excited,  made  Evadne  go  through  the 
whole  story  again. 

“  It  is  glorious  you  should  have  forgotten  she  was 
your  enemy,”  she  concluded  triumphantly. 

Evadne  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
said  slowly — 

“  I  don’t  deserve  any  praise,  for  I  did  hesitate,  and 
I  was  frightened.  But,  do  you  know,  it  was  the 
thought  of  Cousin  Dick  that  made  me  follow  Barbara. 
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And  now  the  strange  thing  is  that  I  feel  I  really  can 
forgive  Suzanne.  Very  likely,  after  two  days,  we 
shall  never  see  each  other  again,  but  she  will  have  to 
remember  it  was  his  cousin  who  helped  Barbara.” 

Suzanne  thanked  them  officially  next  day  in  an 
elaborate  fashion. 

“  Piling  on  a  lot  of  adjectives  as  if  she  meant  one 
of  them,”  decided  Barbara,  contemptuously.  “  She 
was  far  more  occupied  in  bemoaning  the  loss  of  half 
her  hair  than  in  thanksgivings  that  she  had  not  been 
hopelessly  disfigured.” 

“  My  father  intends  to  send  each  of  you  a  token  of 
his  gratitude,”  concluded  Suzanne,  with  an  air  of 
condescension. 

“  We  couldn’t  be  rude  and  refuse  his  old  tokens,  I 
suppose  ?  ”  questioned  Barbara. 

But  even  Evadne  saw  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
course  ;  and  when  two  very  tasteful  bracelets  came  to 
their  English  homes  from  Brussels,  their  parents,  at 
least,  were  pleased  and  proud. 

The  last  night  was  not  in  the  least  like  that  last 
night  at  Mayfield.  There  was  no  parting  hymn,  and, 
indeed,  no  solemnity.  Every  one  who  was  leaving 
talked  in  her  own  language,  and  bustled  over  her 
packing.  In  the  midst  a  telegram  came  to  Evadne, 
which  made  her  swiftly  forget  everything  else.  For 
it  was  dated  from  Grandmamma’s,  and  ran  as  follows : 
“  Safe  home.  Waiting  for  you. — Father  and  Mother.” 

Even  the  good-bye  to  Vonette  was  sweetened  by 
her  promise  of  a  long  visit  in  the  spring.  She  went 
as  far  as  Paris  with  the  twelve  joyous  English  girls 
who  had  left  for  good.  Miss  Payne  had  as  much  as 
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she  could  do  to  keep  her  charges  within  bounds  when, 
after  a  night  at  a  quiet  hotel,  they  left  for  England 
next  morning.  Already  Les  Marronniers  was  slipping 
away  into  the  past,  and,  of  all  the  party,  Evadne  was 
happiest.  Eighteen  months !  How  the  long  time 
had  flown.  They  hardly  seemed  the  length  of  the 
short,  still  Channel  passage  across  a  grey  sea  touched 
with  a  red  winter  sun.  Not  half  as  interminable  as 
those  two  hours  between  Folkestone  and  Charing 
Cross.  But  the  train  got  in  at  last,  though  it  was 
late,  as  trains  are  apt  to  be  when  we  are  in  a  great 
hurry.  There  was  a  crowd  upon  the  platform,  and 
among  it  a  tall,  soldierly  man  and  a  beautiful  woman 
in  a  short  sealskin  jacket. 

The  next  moment  Evadne  was  in  her  mother’s 
arms  without  the  least  idea  of  the  delight  with  which 
her  parents  had  seen  this  changed  daughter.  For 
she  was  graceful  now  as  well  as  tall.  She  had  her 
hair  in  the  pretty  door-knocker  which  would  soon  be 
a  Greek  knot,  and  she  wore  her  Paris  clothes  with  an 
easy  unconsciousness.  They  went  quickly  away  in 
Grandmamma’s  brougham,  and  found  the  boys  and 
Cousin  Dick  all  ready  to  rejoice  with  them. 

And  the  very  next  day  they  all  went  to  Farlowe, 
and  had  a  real  Christmas.  And  every  servant  on  the 
place  told  Evadne,  rather  to  her  bewilderment,  that 
they  would  never  have  known  her,  which  she  did  not 
quite  understand,  for  all  her  seventeen  years.  She 
was  obliged  in  honesty  to  admit  that  being  grown-up 
was  not  bad,  after  all,  if  you  had  a  home  like  Farlowe. 

And  Cousin  Dick  said  privately  to  Mrs.  Merridew, 
“  All  that  is  best  in  my  little  pal  is  there  still.  France 
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has  done  much  for  her,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  think 
the  girl  will  be  as  sweet  as  the  child.  She  has  little 
left  to  learn,  and  who  can  teach  it  better  than  you  ? 
We  did  not  want  a  girl  all  tomboy,  or  all  bluestocking. 
We  wanted  a  gracious  woman — there  are  never  half 
enough — and  she  will  come  in  due  time.” 
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It  was  a  mild  winter,  and  Evadne  enjoyed  every  day 
of  it.  She  rode  with  her  father,  and  learnt  to  put 
him  on  the  list  of  her  real  intimates  when  she  found 
he  loved  nature  like  Monsieur  Picardin  himself.  If 
she  rather  hated  having  to  pay  calls  with  her  mother 
now  and  then,  she  enjoyed  hearing  all  the  county 
declare  that  Mrs.  Merridew  was  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  had  been  terribly  missed.  She  liked  dropping 
into  the  cottages,  carrying  her  welcome  with  her, 
much  better,  and  made  friends  afresh  with  every 
man,  woman,  child,  and  dog  in  Farlowe.  She  wrote 
voluminous  letters  to  Yonette,  full  of  illustrations,  and 
found  time  to  read  numbers  of  the  English  books 
Yonette  was  devouring  with  keen  interest,  preparatory 
to  her  visit.  Clive  was  in  the  Sherwood  Foresters 
now,  and  some  of  the  subalterns  of  that  distinguished 
regiment  had  decided  favourably  as  to  his  sister  in  the 
intervals  of  being  hopelessly  in  love  with  his  mother. 
There  was  one  drawback.  Cousin  Dick’s  room  was 
empty,  for  he  was  too  busy  with  his  trout  farm  to 
leave  Monmouthshire. 

Easter  was  late  and  warm,  and  brought  back  to 
Farlowe  the  famous  cricketer,  eager  to  keep  his 
promise. 
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“  Mr.  Worplesea  is  awfully  jolly  not  to  say  what  a 
duffer  I  am  now,”  Evadne  confided  gratefully  to  Mary 
Pargitter,  who  had  come  to  make  up  an  eleven  with 
some  rather  incompetent  local  girls.  For  Mary  was 
in  the  Mayfield  eleven  at  last,  though  she  was  fatter 
than  ever.  Truth  to  tell,  her  visit  was  not  a  brilliant 
success.  Somehow  she  did  not  get  on  well  with  the 
boys,  and  even  she  and  Evadne  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  say  when  they  were  alone  together.  Evadne 
loyally  wished  Mary  to  be  thoroughly  happy,  and 
found  it  a  difficulty.  Mary  did  not  exactly  fit  in,  and 
complained  that  Evadne  had  grown  “fashionable,” 
much  to  her  disgust. 

The  match  was  tremendous  fun,  though  she  only 
made  five  runs. 

“Beally  you  don’t  seem  to  mind  one  bit,”  said  the 
amazed  Mary.  “You  are  not  keen  like  you  were. 
And  I  made  ten.” 

“It  isn’t  that  I  am  not  fond  of  cricket,”  denied 
Evadne.  “  But  now  there  seem  so  many  other  things 
to  do,  I  can’t  think  of  nothing  else  all  day.” 

That  was  Mary’s  lonely  triumph,  for,  do  what  she 
would,  she  could  not  prevail  on  Frank  Worplesea 
to  coach  such  a  promising  pupil.  He  was  always 
wanting  to  play  tennis  with  Evadne  instead.  No  one 
was  overcome  with  grief  when  Mary  departed,  though 
Evadne  was  dismayed  because  she  was  honest  enough 
to  admit  to  herself  that  she  was  not  really  sorry. 

She  went  to  London  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria  on  a  piercingly  cold  May 
afternoon.  She  felt  it  very  strange  to  be  dressed 
quite  early  in  the  morning  in  her  low  white  satin, 
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with  its  tight  cuirass  bodice  and  long  train,  but  she 
was  delighted  with  the  glorious  bouquet  of  lilies-of- 
the-valley  sent  for  the  grand  occasion  by  Cousin  Dick. 
Evadne  had  been  rather  alarmed  about  her  curtsey, 
and  afraid  she  might  fall  over  her  train,  but  nothing 
adverse  happened,  though  she  only  brought  away  an 
impression  that  the  Queen  had  looked  very  tired. 

What  she  liked  much  better  than  the  crowded 
“  drawing-room  tea  ”  afterwards  in  Grandmamma’s 
pretty  drawing-room,  was  the  sight  of  her  father  and 
Clive  in  full  uniform  two  days  later,  when  they  came 
from  the  levee  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  “And,  by 
Jove,  he  picked  out  the  Governor  and  said  that  he 
remembered  him  when  he  went  to  India.  And  a  chap 
with  no  end  of  medals  on  told  us  that  he’d  asked 
somebody  else  how  the  ‘Star  of  the  Punjaub’  looked 
now,  and  that  meant  the  Mater.” 

In  the  evening  they  all  went  to  “  The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,”  and  laughed  till  they  could  laugh  no  more. 
But  Evadne  remained  faithful  to  “  Pinafore,”  and 
sighed  to  think  that  Cousin  Dick  now  seemed  to  like 
his  trout  better  than  any  of  his  friends.  He  did  not 
even  come  for  the  County  Ball  at  Norwich,  where  she 
came  out,  wore  her  Court  frock  again  without  its 
embarrassing  train,  and  danced  every  dance,  as  a 
debutante  ought  to  do. 

Neither  Colonel  nor  Mrs.  Merridew  wanted  a 
London  season  after  their  long  absence  from  home, 
and  Evadne’s  one  concern  was  to  get  back  to  Farlowe 
and  make  every  kind  of  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  Yonette,  now  close  at  hand.  Yonette  had  not 
been  as  full  of  gaieties,  but  blissfully  happy  in  her 
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forest  rides  and  day-dreams.  She  was  growing 
steadily  stronger ;  but  she  was  not  to  “  go  into  the 
world  ”  till  next  year,  in  order  that  the  least  trace  of 
delicacy  might  vanish  first. 

Evadne  had  a  large  framed  photograph  of  her  in 
the  place  of  honour  in  her  own  little  sitting-room,  in 
which  she  now  took  such  pride  in  arranging  her 
treasures  and  her  flowers.  She  had  shown  it  to 
Frank  Worplesea,  and  had  been  quite  angry  with 
him  for  insisting  that  she  might  be  very  pretty,  but 
he  liked  English  girls  best.  “  Which  proves  him  to 
be  a  bit  of  an  ass,  when  he’s  never  even  crossed  the 
Channel  to  see,”  Clive  had  commented  scornfully. 

Clive  was  endeavouring  to  get  his  country  to 
dispense  awhile  with  his  invaluable  services,  and  no 
one  was  likely  to  begrudge  him  leave  at  a  time  when 
there  was  neither  shooting  nor  hunting.  Archie  was 
at  Sandhurst,  having  passed  in  last  but  one,  greatly 
to  his  own  surprise  and  that  of  his  family.  But  he 
rather  resented  the  amazed  congratulations,  asserting 
that  he  had  been  “  sure  he  should  oil  through  all 
right  ”  the  whole  time. 

When  Yonette  started  upon  what  in  Bennes  ap¬ 
peared  a  journey  of  magnitude,  she  travelled  in  good 
company.  For  the  Marquise  was  making  her  annual 
visit  to  London,  to  the  quiet  little  hotel  in  Berkeley 
Square,  where  every  one  in  the  house  was  glad  to 
welcome  her,  and  where  her  friends  thronged  about 
her  like  bees  round  a  queen. 

It  seemed  stranger  to  Evadne  to  have  a  father 
who  had  really  retired  now,  than  even  to  be  grown-up 
herself.  It  had  its  solid  advantages,  too,  for  he  enjoyed 
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taking  her  about,  and  proposed  they  should  run  up  to 
Grandmamma’s  and  meet  Yonette,  keeping  her  there 
a  day  or  two  “  to  see  the  sights,”  as  he  suggested.  It 
is  probable  he  fell  a  little  in  love  with  Yonette  directly, 
when  he  saw  her  joyful  eyes  meet  Evadne’s  from 
the  train.  Evadne  had  not  told  him  how  well  she 
spoke  English,  and  her  graceful  greeting  came  as  a 
surprise. 

Most  people  in  the  ’eighties  knew  their  London 
very  badly.  For  none  of  the  delightful  people  who 
write  such  delightful  books  about  it  for  us  had  even 
left  school  then.  The  Colonel  had  not  gone  to  the 
Abbey,  or  the  Tower,  or  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  National 
Gallery  since  he  was  a  small  boy,  and  his  recollections 
were  dim.  Evadne  had  scarcely  seen  anything  at  all. 
But  Yonette  had  spent  hours  of  her  quiet  winter  in 
all  these  places,  and  it  was  she  who  told  them  their 
own  history  in  her  eager,  picturesque  way. 

“  Is  there  nothing  the  little  thing  doesn’t  know  ?  ” 
asked  the  Colonel  in  amazement  when  she  begged  to 
be  shown  the  Temple  and  Fountain  Court,  giving  as 
her  reason  that  “your  Dickens  loved  it  well,  and 
described  it  in  perfection.” 

If  Yonette  secretly  considered  London  dirty,  and 
was  glad  long  black  silk  gloves  were  the  fashion,  she 
never  thought  of  being  uncourteous  enough  to  draw 
comparisons  with  Paris.  They  had  no  idea  how  she 
had  to  screw  up  her  courage  to  enter  a  train  on  the 
old  underground  railway  we  have  already  almost 
forgotten.  But  she  could  not  go  back  to  Rennes 
without  accomplishing  that  desperate  feat.  For  Paris 
had  no  “  subterraneans  ”  then,  and  she  felt  real 
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triumph  in  emerging  from  the  depths  of  the  earth 
with  nothing  worse  than  a  shower  of  smuts. 

She  had,  however,  one  disappointment,  for  during 
her  five  days  in  Kensington  she  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  but  a  blue  sky,  and  the  sun  shone  as  it 
shone  at  Mont  Jacinthe.  Where,  then,  was  the  fog  ? 
The  endless  stories  of  Uncle  Yves  had  prepared  her 
for  the  glories  of  Rotten  Row  and  that  enchanting 
Hyde  Park,  crowded  with  glittering  carriages,  the 
girls  of  to-day  have  never  seen.  The  Colonel  hired 
horses  one  morning,  and  took  them  for  a  ride  which 
made  Yonette  a  celebrity  in  Rennes  ever  after.  But 
she  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  remote  loveliness 
of  Kensington  Gardens,  where  Peter  Pan  had  not 
yet  come  into  his  kingdom,  though  we  can  hardly 
fancy  it  the  same  without  him  now ;  and  she  especially 
liked  the  little  old  red  palace  where  Queen  Victoria 
was  born.  In  the  gardens  she  heard  a  thrush  singing 
as  if  he  were  in  Broceliande,  and  there,  as  she  wrote 
to  her  mother,  she  saw  dozens  of  blonde  babies  such 
as  made  her  understand  the  old  story — not  Angles, 
but  angels. 

There  was  also  a  wonderful  day  at  Hampton  Court 
with  the  tulips  all  ablaze,  and  there  was  a  wonderful 
night  at  the  Opera,  where  Patti  sang,  and  they  could 
always  boast  after  that  those  who  had  never  heard 
her  hardly  know  what  singing  means.  And  Yonette 
had  her  wish  gratified  of  hearing  Shakespeare  in 
English.  They  saw  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  and 
they  heard  a  voice  gay  and  petulant,  golden  as  Sarah 
Bernhardt’s  own,  say,  “  I  am  sent  against  my  will 
to  bid  you  come  to  dinner.”  There  is  no  Shakespeare- 
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land  now  like  the  one  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  ’eighties 
when  Benedick  and  Beatrice  met  near  the  pleached 
bower  of  honeysuckles. 

And  then  they  went  away  to  Farlowe,  with  all 
the  flat  meadows  a  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  of  butter¬ 
cups,  and  all  the  silvery  broads  rimmed  with  silvery- 
white  crowsfoot.  And  there,  from  Mrs.  Merridew 
to  the  Aberdeen s,  who  treated  the  ordinary  visitor 
with  chilly  indifference,  every  one  took  to  Yonette. 
Even  the  very  butler,  of  whom,  indeed,  Yonette  stood 
in  some  awe,  unbent  towards  her ;  and  in  the  village 
there  was  a  general  opinion  that  “  the  foreign  young 
lady  speak  pretty,  her  do,  and  look  pretty,  if  small 
after  our  own  Miss  Evadne.” 

Nothing  could  make  a  tennis  player  of  Vonette, 
and  yet  Clive  the  critical  was  always  ready  to  have 
her  for  his  partner.  He  would  row  them  on  the  Broad 
for  hours  by  sunlight  and  moonlight,  and  Yonette 
learned  to  love  this  curious  new  scenery  with  neither 
hill  nor  forest,  which  had  a  mysterious  charm.  The 
wild  roses  were  coming  out  in  masses,  and  the  back¬ 
waters  were  blue  with  forget-me-nots,  when  a  letter 
with  an  imposing  crest  arrived  for  Mrs.  Merridew.  It 
proved  to  be  an  urgent  petition  from  Frank  Worplesea 
that  she  would  bring  Evadne  up  for  Commemoration 
in  the  third  week  in  June. 

“We’ve  got  our  own  ball  at  Magdalen,  one  at 
New  College,  and  then  the  Yincent’s  Club  will  have 
a  ripper.  I  know  of  some  jolly  rooms,  unless  you 
prefer  the  ‘  Mitre,’  and  we’ll  do  our  best  to  give  you 
a  decent  time  if  you’ll  only  come.” 

“  Why  not,  as  long  as  you  leave  me  behind  to  look 
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after  the  village  cricket  club  ?  ”  said  the  Colonel  lazily 
to  his  wife.  “  Go,  and  take  Evadne  and  Mademoiselle 
Vonette,  and  pretend  to  be  their  sister,  and  dance  too 
if  you  like.” 

“ 1  Commem  ’  is  about  the  only  thing  I  never  did 
when  I  was  a  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  as  if  she 
relished  the  idea.  “And  Yonette  must  see  Oxford. 
I  really  don’t  believe,  in  all  our  travels,  I  ever  was  in 
any  place  as  beautiful.” 

“Don’t  expect  too  much,”  advised  Clive  to  the 
delighted  girls.  “  And,  I  say,  Yonette,  stop  on  till 
Christmas  and  come  to  Derby  for  our  ball.  These 
’Yarsity  chaps  can’t  dance  for  nuts.” 

An  incessant  correspondence  ensued,  and  the 
Magdalen  crest  was  almost  a  daily  feature  on  the 
breakfast  table.  The  lodgings  were  taken  in  the 
“  High  ”  itself,  “  over  a  famous  second-hand  book¬ 
seller’s,  so  that  Yonette  can  read  whenever  she’s 
bored,”  laughed  Evadne.  From  her  own  great  experi¬ 
ence  of  six  dances,  she  had  to  tell  Yonette  all  about 
programmes  and  sitting  out,  which  latter  custom 
appeared  extraordinary  to  her. 

“  In  France,  after  a  turn  of  the  valse,  your  cavalier 
brings  you  back  to  your  place  by  your  mother,”  she 
had  said  demurely,  and  wondered  why  even  the 
Colonel  smiled. 

Before  they  started,  Evadne  sent  rather  a  sad 
little  letter  to  Cousin  Dick,  which  no  one  saw : 

“  Couldn’t  you  anyhow  manage  to  come  to  Oxford  ? 
They’ve  made  us  have  one  extra  room  at  our  lodgings, 
and  you  haven’t  been  at  one  single  thing  with  me  since 
I  was  grown-up.  What’s  the  use  of  being  friends  if 
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you  never  see  each  other  ?  And  then,  Yonette  wants 
to  know  you  most  awfully,  because  of  the  war.  And 
she  won’t  be  allowed  to  dance  right  through  the 
programmes,  and  you  might  sit  out  some  with  her  if 
you  were  really  nice.  P.S. — Your  old  trout  are  a 
nuisance.” 

But  no  answer  came  to  the  letter,  and  Evadne 
could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  even  to  Yonette  of 
her  dread  that  Dick  was  in  some  mysterious  way 
displeased  with  her. 

Still,  even  with  this  serious  drawback,  it  was  all 
very  exciting.  They  went  “up”  on  Saturday,  “so 
as  to  have  a  bit  of  time  to  see  the  colleges  and  all  that 
before  the  fun  begins,”  as  their  host  had  explained. 
Judging  by  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  a  good  many 
other  folks  had  decided  on  the  same  plan;  but  the 
porters,  recognising  Worplesea  as  a  ’Yarsity  “  Blue,” 
treated  him  with  the  deference  due  to  his  proud  position. 
He  was  ready  with  the  politest  welcome  for  Yonette, 
relieved  to  see  that  she  was  certainly  good-looking, 
and  not  heavy  in  hand. 

After  they  had  seen  their  own  snug  quarters,  they 
went  off  and  inspected  enough  colleges  to  be  glad 
finally  to  halt  at  Magdalen  for  cold  supper  in  Frank 
Yforplesea’s  own  attractive  rooms,  with  the  view  of 
the  grey  tower  against  the  rose-red  sunset  which  kept 
Yonette  lingering  in  the  cushioned  window-seat. 

“  But  all  these  colleges,  each  like  a  little  university 
complete  in  itself ;  that  is  very  curious  and  altogether 
charming,”  said  she,  when  they  sat  over  the  salmon 
mayonnaise,  and  cold  chicken,  and  cherry  pie,  at  a 
table  decked  with  hard-won  silver. 
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There  were  other  guests,  “men”  of  athletic  im¬ 
portance,  and  Evadne  had  enough  of  Mayfield  left  in 
her  to  be  properly  impressed  with  the  affability  of 
“  Blues  ”  whose  portraits  she  had  seen  in  the  papers, 
and  over  whose  scores  she  had  wondered.  She  had 
no  idea  that  her  appearance  rather  than  her  unfeigned 
interest  in  cricket  was  gaining  golden  opinions  for  her, 
nor  would  have  had  one  jealous  thought  if  she  could 
have  guessed  most  of  the  heroes  found  Yonette’s 
entire  ignorance  even  more  engaging.  With  her  grace 
and  her  pretty  animation,  every  one  found  her 
singularly  winning,  and  the  evening  was  an  entire 
success.  After  Mrs.  Merridew  and  the  girls  had  been 
duly  escorted  to  their  doorstep,  Yarley  of  Magdalen, 
himself  a  Rugger  “  Blue,”  voiced  the  general  opinion : 
“  Clinkers.  Upon  my  word,  one  doesn’t  know  if 
French  or  English  wins.”  Worplesea  thought  he 
knew  very  well,  but  was  not  inclined  to  enlighten  the 
handsome  pal  who,  he  ruefully  felt,  cut  him  out 
hopelessly  in  the  ball-room,  if  not  on  the  pitch. 

Moreover,  he  had  been  confronted  with  a  great 
difficulty  regarding  Yonette  herself.  That  the 
Magdalen  ball  was  to  be  the  supreme  event  of  this 
particular  “  Commem  ”  was  admitted  by  the  whole 
’Yarsity,  for  was  not  a  royal  Prince  saying  good-bye 
to  Oxford  that  night,  the  very  Prince  who  was  destined 
to  die  in  South  Africa  so  soon?  And  was  not  his 
royal  mother  coming  to  honour  the  college  where  he 
had  been  happy  and  popular,  and  a  power  in  the 
cricket  field?  Tickets  were  at  a  premium.  Frank 
Worplesea  had  secured  the  only  two  at  his  command 
for  Mrs.  Merridew  and  Evadne,  and  the  former  had 
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cheerfully  engaged  to  act  as  chaperon  to  half  a  dozen 
girls  whose  belongings  could  not  obtain  the  much- 
coveted  card.  It  should  be  told  in  his  favour  that  he 
was  anxious  enough  to  please  Evadne  even  to  try  to 
exchange  his  own  ticket.  But  a  “  Blue  ”  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  be  spared. 

Yonette  was  the  only  one  who  took  the  matter 
lightly  when  he  ruefully  told  his  story  next  day  at 
tea-time.  She  was  full  of  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the 
lovely  city,  bowered  in  roses  and  syringas,  and  of  the 
music  in  Magdalen  Chapel.  They  had  sat  there  in  the 
cool  shadow,  and  had  heard  the  voice  of  a  boy  soar 
upwards,  it  seemed  to  her,  to  the  very  gates  of  Heaven. 
“  Oh,  had  I  wings  like  a  dove.”  With  that  clear 
melody,  thoughts  had  crowded  to  her  busy  brain,  and  a 
longing  to  be  alone  and  have  time  to  write  them  down. 

“What  can  just  one  ball  matter,  when  I  am  to 
have  three  ?  ”  she  said  to  Evadne,  who  was  protesting 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  she  must  and  would  give 
up  her  own  ticket.  “  I  want  to  dance  first  at  Merton, 
where  poor  Queen  Henriette  was  welcomed  when  those 
wicked  Puritans  took  away  her  throne.” 

Her  host  felt  intensely  grateful,  though,  being  a 
person  of  few  words,  he  said  nothing. 

But  Mrs.  Merridew  spoke  privately  to  Evadne : 
“  It  is  quite  natural  and  sweet  of  you,  darling,  but  you 
must  go.  To  Frank  Worplesea  Vonette  is  a  stranger. 
He  has  taken  all  this  trouble  for  us.” 

And  with  Yonette  tactfully  hinting  that  she  was  a 
little  tired  at  the  dinner  they  gave  at  their  rooms,  if 
she  did  not  look  it,  Evadne  went  off  gaily  at  last, 
carrying  the  bouquet  of  gardenias  Frank  Worplesea 
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had  very  bashfully  presented ;  for  in  those  days  no 
girl  was  complete  without  a  bouquet  at  a  “  Commem  ” 
ball.  Yonette  had  put  on  one  of  her  dainty  frocks, 
pale  green  with  touches  of  silver. 

“To  be  worthy  of  Oxford  by  moonlight.  I  truly 
want  to  be  alone  and  write,”  she  had  said  to  Evadne, 
after  admiring  her  white  satin  and  pearl  necklace. 

This  was  a  state  of  mind  beyond  Evadne’s  com¬ 
prehension,  but  she  could  not  but  believe  Yonette,  who 
was  always  truthful. 

If  only  Dick  had  answered  her  letter  she  would 
have  been  perfectly  happy,  she  thought,  as  she  stood 
in  the  glorious  old  hall.  Her  programme  was  crammed 
to  the  fourth  extra,  and  liberally  sprinkled  with  “  W’s,” 
and  the  Artillery  band  was  playing  the  National 
Anthem  for  the  entry  of  the  pleasant-faced  Princess,  in 
purple,  and  of  her  tall  son.  Stewards  were  rushing  about 
trying  to  find  people  with  enough  confidence  to  dance  in 
the  royal  quadrille.  The  quadrille  was  nearly  as  out-of- 
date  in  England  then  as  in  these  days  of  the  one-step, 
but  Evadne  had  learnt  it  in  France,  and  could  take 
her  place,  much  to  Mrs.  Merridew’s  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  Yonette  sat  curled  in  the  window-seat, 
trying  to  express  Oxford  in  words,  just  as  a  thousand 
older  poets  have  tried,  and  will  try  again,  and  never 
quite  succeed.  She  was  at  once  too  absorbed  to  hear 
a  footstep  on  the  staircase,  but  when  the  door  opened 
she  turned  to  see  a  tall,  bearded  gentleman  in  evening 
dress,  with  a  bouquet  of  white  roses  in  his  hand.  She 
guessed  before  he  spoke.  She  had  seen  that  face  often 
enough  in  Evadne’s  album,  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
with  an  eager  smile. 
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“  C’est  Monsieur  Dick.  Ah,  que  vous  avez  ete  bon 
pour  la  France.” 

They  were  friends  in  a  moment,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  for  Dick  to  explain  that  he  had  got  a  ticket 
for  Magdalen  from  an  old  friend  some  time  back  for 
the  fun  of  surprising  Evadne.  And  Yonette  told  why 
she  was  left,  and  how  Evadne  had  wanted  her  to  go  in 
her  place. 

“  And  now  for  the  right  ending  to  the  story  of 
Cinderella,”  said  Dick.  “  Once  in  a  while  things 
happen  like  the  fairy  tales.  For  the  sister  of  my 
friend  was  taken  ill  at  the  hotel,  and  he  gave  her 
ticket  to  me,  thinking  Mrs.  Merridew  herself  might 
not  have  one,  knowing  of  the  rush  for  them.  I  will 
write  your  name  upon  it.  My  cab  is  below.  You  are 
ready,  I  see,  for  any  ball.  And  as  my  flowers  are  too 
late  for  Evadne,  honour  me  by  accepting  them.  Such 
a  Cinderella  should  have  had  a  Prince  Charming  for 
her  cavalier  instead  of  a  middle-aged  scribbler  in 
retreat,  but  that  makes  it  more  convenable.  Such 
things  are  customary  in  England,  and  I  will  escort 
you  to  Mrs.  Merridew.” 

Whatever  was  English  was  right  to  Yonette,  and 
what  girl  of  seventeen  would  have  wanted  a  second 
invitation?  She  flew  to  her  room  to  put  on  her 
gloves,  and  let  the  excited,  delighted  maid  fix  a 
sparkling  green  dragon-fly  in  her  hair. 

“How  lucky  your  curls  is  natural,  Miss,”  she  said, 
“  else  your  fringe  might  hang  all  straight  or  something 
from  excitement.  As  it  is,  if  you  let  me  spend  hours 
over  you,  you  couldn’t  look  better.” 

The  very  short  white  cloak,  edged  with  swansdown, 
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was  soon  on,  and,  seizing  her  immense  fluffy  green 
fan,  Yonette  was  ready. 

They  were  only  dancing  number  three  when 
Evadne  looked  up  and  saw  the  two  threading  their  way 
towards  Mrs.  Merridew.  It  was  fortunate  Frank 
Worplesea  was  her  partner,  with  all  those  other  dances 
to  follow.  For  she  deserted  him  directly,  and  had  no 
eyes  or  thoughts  for  any  but  the  welcome  late-comers. 
As  it  was,  he  wisely  went  off  in  quest  of  partners  for 
Yonette,  as  the  best  way  to  please  her,  and  they  were 
easily  found. 

“  French  and  English — the  belles  of  this  ball,” 
repeated  Yarley,  and  even  the  Princess  asked  who  the 
pretty  foreign  girl  in  green  might  be.  Evadne 
rejoiced  in  every  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  her  dear 
little  friend,  but  she  found  it  hard  not  to  envy  her  one 
privilege.  For  to  herself  Cousin  Dick  had  said  care¬ 
lessly,  with  a  glance  at  her  dangling  programme, 
“  Full  up,  of  course.  No  room  for  the  old  ones,”  and 
had  gone  back  to  half  fill  Yonette’s  card  with  his 
initials  before  she  could  answer.  She  waltzed  away 
with  a  very  sore  heart,  and  could  not  hear  what  he 
was  explaining  to  Yonette. 

“  You  will  have  to  sit  out  with  me,  and  dance  with 
these  gay  young  gentlemen  between  whiles.  Mrs. 
Merridew’s  orders  have  to  be  obeyed.  We  mustn’t 
knock  you  up  when  you  have  three  more  balls  ahead.” 

“  I  am  too  content  only  to  be  able  to  see  it  all, 
thanks  to  you,  Monsieur,”  she  answered  gratefully  as 
they  strolled  in  the  exquisite  cloisters  and  looked  at 
the  illuminations  hanging  their  bright  fruits  in  every 
tree  in  the  garden.  “  It  is  like  a  fairy  tale,  and 
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Cinderella  is  very,  very  happy.”  Yet  she  was  happier 
still  when  she  floated  away  to  the  music  of  “  Poor 
Wandering  One,”  which  was  the  favourite  of  all  waltzes 
whilst  “  The  Pirates  ”  ran  their  merry  course. 

But  Evadne,  with  Frank  Worplesea  steering  her 
clumsily,  watched  Cousin  Dick  as  he  leant  against  the 
wall,  holding  Yonette’s  bouquet.  She  was  miserable, 
she  felt,  in  spite  of  everything.  She  wanted  to  dance 
with  Dick,  who  was  pretending  to  be  old.  Dick  old ! 
It  was  too  absurd.  It  was  all  these  boys  who  were  too 
young.  In  the  interval  she  managed  to  speak  to 
Yonette,  and  to  tell  her  far  more  than  she  guessed. 
F or  Yonette  was  very  quick  of  intuition ;  her  love  for 
Evadne  made  her  quicker  still,  and  taught  her  what 
to  do.  When  Dick  led  her  away  again  she  saw  a  look 
of  sorrow  in  Evadne’s  eyes  she  had  never  seen  before, 
and  it  decided  her. 

“Let  us  sit  on  the  staircase  after  the  funny 
English  manner.  I  want  to  find  courage  to  ask  a 
question.  How  can  you,  who  are  all  kindness  to  me, 
neglect  my  dearest  Evadne  and  make  her  sad  ?  ” 

“I  make  her  sad?”  said  Dick,  amazed.  “Oh, 
Mam’selle  Cinderella,  it  is  I  who  am  sad.  To  see  my 
little  pal  grown  up  is  to  be  reminded  I  am  old.  All 
these  nice  boys  and  girls  are  for  each  other,  not  for  me. 
I  can’t  ask  her  to  dance  and  make  her  do  a  dull  duty, 
when  I  want  her  to  have  nothing  but  pleasure.” 

They  talked  French,  and  that  no  one  near  was 
likely  to  hear  or  understand,  Yonette  had  been  long 
enough  in  England  to  be  certain.  She  leant  forward, 
and,  with  her  face  half  hidden  behind  her  fan,  she 
continued — 
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“  She  is  my  best  friend  in  all  the  world.  When 
I  was  lame,  wretched,  she  protected  me,  and  I 
have  always  longed  to  do  something  for  her.  If  I  am 
still  not  quite  like  other  young  girls,  forgive  me.  I  am 
not  used  to  my  good  fortune  yet.  Monsieur  Dick,  I 
know  Evadne  is  disappointed,  bitterly  disappointed, 
because  she  would  rather  dance  with  you  than  any  one 
in  the  whole  world,  and  you  do  not  invite  her.  Oh, 
do  not  try  to  contradict  me.  It  is  the  truth.  What¬ 
ever  she  has  done  that  was  best  was  done  for  your  sake. 
I  would  like  to  be  a  fairy  godmother  for  you  both — 
for  you  who  have  helped  France,  for  her  who  has 
helped  me.” 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  but  Vonette  saw  that  the 
sunburnt  face  grew  serious. 

“Hark,  the  music  has  begun.  Take  me  back, 
please,”  she  said  very  softly. 

When  they  reached  Mrs.  Merridew’s  place,  Evadne 
was  approaching,  with  the  faithful  Worplesea  leaving 
her  reluctantly  behind. 

Dick  went  straight  to  her.  “  If  you  don’t  think  me 
quite  past  dancing,  dare  you  cut  the  next  man  and 
have  me  instead  ?  ” 

Only  Yonette  saw  the  look  with  which  Evadne 
silently  replied.  They  were  soon  lost  in  the  shifting, 
many-coloured  crowd.  Then  Evadne  spoke — 

“  The  last  time  your  arm  was  round  me,  Dick,  was 
on  the  ladder  in  Paris.” 

And  thus  Evadne’s  schooldays  ended. 
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Observer. — *  In  these  very  actual,  exceedingly  interesting,  often  funny  pictures 
there  is  a  human  most  appealing  note.’ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — ‘  One  is  grateful  for  all  that  is  sincere  and  new  in  these 
pictures  of  school  life.' 


Johnnie  Maddison.  By  John  Hasiette. 

Times. — 4  A  story  which  is  always  alive  and  vivid.  There  is  an  appealing 
tenderness  about  Mollie.' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — 4  The  story  is  extremely  interesting  and  well  told.4 


London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


Recent  Publications 


Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Volumes.  Royal  8vo.  42s.  net. 

Scott’s  Last  Expedition. 

Volume  I.  Being  the  Journals  of  Captain  R,  F.  SCOTT,  C.V.O.,  R.N, 
Volume  II.  The  Reports  of  the  Journeys  and  Scientific  Work  undertaken 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  WILSON  and  the  surviving  members  of  the  Expedition. 

Arranged  by  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  K.C.B..F.R  S. 

With  1 8  Coloured  Plates  ;  8  Photogravure  Plates  ;  4  Facsimile  Pages 
from  Captain  SCOTT’S  Diary  ;  260  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Times. — ‘The  outstanding  publication  of  1913.’ 

Geographical  Journal. — 4  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  in  presenting 
the  Antarctic  Medals  to  members  of  the  Expedition,  alluded  to  “  this  wonderful 
book,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  that  has  ever  been  told.”  ’ 

The  South  African  Scene.  F.'w.  «?: 

By  VIOLET  R.  MARKHAM, 

Author  of  *  South  Africa,  Past  and  Present,'  6tc. 

Gentlewoman. — *  Presents  a  view  of  the  colony  in  a  manner  both  instructive 
and  intelligent.  She  has  gone  into  several  questions  very  deeply,  and  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  her  work  is  its  entire  absence  of  superficiality.' 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Austrian  Officer  at  Work  and 

at  Play. 

By  DOROTHEA  GERARD  (Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde). 

Scotsman. — ‘Contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  important  to  those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  systems  which  underlie  the  great  armies  of  the  Continent’ 

With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

The  Western  Rebellion  of  1  549. 

An  Account  of  the  Insurrections  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  against 
religious  innovations  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  ROSE-TROUP,  F.R.HIst.S. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette ; — ‘  A  long,  little- known,  and  intricate  story.  The  chief  value 
of  the  book  is  that  it  shows  how  the  rising  bore  upon  the  policy  of  Edward  VI.  and 
the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation.’ 

With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  6j.  net. 

The  Railways  of  Great  Britain. 

By  LORD  MONKS  WELL,  D.L.,  Author  of  4  French  Railways,’  &c. 

Truth. — ‘  A  comprehensive  account  of  the  equipment  and  working  of  the  lead  ng 
lines.  It  does  not  fail  to  point  out  many  openings  for  reform  and  improvement.’ 

London:  Smith,  Eider  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  5.W. 


Recent  ‘Publications 


Small  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Canadian  Nights.  Being  Sketches  and 

Reminiscences  of  Life  and  Sport  in  the  Rockies, 
and  the  Canadian  Woods. 

By  the  Right  Honble.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G., 

Under-Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  1885-1887. 

Author  of  4  The  Great  Divide/  &c. 

Sunday  Times.—  Short  stories,  bright,  racy  and  fascinating.  The  author’s 
style  is  excellently  adapted  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  and  the 
woods  and  will  attract  many  readers.’ 

With  26  Illustration*  and  a  Sketch  Map.  Small  royal  8vo.  I  Os.  6d.  net. 

Hunting  and  Hunted  in  the  Belgian 

Congo.  By  R.  Davey  Cooper. 

Edited  by  R.  Keith  Johnston. 

Court  Journal. — '  A  wonderful  series  of  adventures.  As  thrilling  a  travel  took 
as  has  been  published  for  many  a  long  day.’ 

Small  demy  8vo.  7*.  6d.  net. 

With  Portraits,  one  being  that  of  Lord  Kitchener,  G.C.M.G.,  K.P.,  from 
the  Painting  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier. 

Egypt  in  Transition.  By  Sidney  Low. 

Author  of  *  A  Vision  of  India/  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Cromer,  O.M.,  P.C.,  G.C.B. 

Times. — ‘  The  best  picture  of  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  Sudan  which  has 
yet  been  published.  Mr.  Low  is  a  deft  craftsman ;  he  can  make  you  a  picture  of 
the  desert,  of  feathery  palm-trees,  of  the  shining  waters  of  the  Nile,  in  a  few  telling 
phrases.’ 

Country  Life. — ‘  The  book  has  a  story  to  tell  of  infinitely  greater  interest  than 
that  in  any  novel.’ 

With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Large  post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Travel  and  Politics  in  Armenia. 

By  Noel  Buxton,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  Harold  Buxton. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  and  a  Contri¬ 
bution  on  Armenian  History  and  Culture  by  Aram  Raffi. 

Scotsman. — *  An  excellent  purpose  will  be  achieved  by  the  present  book  if  it 
serves  to  focus  attention  on  Armenian  affairs.  A  pleasant  blend  of  travel  talks  and 
political  discussions.’ 


London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1 5  Waterloo  Place,  S.  W. 


Recent  c Publications 


Crown  8vo.  Is.  net. 

Principles  of  Property.  By  J.  Boyd  Kinnear, 

Author  of  *  Principles  of  Civil  Government,’  &c. 

Scotsman. — ‘  An  able,  interesting  and  well-reasoned  statement  of  some  cardinal 
principles  of  modern  sociology.’ 

Belfast  Northern  Whig. — ‘  The  publication  is  in  every  way  useful  and  timely, 
and  it  is  written  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  and  a  clearness  and  restraint  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  add  immensely  to  its  value.’ 


Large  medium  8vo.  With  Portraits.  6s.  net. 

Memories  of  John  Westlake.  Contributed 

by  some  of  the  many  friends  of  the  distinguished  international  lawyer. 

Times. — ‘  A  scholar,  thinker,  and  a  man  of  science.  His  influence  was  deep  and 
lasting.  A  few  men  are  the  teachers  of  their  age,  and  among  them  was  J ohn  Westlake.' 


Small  demy  8vo.  With  16  page  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster. 

By  H.  F.  Westlake,  M.A., 

Custodian  and  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette , — ‘  We  are  indebted  to  Canon  Westlake  for  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monographs  that  the  still  unexhausted  field  of  London  history  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Deeply  interesting  and  abundantly  informing.’ 


Large  post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Shakespeare  Personally. 

By  the  late  Professor  Masson.  Edited  by  Rosaline  Masson. 

Scotsman. — ‘  Lectures  edited  and  arranged  by  his  daughter  with  a  skill  that 
makes  them  read  like  a  new  treatise.  Their  appearance  is  an  event  not  without  its 
own  importance  in  the  history  of  contemporary  Shakespearean  criticism.’ 


2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  15s.net. 

American  and  English  Studies.  By  the 

late  Whitelaw  Reid.  With  an  Introduction  by  Royal  Cortissoz. 

Times. — ‘  Few  men’s  speeches  show  on  every  page  so  lofty  a  standard  of  civic 
ethics,  so  much  courage,  and  so  wide  and  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
and  history  of  other  countries  besides  those  of  their  own.’ 


Malcolm  MacColl.  Detny  8vo.  I  Os.  6d.  net. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence.  With  a  Portrait 

By  the  Right  Honble.  George  W.  E.  Russell, 

Author  of  *  Collections  and  Recollections.’ 

Daily  Chronicle. — 1  A  correspondence  of  inordinate  importance.  An  excellent 
memorial  to  Canon  MacColl,  the  most  effective  of  modern  pamphleteers.  A  book  of 
abiding  interest.’ 


London  :  Smith,  Elder  6t  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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